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‘INTO MARVELLOUS LIGHT. 
BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 


THeEy lived, they loved, and they parted. 
Common enough in mere outline, but uncom- 
mon in incident, for in the first phase of this 
parting there was hardly any tragedy and much 
Quixotism. She was very rich, and he was 
very poor. She was a widow’s only daughter, 
and a great belle; he was a struggling bank 
clerk, without what is popularly designated 
influence, and with a salary which, over and 
above his own personal expenses, might have 
sufficed for Miss Treval’s yearly stock of hats 
and ribbons. 

Apart from these outward considerations, 
there was one great similarity—the similarity 
of mutual love: and accepting this as the basis 
of all his future hopes and ambitions, Kings- 
ley walked in one evening, and finding Miss 
Treval alone, prefaced his future intention by 
taking both jewelled hands in his. 

“Ruby,” he said, quickly and determinedly, 
“T have come to an irrevocable decision.” 

“Not irrevocable until I’ve consented,” she 
answered, with the prettiest coquetry imagina- 
ble. ‘State the case, and J’U decide.” 

“T’m going out West.” 

Miss Treval’s diamonds flashed in the fire- 
light as she clasped two hands convulsively. 

“Oh, no, King! I can never consent to 
that.’ 

The sea-coal leaped and blazed, little jets of 
flame jumped out between the polished bars, 
sending an army of misty shadows over the 
rose-flushed room, over the costly pictures and 
lurking statues, over the girl who, herself white 
and still as a statue, stood one immovable en- 
treaty before him. King set his teeth firmly, 
leaned against the mantle, and tried to laugh. 

“What an awful tyrant! But it is irrevoca- 
ble, for all that.’’ 

“Why?” Miss Treval’s face was calm, but 
her voice was almost intense. 











‘‘Now, Ruby, what a question! Don’t you 
know that, at my present rate of progress, I 
never could claim you on a standard of equality ; 
and don’t you also know that to claim you in 
any other way would be an open disgrace to 
my manhood? You must not look at me so 
sceptically ; must not begin to tell me that you 
have more than sufficient for both. That would 
never satisfy my ambition, and I am afraid, 
little girl, after a while it would fail to satisfy 
yours.”’ 

“It would’’—Ruby began. 

But he interrupted her with his feebly-at- 
tempted pleasantry. ‘If I happened to be the 
hero in a story, which I am not, er another 
girl’s lover, which I never will be, I am: sure 
you would think me a desperately mean fellow 
to enter hymeneal bliss with the prospect of 
my wife supplying the finances. You ,would 
declaim loudly against such utter unmanliness, 
so now you must not desert your principles 
just when the practical necessity arrives. Any 
way, it will only be for a year or two, and I 
think we can be faithful that long?” 

His thought ended in an interrogation, unut- 
terably tender and hopeful. Ruby caught the 
inflection, and looked up flushed, sweet, and 
still pleading. 

“O King! it isn’t that, you know. The 
faithfulness is sure to follow; but it is so 
aufully hard! You mustn’t go.” Again his 
courage subsided, the persevering flames broke 
into brave volumes, and Ruby saw his face 
pale and fixed. ‘You will not go, will you, 
my King?” 

He moved his head into the shadow, and an- 
swered, in a tone which she knew was deter- 
mined :— 

“Yes, dear, I must go to-morrow. I have 
just received a telegram from Stockburn & Co., 
making the final arrangements for my position 
in their office. It was partly settled when I 
hinted about them to you the other day; now 
the bargain is clinched, and I cannot go back 
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on my word. Besides, I am sure you will see | 
the common sense of the arrangement by-and- 
by. Men, you know, weren’t put intothe world 
te loaf on young ladies. Each man is respon- 
sible for the fulfilment of his own particalar 
mission ; but I am sure that never was a fore- 
ordained mission. There, now, I have preached 
you quite a sermon. Awm I convincing?” 

He put one strong palm under her chin, 
turning the sweet face upwards. 

“I think you are; but that doesn’t make my 
share any easier. It is a poor consolation to 
find out more of your nobility when I am to 
lose you to-morrow.’”’ 

‘‘Not lose me, you little flatterer. You will 
be with me just as constantly in my new life 
as you have been in my past, as you are in my 
present ; and, Ruby dear, when I come back, 
rich and successful, think how much happier 
we will feel than if I were spiritless enough to 
accept your terms.”’ 

So, after that, it was settied. He went away 
the next morning, carrying with him a distinct 
reproduction of the picture his eyes had last 
rested upon, dreaming such dreams as only a 
man who is young in his twenties, and guarded 
by a matured love, can dream. She, building 
castles, constructing from her own experience 
stories never to be written, poems never to be 
sung, dipping into Owen Meredith and Mrs. 
Browning, spending stray moments and hours 
in dashing off sketches of his face, exquisitely 
torturing the loneliness of love’s young dream 
by singing over the song she had last sung to 
him, and keeping, for the brief space of a fort- 
night, a diary, from which she was to glean 
such long, such comforting letters to him. 

After this, a reaction began to creep slowly 
upon her. He wrote to her often, of course, 
and she looked forward longingly to the weekly 
arrival of his letters, read them through with 
heartfelt pride in his unostentatious indepen- 
dence, gratification at the first favorable im- 
pressions of his new life, reciprocation of his 
earnest, undiminished love. She answered | 
him promptly, too; wrote as he did—not 
boundless, extravagant expressions of affec- 
tion; not monotonous dissertations on their 
relations to each other ; but letters which were, 
as I have said,» epitome of her whole life 
and feelings ; anu {ingsley, stealing intermis- 
sions between his ledger lines, used to drink 
them in as a rare intoxicating beverage. Be- 
yond the counting-house, and frequent excur- 
sions to the mines belonging to the firm, his 
life held little or no excitement ; but Kingsley 
Lytell, happening along in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was not of the nineteenth century ; for he 
found life very bearable without the usual 
stimulus of so-called amusements, which, to 
scores, aye, thousands, of his compeers are 
among the essentials of existence, Indeed, I 
think, had the world held no Ruby Treval, he 
would have looked upon the routine he then 








enjoyed as inspiriting in the extreme; as it 
was, the labor was sweetened, the care light- 
ened, by her perpetual presence in the inner 
sanctuary of his heart. 

And even at this time Ruby herself was be- 
ginning to attain a state of convalescence from 
her first abandonment of grief and loneliness. 
The omnipotent, all-pervading he began ‘to di- 
minish as tite wore on. Other pursuits, other 
pleasures, began to creep into significance, and 
though she was still inwardly faithful to him, 
she could not help being a woman and liking 
universal admiration. 

“A person can’t rest in the valley of tribu- 
lation all the time,’’ she said, apologetically. 
‘* A memory is sweet, and I can cherish it faith- 
fully, can even make it ever present; but for 
practical enjoyment give me the entity. I am 
just as true to my King to-day as the day he 
left me; but I take it more sensibly now, and 
amusing myself generally is no want of faith 
to him.” 

Mrs. Treval smiled faintly, and tried, as 1 
do, to see that her daughter was honorably 
correct in her principles; failed, as I do, to 
make any more than a bald apology by reason 
of her youth, her thoughtlessness, and the 
fair, fresh face that was so inexpressibly 
tempting. 

‘Ruby is so very attractive,’’ she said to 
herself, thinking lovingly of the absent Kings- 
ley, who, for the sake of his dead mother, al- 
ready held a son’s place in her heart. ‘She is 
thoughtless now, but 1 am sure she is good at 
heart.”’ 

Most probably she was right. Somebody 
says there is no book, however bad, that does 
not contain some redeeming sentence ; so per- 
haps there is no heart, however graceless, into 
which this light of redemption cannot also 
penetrate. And yet the theory brings very 
little consolation when, as in Ruby’s case, the 
hidden goodness blossoms into no outward 
fruition. Inwardly she did feel contrite for 
the keen zest with which she returned to the 
old society pleasures—balls and operas, danc- 
ing, driving, flirting, as if there were no joyful- 
hearted lover to dream continually about her ; 
felt contrite, but it was contrition without im- 
provement, either visible or invisible. 

When the winter, with its countless triumphs 
of belledom, came to an end; when spring 
stepped smilingly into summer, Miss Treval 
displayed a paraphrase on the oft-quoted Al- 
exander : she sighed for more hearts to conquer. 

“I am tired of everything, mamma,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Wherever I turn, and whatever I do, 
still that horrible sense of the dja connu. We 
must have some change.” 

“Very well, dear,’’ Kingsley’s faint-hearted 
ally replied ; and then, with the idolatrous obe- 
dience prevalent with mothers of only chil- 
dren, she followed her daughter around to two 
or three summer resorts, happening at length 
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upon one which Ruby declared was “simply 
perfection.” 

The society all that could be desired, the 
scenery magnificent, mountains rearing their 
tinted heads in the dim westward, waters in 
boundless profusion, here a lake and there a 
river, beyond all, the solemn, deep Atlantic 
rolling into view. 

“It is a place to bury care and resurrect 
hope,” she said, as she stood on the balcony in 
the glowing eventide, leaning over the trellis- 
work and bringing a shower of prairie roses on 
her head ; ‘‘I think that old Sybarite must have 
been in a place like this when he made his couch 
of rose-leaves.”’ 

‘‘Query—were there any mosquitos there ?’’ 
laughed Harry Barnett, while Lydia Le Blanc, 
with a poor reproduction of Miss Treval’s man- 
ner, interrupted them all. 

“Tt will not only see the resurrection of a 
hope, but I suppose the birth of many an one; 
for we are actually going to have a baronet in 
our midst this evening. Major Laurie.is com- 
ing by the last train, and with him Sir Donald 
Keith and valet.’ 

Ruby clasped both her hands in serio-comic 
rapture. ‘‘ What unexpected elevation! What 
bliss ecstatic !’’ 

The gentlemen laughed at her ardor, and 
Marcus Hallett, who was the special detesta- 
tion of all the girls, and the object of a degree 
of sarcasm which Ruby expended with more 
justice than mere politeness, felt called upon 
to assist. 

“Yes, a new target for matrimonial arrows. 
Is that correctly expressed, Miss Treval?’’ 

His companions looked up with unspoken 
expectation, Lydia, albeit she had evoked it, 
raised her eyes superciliously, while Miss Tre- 
val stared a trifle haughtily, and replied :— 

“Please do not apply to me, Mr. Hallett, or 
I shall be forced to tell you that your remark 
is as far from the point as our thoughts are 
from your so-called target. It were to be hoped 
we could indulge a little pardonable curiosity, 
a slight sense of elation, without incurring that 
most odious imputation—shall I call it husband 
hunting? But as your remark has precluded 
that happy freedom, we can only wonder at an 
experience which may have justified such a far- 
stretched sarcasm upon our sex, for surely, un- 
less you were lamentably arrow-stricken, you 
would not undertake such a sweeping asser- 
tion.”’ 

One or two of the men clapped their hands 
softly, and said, “‘Thank you, Miss Treval; 
Hallett. deserved that.’ One or two of the 
girls thought to themselves, “Had any one 
else snubbed him so openly, she would not 
have been so openly applauded,” and in the 
midst of all, Lydia once more made interrup- 
tion. 

“Lo, the conquering hero comes! 
the major, and which is Sir Donald?’ 


There is 


‘The inexpressible unction with which Lyd 
says that Sir Donald,” laughed her brother 
Fred. ‘But surely, that big fellow behind is 
the valet.” 

“Then give me the valet,” said Ruby, ‘for 
he is a decided improvement upon the baronet.’’ 

Ten minutes later, she heard Christine Ryder 
say, with unveiled scorn, ‘In spite of la belle’s 
eloquence, by to-morrow it will be ‘give me the 
baronet.’ ”’ 

Any other girl might have felt burt or wound- 
ed, but Ruby laughed softly to herself, thought 
“It would be fun to tease them,” then went 
up stairs and woke the much-enduring maid 
from a sound nap. 

**Candace,”’ she said, ‘‘make me look my 
very best. There is a real baronet down stairs, 
and though I have no special admiration for 
titles in general, in this case the young ladies 
have dared me to mon possible.”’ 

When she returned to the drawing-room, 
Major Laurie, standing in the doorway, greeted 
her brightly. ‘Miss Treval, we have been 
waiting for you. We want a song. All the 
young ladies seem mysteriously incapacitated, 
but I have faith in you.” 

“Thank you!” she laughed ; “I will not be- 
tray it.’” So she seated herself at the piano, 
and instead of supplying their wants with the 
pretty German or Italian trifles they had ex- 
pected, swept the keys with wandering fin- 
gers, put on a pretty air of perplexity, then 
broke into the irresistible pathos of the ‘‘ Banks 
0’ Doon.”” The song had not the most remote 
reference to recommend it, but her voice was 
very sweet and tender, her expression perfect, 
and when she had finished, when the touching 
tones died out on the last words, 

* And my false lover stole the roses, 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me,” 
Sir Donald Keith’s grave Scotch face was be- 
side her, and Major Laurie was saying, ‘‘ Miss 
Treval, you must excuse this young gentle- 
man’s impatience. Miss Treval, Sir Donald 
Keith.” 

Miss Trevai bowed with a happy equilibrium, 
neither humility nor elation, taking in the fact 
that the baronet was a haughty, cold-looking 
man, of perhaps twenty-seven. Sir Donald 
bowed most admiringly, and, sppplemented :— 

**T would not have interrg xed Miss Treval, 
had I not desired to give her a homesick wan- 
derer’s thanks, and to ask her, @ lathe children, 
for ‘some more just like that.’ ”’ 

The young ladies smiled faintly, as if spe- 
cially incumbent that they should. The young 
gentlemen, after the fashion of their kind, felt 
a lurking desire to diminish Sir Donald’s savoir 
Jatre, and Ruby, for whom I claim not. the 
slightest admiration, felt that she had attained 
her desire to perfection. His blonde moustache 
stood guard over the piano the entire evening, 
while Miss Treval trilled out the sweetest 
| echoes from his native braes. Innumerable 
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girlish shoulders were shrugged, innumerable 
innuendoes were whispered around the room ; 
while, at the very same moment, away out in 
the Colorado silver mines, Kingsley was seated 
at Jack Shaw’s cabin table, dashing off an 
absurd little caricature of himself as he had 
been an hour before, kneeling in front of the 
Charter Oak stove in the very clunisy decoction 
of oat cakes and fried bacon. 

‘‘How Ruby will laugh !’’ he said, little ima- 
gining that in the elation of the present hour 
Ruby’s remembrance of him was of the most 
visionary nature. So we all dream, brighten- 
ing into warmth and vigor the treasured pie- 
tures of our heart’s gallery, putting in tints 
that please our own fancy, while all the time 
the distance which we revile mercifully veils 
us from the reality. 

A fortnight later, Ruby excused herself from 
a sailing excursion to scratch off a hurried 
answer—still to a certain extent affectionate, 
witty, and entertaining as ever ; but the closing 
sentences were :— 


‘*We actually have a baronet in our humble 
circle. A Scotchman, young, and some people 
might think handsome, but my plebeian mind 
fails to acknowledge the latter fact. Fancy 
as you cannot ‘see the elephant,’ a fair, co 
face with the owner’s coat of arms stamped in 
every feature, a haughty, Poe manner, 
an inexhaustible fund of soft nothings dis- 
pears to any one whom he considers worthy 

he honor, and you have Sir Donald Keith’s 
picture to life. But besides this, I wonder if it 
would look like ‘bragging’ to tell you-that he 
is extremely complacent to 

“Yours, lovingly, Rusy.”’ 


And, some way, when he had read them, try 
as he would to banish the sensation, he felt 
very uncomfortable. He knew it was absurd, 
but—and then he lingered on the dué until it 
became more than ever intensified, and he could 
find no relief. He trusted her, how perfectly 
only his Maker and himself knew. Ruby had 
an inkling of it, and the thought began to trou- 
ble her with a gloomy persistency, which even 
Sir Donald’s blandishments could not banish. 
Perhaps, although he never transmitted a hint 
of it to her, never worried her with his jealousy 
or tormented her by his fears, instinct or wo- 
manly intuition told her he was uneasy. Per- 
haps, and here the perhaps becomes almost the 
saddest of certainties, she felt that her outward 
faithlessness was defiling her inner fidelity, 
that a memory cherished only when nothing 
more pleasurable or important banishes it 
must of necessity cease to have being. The 
actual entity monopolizes depth and surface, 
and the memory shrinks into nothingness. Not 
that she was even half in love with Sir Donald. 
She had been weak, impulsive, vain; but as 
yet not treacherous. When with him she fiirt- 
ed to the best or worst of her ability, displaying 
her conquest with an affectation of unconscious- 
ness which drove the girls around her half 





wild with envy. When away from him, for her 
mother’s benefit, she reproduced his somewhat 
pompous manner with a strong undercurrent 
of satire, which Mrs. Treval hoped was an 
amulet in Kingsley’s favor. 

“And yet, my darling,”’ she said, “I shud- 
der when I think how it will all end. You 
know you are acting far from right, and you 
must expect some retribution.” Then, in the 
blind loving way mothers have, she expatiated 
and, in the same breath, lamented Ruby’s grace 
and beauty, weighed the difference between 
her suitors, clung faintly to the old affection, 
and ended her peroration by a fear which, had 
she analyzed it, was not altogether a fear, that 
Sir Donald’s worldly advantages would dazzie 
her into acceptance. But Ruby put one slim 
hand over her lips and answered— 

“Oh, you traitorous mother! I do believe 
you want to have Lady Keith for a daughter, 
after all; but I’m going to disappoint you. I 
ain going to be true to my King.” And then, 
with her loyalty still on her lips, she left her 
mother, and running down stairs, she found 
Sir Donald smoking his meerschaum over the 
balcony. 

“Imagine what a foolish thing I’ve been 
amusing or harassing myself with,” he said, 
looking up brightly at her approach. 

“TF can’t,”” she answered, with sententious 
curiosity, leaning over the balcony to flash up 
a wilful smile at her mother. 

‘Watching the shadows on the garden, and 
wondering how far they would reach before 
you came down. They are on the roses now, 
and when they reached the thorn hedge, I was 
going to give up hope.” 

“So I came just in time for its salvation,” 
she laughed. ‘“‘ Your fancy may end with the 
roses, and spare the thorns.’’ 

“T hope so,” he murmured, with empresse- 
ment ; but she upset his sentimentality by the 
practical nature of her next inquiry :— 

‘“*Where have all the people gone to?” 

“They are all gone geologizing with Prof. 
Rising, but I infinitely preferred waiting until 
you redeemed your promise of accompanying 
me for a sail on the Lower Lily Lake.” 

Ruby stood in momentary hesitation, gazing 
down at the lurking beauty of the opal-tinted 
water, at the lilies floating from shadow into 
sunlight ; thought of her latest faithful resolve, 
glanced again, saw the blue sides and idly flap- 
ping sails of the boat, and said :— 

“Very well. It would be too bad to disap- 
point you, I suppose.” 

“Thanks!” he answered. “You can have 
no idea how tantalizing that moment of silence 
was.”” 

Over and over the lake they floated, taking 
the course of the lilies, from shadow to sun- 
light, from sunlight to shadow, floating at one 
moment through a semi-arch of willows, pass- 
ing down in the next to where the reeds grew 
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thick on the shore, and the intrusive purple 
blossoms advanced contemptuously towards 
the receding lilies. 

“TI think I could be a Pantheist if I stayed 
here long,” said Ruby, as they passed through 
a reedy neck or channel into the larger lake. 


‘‘ Everything seems to breathe it. 
“*The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, 
and the plains— 
Are not these, O soul! the vision of Him who 
reigns? 
And is not the vision He, though He be not what 
He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not 
live in dreams?’ ” 


Yes,” he answered, looking lazily down 
into the water. “Of all abstract creeds, Pan- 
theism is one of the most easy to imbibe.” 

Ruby caught a lily in her fingers, buried her 
lips in its fragranee, threw it into the water to 
be saved by him, and replied :— 

“IT do not think so, excepting under collate- 
ral influences as at present, and even then the 
impression is not more than momentary. In 
sorrows or shame, in trials or death, we would 
not look for consolation to the works of Him, 
but to Him alone. Pantheism is fascinating 
when we dip lightly into it, when for a moment 
we feast the esthetic side of our natures; but 
it is no strong-hold of defence. It seems to 
me too fleeting for a religion, and too intangi- 
ble for a creed. I should call it an emotion, 
rather than anything else.” 

“And yet,” said Sir Donald, thoughtfully, 
**it is not very much more emotional than the 
Christian religion in its acceptation by us. I 
am not scoffing for one single instant, but do 
you not think that when the large majority of 
us attend splendid churches, built, in many 
eases, more for man’s aggrandizement than a 
thank-offering to the Almighty ; when we listen 
to sacred music more artistic than earnest, and 
compose ourselves comfortabiy to hear a ser- 
mon glowing with verbal beauty and flowery 
gestheticism, we are revelling more in outer 
adornments than in Inner essence? Do you 
not think that mere emotion plays a more im- 
portant part than heartfelt adoration of the 
Deity?” 

“IT never thought of it before,” answered 
Ruby, gravely. ‘And yet I think I agree 
with you to a very great extent. Indeed, I 
fear I have exemplified it in my own experi- 
ence, although, when I think of it, I blush for 
what is almost blasphemy. How very easy to 
discover error, and how hard to correct it!’’ 

Sir Donald, who, perhaps, had expended 
much of his sincerity, looked over to the moun- 
tainous westward, then lightly turned his face 
towards her. 

‘How very solemn we have grown this af- 
ternoon! I had no idea of it when we began ; 
but all the time I have been a practical iilus- 
tration of what I was saying :— 

VOL. LXXXVIII.—21 





“* We gazed, as it were, on the hills of heaven; 
You looked within, but to me ’twas given 
To see your face as an angel’s there.’ 
We have been worshipping in Nature’s great 
cathedral, and I forgot the Creator and adored 
the creature. I thought of only you.’’ 

To a certain extent, she had been expecting 
something like this, and yet, when it came, it 
found her-entirely unprepared; found her only 
ready to stammer, witha face that flushed and 
paled at intervals :— 

“But Iam engaged, Sir Donald.” 

He could not have anticipated such an an- 
swer, but no shadow of surprise ruffled his 
cool, clearly cut face. He fastened his eyes 
mesmerically upon her instead, and asked, in 
his evenly inflected voice :— 

“Why did 1 not hear this sooner, Miss Tre- 
val? Surely, in the last few weeks we have 
been together, it has been apparent to every 
one that my admiration was fast merging into 
a deeper feeling. You could not have failed 
to know it, and yet, by neither word nor ac- 
tion, have I been informed that you were bound 
to another,”’ 

She attempted to tell him that she hardly 
considered it necessary to announce herself so 
publicly, but the mesmerism affected her flick- 
ering glance ; she grasped another lily, leaves 
and all, and crowned her weak flirtation with 
one man by treachery to another. 

“Tt was not openly ratified,”’ she faltered. 
“It is conditional, too.’’ 

ue caught in her stammering tones a return 
of hope, suffered the stern compression to pass 
from his thinly-drawn lips, and answered, 
eagerly :-— 

“Then my love will violate the conditions: 
I will’ — 

‘‘But, Sir Donald, where is my word—my 
faith ?’’ she interrupted eagerly, feeling, alas! 
in blind pain, that both were ebbing forever 
and ever away. 

‘They are phantoms, Ruby. You are fight- 
ingashadow. Whatever your past has held, 
you are mine now, and mine everlastingly.”’ 

A shadow fell upon the lakes and landscape, 
a cloud obscured the sinking sun, and Ruby 
felt instinctively that clouds and shadow alike 
had settled upon her present and future. She 
tried to fight away the infatuation that ingulfed 
her ; but she had yet to diseover that her own 
will was weak and wavering, while his was 
strong and unflinching as steel. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she said, walking into the dress- 
ing-room, where Candace was arrangirg her 
mother’s hair, “here is Lady Keith !’’ 

Mrs. Treval pushed the wendering maid 
away, woke from the reveries the last hour 
had contained, and almost screamed :— 

“O Ruby! my child! my child!” 

But Ruby sank down in a deep arm-chair, 
covered her face with both hands, and said, 
faintly :— 
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“Don’t, mamma! oh, mamma, don’t! He 
is very good, and King won’t care.’’ 

King not care! A week later, whew Sir 
Donald's patrician pride and obstinacy had 
overcome even the mother’s scruples, there 
came a long letter bearing the Colorado post- 
mark--a letter which Kingsley had written, 


trying by an increase of his own affection to | 


keep the intangible substance of a woman’s 
love still within his grasp. 


“Tell your mother mother almost—that 
I look to her for a faithful stewardship over 
my treasure,” he wrote; “that I shall be in- 
tensely unforgiving if she fails in her charge.” 


Mrs. Treval’s tears fell thick and fast when 
she received the message; but Ruby, with a 
sickened heart, dashed off an answer :— 


“O King! despise me as you will, I am én- 

gaged to Ser Donald Keith / do not know why 

ve broken my faith. I do not know why 

I have perjured myself. I do notask you to 

forgive me ; but Idoask you to give my memory 
the most dishonored burial.’ 


Over the miles of intervening landscape the 
message winged its way, reaching its desti- 
‘nation just as he had composed himself for 
the daydreams which eame in the evening. 
Eagerly and gladly the dainty seal was broken ; 
faintly and miserably the note was finished. 
He not care! 1 think, if she could have seen 
him then, she would have thought, with me, that 
man’s superior strength isan all-wise provision, 
for a man like Kingsley Lytell can experience 
the heart-ache more terribly, more acutely, than 
any woman that éver lived. He did not sink 
under it, of course ; but every hour that passed 
his sorrow was ever present. She had been 
everything to him—his whole world of woman- 
hood condensed in one.- Ever since his boy- 
hood she had been his inspiration, his reality ; 
and now—now, try as he would, his bitter be- 
reavement mocked him continually. Every 
object of his daily life seemed to bear a mnemo- 
nic connection to her name. Even in the dead 
watches of the night, when from his hard, un- 
easy pillow he watched the solemn moonlight 
flooding earth and sky; when the twinklin 
stars glanced in upon him, and the playfu 
leaves tapped gently on his window; moon- 
light and starlight, earth, sea, and sky van- 
ished entirely, and his own sorrow stood out 
on every side. Once, when a tree more ambi- 
tious than the rest protruded its branches 
through his open sash, he awoke with a start, 
and his brain of its own accord repeated a 
verse which he had read in the happy long-ago, 
when the words for him had no significance :— 


“* And like a tree it flourished, my fair hope, 
— tall and strong, and dearer than the 
rest ; 
*Twas hard to see it perish. Ahf my heart « 
Be patient still, for God, he knoweth best. 


“* Perhaps because he saw its clinging roots 





Deep in my heart sapped too much life and 


Perhaps because he knew its thickening leaves 
Would shade the windows of soul at length. 
“*He cut it down, my hope, my fair, green tree, 
And at the blow my heart all "round it shook ; 
And my sight turned from the sad scene away, 
The sight of desolation coulé not brook.’” 
The words gave him a comfort, of course ; 
but for days they never deserted him, and at 
last out of their gloomy persistency he shaped 
his fature—left the cosey office of Messrs. 
Stockburn & Co. behind him, and found per- 
petual panacea in the life of a common miner. 
“‘ She is lost to me forever/” he said, “but I 
have not lost myself. My trust in womanhood 
is gone, but not my trust in God. I will think 
of her as dead, and love her for the love she 
bore.’”’ 
Like the owner of Locksley Hall, he might 
have added— r 
“* No, she never loved me truly, Love is love for- 
evyermore,'”’ hy 
but he did not; he took up his new life man- 
fully, trying hard to forget her: and thus end- 
eth the first chapter. 


At home Ruby and her mother were making 
elaborate preparations for the wedding, which 
it had been settled was to take place in Janu- 
ary. Sir Donald had postponed his Canadian 
tour until the future. Lady Keith could accom- 
pany him, after which she was to be introduced 
with all due triumph to his ancestral home. In 
the intermission he was as attentive as the 
most exacting could desire. Wherever she 
went he was continually beside her ; whatever 
she wished for he seemed only too happy to 
supply. Ballsand parties were made for them, 
Sir Donald and his fiancée were féted on every 
side, and yet in the face of all her emoluments, 
I am bound to confess that Ruby was not 
happy. 

“It is couleur de rose without,” she said, “‘ but 
it is neutral tint within.” And perhaps her 
words expressed the truth more perfectly than 
anything I, a mere biographer, couldsay. “Sir 
Donald is kind, but his kindness never seems 
spontaneous. He is clever, but, after all, his 
talent is not so much talent as shrewdness, and 
in some ways tact. He ts educated, but his 
education seems to have focussed at one point, 
the hereditary honors and grandeur of the 
Keith family. Loving, too, I suppose, but his 
love is exacting, not like yours, O King.’”, 

“Thus she adjusted the balance in her mental 
scales, and thus often and often memory fourid 
Sir Donald wanting. Thus oftener still she 
found herself haunted the phantom of 
“might have been,” found herself stretching’ 
out a nerveless pair of hands for the reality 
she had known, but, above all her experience, 
rose the recurring certainty that 

“The tender grace of a day that was dead 
Could never come back to her.” 
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Perhaps Sir Donald caught a suspicion of it 
occasionally, but he never exhibited his knowl- 
edge, never betrayed, by either word or look, 
the slightest uneasiness. Whenever in her re- 
lations te society she incurred his disapproba- 
tion, he told her of it in a calm, dictatorial 
manner, and she, who in the old times would 
have haughtily resented such a liberty, only 
smiled wearily, and avoided a repetition of the 
offence. 

“I suppose I may as well take brevet les- 
sons in obedience,” she said, and Sir Donald, 
taking eager possession of her two listless 
hands, forgot for the moment that she was 
heiress to countless thousands. 

“My dearest, obey is a small word compared 
with love and Aonor."’ : 

Had Kingsley said that, how, like the princess 
in the fairy tale, tender words would have fallen 
diamond-like from her lips, how fondly the fair 
cheeks would have flushed, how gladly would 
have glistened “‘the sweetest eyes were ever 
seen!’” Now she averted both face and eyes, 
and felt that not one of the promises could be 
truthfully repeated, that in her heart of hearts 
she neither loved nor honored the man before 
her, Often and often she tried to cheat herself 
into the belief that she was contented, tried to 
identify the self of the present with the gay 
girl of the past—feigned an overpowering in- 
terest in her trousseau, delighted Candace by 
donning each separate robe, and irradiating the 
room with the glistening grandeur of the jewels 
he had given her. 

“You will astonish those Scoteh natives, 
Ruby,” her mother said, fondly ; and Candace, 
who was Sir Donald's most loyal champion, 
gave a low scream of admiration. 

“My Lady Keith will astonish every one 
when she is presented and figures in the Court 
Journal.” 

But even while she spoke, my Lady Keith 
was divesting herself of her gems, putting aside 
her gorgeous dress, and saying :— 

“It is all vanity:and vexation of spirit, and, 
like the Lady of Barleigh, ‘the burden of an 
honor unto which I was not born.’”’ 

‘You must not let it have the same effect, 
though,’’ Mrs. Treval said ; and Ruby laughed, 
even while she knew that every day and every 
week that was passing, bore away some of her 
life and vigor. 

“There is a very substantial dissimilarity at 
present,” she said. 

And thus the days and weeks went on, until 
at length Candace announced, with elation :-— 

“Only a fortnight until I am my Lady’s 
lady’s maid.’”” 

But Ruby, looking up from the desk she was 
arranging, did not share her elation in the least. 
“Oh, you silly girl,” she said, ‘do go away to 
mamma!" then applied herself once more to 
her work, sorting old school-girl mementos, 





endless friendships. “Putting Miss Treval 
generally out of sight,’ she sighed ; and even 
in the midst of her sigh there appeared from a 
secret erevice in the drawer, a fugitive trifle, 
which Miss Trevai had not suceeeded in putting 
out of sight. The trifle was a photograph, and 
the face on the card was that of Kingsley 
Lytell! 

I think to each and every one of us there 
comes some moment of mental perspicacity, 
some redeeming instant when self, with all its 
distortions, appears to the eyes of self. To 
Miss Treval this experience cate in the brief 
second, when that frank, half boyish face 
smiled so unexpectedly from out its secret hid- 
ing place. Before this, in all her grief, Iam 
forced to acknowledge there had been but a 
small proportion of self-reproach. She had 
told herself that by her suffering she had in 
part expiated her fault, had drowned the still, 
small voice of conscience by a vigorous asser- 
tion that she had been altogether victimized by 
circumstances, that she had been almost as 
powerless as the tangled sea-weed, which the 
stern, unflinching waves bear forever away 
and away. Now, however, sophistry and me- 
taphor vanished in the face of reality. All her 
weakness, all her selfishness came out, a per- 
fect reflection in the mental mirror, all her 
treachery mocked her, all her unwomanly van- 
ity stood out in its own enormity. 

“Oh, what am I?” she cried, in horror. ‘‘My 
King, my truest and teaderest, what am J?” 

“Ruby, love,” said Mrs. Treval, entering, 
“Sir Donald is waiting for you in the library.” 

But Ruby turned a wild, appealing glance 
around, sereamed—“O mamma, I cannot see 
him now, or any other time! I hate myself 
when I think of him,” then fell heavily back- 
wards In her mother’s arms. 

The doctors said it was the effect of some 
protracted stress upon her mental system, but 
whatever was the cause, that moment was the 
beginning of a long siege of bodily torture and 
delirium to Ruby, of agonizing uncertainty to 
Mrs. Treval. Days when not a ray of light 
penetrated the shrouded room, not a single 
sound broke the deathly gloom except when 
the fevered lips broke into a wild appeal to 
Kingstey, a passionate desire to never look on 
Sir Donald’s face again. Nights of stupor and 
long, aching dread, when her mother hung in 
speechless agony above the burning pillow, and 
Candace, in remote corners, sobbed out imp!or- 
ing prayers for the life that was so slimly sup- 


But at last, after all the torturing fear, one 
day, fever to be n, arrived, and the 
doctor, drawing Mrs. Treval aside, told her that 
the doubt was over, the danger past, that Ruby 
had come back from the valley and the shadow 
to linger longer in an earthly home. Stiil an- 
other day, when in the fall dawn of returning 


placing away innumerable gage d'amours of | consciousness, in the repetition of her last 
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thought, Ruby herself put forth a feeble little 
speech. 

‘‘ Mamma, dear, l am sorry for ali the wrong 
I have done. I know myself as I am, and now 
I’m groping feebly for the light. Will you tell 
Sir Donald that Ido not love him, and that I 
never can. It is like my old selfishness to give 


- you such a task, but you know I cannot tell, 


him myself.” 

‘Don’t speak of it, my darling,’”’ Mrs. Treval 
said ; and then summoning all the latent deter- 
mination, which in her fears of motherhood had 
so completely deserted her, she gave Sir Don- 
ald the message, at which, as a natural conse- 
quence, he was dreadfully insulted. 

Perhaps his love was disinterested, more 
probably still the on dit was true for once ; his 
thoughts may have lingered lovingly upon 
Miss Treval’s fortune ; his ‘‘canny” mind may 
have already united it to his somewhat encum- 
bered estates. However mixed or solitary his 
' motives, he was dreadfully angry, and for a 
time unbelieving. 

‘Surely there must have been some coercion 
to bring her to this decision,’ he said, haugh- 
tily ; and Mrs, Treval, catching the contagion 
of his manner, replied :— 

‘None at all, Sir Donald, other than her de- 
termination to be true to herself, and renounce 
vows which would be perjury. To tell the 
truth, if there be any coercion in the case, I 
am afraid it took place at the time she became 
engaged to you.”’ 

He started her by the vehemence with which, 
turning his face towards her, he made answer. 

“If a straightforward proposal to a young 
lady whom I believed to be disengaged be co- 
ercion, then I plead guilty to the charge ; oth- 
erwise, I utterly repudiate the insinuation. 
My engagement with Miss Treval has not shed 
such additional lustre on my name that I should 
authorize a plot toensnare it. I trust that my 
own position is too thoroughly established to 
allow any such idea further dissemination 
than the one who has just given it utterance.” 

He stopped for a moment out of breath, and 
Mrs. Treval took her hand down from her be- 
wildered eyes. 

** You puzze me, Sir Donald. I cannot fol- 
low out your thought, but Ruby gave me the 
message, and I corroborate it fully. it is vain 
now to tell you that we both inexpressibly re- 
gret the whole episode; but in justice to my 
child I must add that if her connection with. 
your name has shed no Justre upon it, neither 
has it detracted any; and furthermore I must 
remind you, that at the time of your proposal 
to her, she not only told you of her prior en- 
gagement to another, but also of her want of 
affection for you. The first fact you put aside 
as a mere bagatelle; the second your hopeful 
vanity and confidence in time enabled you to 
overlook, And though I do not for one. mo- 
ment exonerate Ruby, I cannot attempt to 





sympathize with you when I remember how 
completely you overwhelmed her weaker will 
with yours. I blame myself more than I can 
possibly express, but 1 was swaying which- 
ever way Ruby’s happiness promised to be 
most prominent, and I forgot that ruling prin- 
ciple of right which should be the guide of ex- 
istence. However, it is all over now, and 
while we sincerely regret our performance in 
the drama, I hope that your well established 
position will enable you to overcome the un- 
pleasantness of yours.” 

He tried to compromise then, but the mother 
pride was aroused, and she was firm in her 
mission. Sir Donald finished his Canadian 
tour, chagrined, if not deeply wounded : and 
thus the second chapter comes to an end. 

As spring and summer advanced, Ruby’s 
health returned, and in a quiet way Mrs. Tre- 
val felt intensely thankful.’ “I will take you 
to the seaside this summer,’ she said; and 
Ruby, who, from her late tribulation, had 
emerged strangely humbled, assented lan- 
guidly. 

So to the seaside they went, and the day after 
their arrival Mrs. Treval, glancing over the 
columns of a Western paper, riveted her eyes 
on one paragraph. 

Kingsley ae who was the last fortu- 
nate ‘striker’ in the Pelican silver mines, has 
entered into partnership with the Company. 
The firm may still be found at their old office, 
Georgetown, Colorado.” 

“‘T have been wavering long enough. Even 
if I fail now 1 will try,’’ she said, and wrote to 
him on the spot. She did not tell Ruby, of 
course, and so Ruby went on from day to day 
purifying as best she could the inner shrine of 
her heart, giving the fruits of a more perfect 
life as atonement for the withered leaves of the 
past, trying even to keep down her longings 
for one creature in the perpetual presence of 
one Creator, and succeeding so well that Mrs. 
Treval mourzed continually for the impulsive 
girl her motherhood knew no longer. ‘‘ You 
are becoming so good, darling, that I don’t 
seem to know yonu,’’ she said, half sadly, and 
Ruby smiled a trifle wearily. 

“A doubtfal compliment, mamma, but my 
goodness is not supererogatory ; 1 need all 1 
can attain to atone for my wicked, thoughtless 
past.” 

The loving mother eyes were turned away, 
the mother heart which was not so fully im- 
bued with divine grace repeated of itself :— 

“If he will only come;’’ and at last he did 
come. The parlors were crowded that even- 
ing; but Ruby, under the unfledged wing of a 
nineteen-year-old boy, had eseaped to the bal- 
cony, and by-and-by, through the witchery of 
the most enchanting of waltzes, escaped from 
him also. ‘1 will excuse you until I hear the 
last note,’’ she said, and resigned herself joy- 
fully to her position. 
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Moonlight everywhere on mountain, stream, 
and sea; moonlight on the jasmine vines and 
roses ; moonlight, like a halo, on her golden hair 
and quiet, saintly face. So King found her 
when he constituted her dreanis a reality by 
appearing before her. She neither screamed 

nor fainted ; indeed, his coming seemed so di- 
_ rectly in answer to her longings that she could 
¢ only whisper :— 

“QO King, can you ever forgive me?” 

He had come to her with some of the old, 
hard pain in his heart, but the first sound of 
her voice, the first sight of her face, pale and 
beautifal in its new sanctity, unmanned him; 
so when the band outdid itself on the “Spirit 
Valse,’”’ and Jerry McNeides returned to his 
charge, he was rewarded by seeing a strange 
face and figure leaning against the opposite 
column, by hearing a strange voice say, half 
huskily :— 

“There is not mach to forgive, Ruby. Per- 
haps you have suffered more than I, so to both 
belongs the recompense.”’ 

Thus the last chapter comes to an end, the 
accommodating curtain falls, and the dramatis 
persone step from the sombre tints of sorrow 
to joyous couleur de rose, from the blackness 
of the clouds to the brightness of the silver 
lining. 


<t>odim 
—><—- 


| LOVE THEE NOT AS OTHERS LOVE. 
BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 








I LOVE thee not as others love; 
My love for thee no time may change; 
Distance and years serve but to prove 
Affection will not be estranged ; 
For, deep and pure, within my heart 
The o’erfilled fount is gushing still; 
Nor shall thine image e’er depart, 
Nor cease my bosom’s bourn to fill. 


Though time has died since first we met, 
In halcyon days, with hearts unworn, 
How sweetly to my spirit yet 
Doth mezaories of the past return! 
In lonely hours, when thought is deep, 
A radiant spell lights up the gloom, 
And thy pure spirit comes to keep 
Sweet vigils in my silent room. 
It is no sin to love thee thus, 
Thou guileless as an angel pure; 
Holiest ties environ us, 
Which through all changes shall endure. 
Should earth no higher bliss bestow 
Than this sweet boon of heavenly love, 
It were enough for me to know 
That, parted here, we meet above! 


Am at perfection in everything, though in 
most things it is unattainable ; however, they 
who aim at it, and persevere, will come much 
nearer to it than those whose laziness and de- 
spondency make them give it up as unattaina- 
ble.—Chesterfield. 





TAINE’S “IDEAL IN ART.” 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Tue volume before us, entitled as above, 
comprises the substance of two lectures deliv- 
ered by M. Taine, to the Mole des Beaua-Arts, 
in Paris. The author brings to this work the 
same genius and critical acumen that distin- 
guished his more elaborate ‘‘ History of English 
Literature,” and by his manner of grouping 
together facts, and the laws he deduces there- 
from, demonstrates the existence of a hidden 
criterion that assigns to each work of art its 
rank in the scale of values. For in criticism, 
as elsewhere, there are ascertained truths, and 
every one admits the genius of Shakspeare and 
of Dante, of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

A brief synopsis of the novel views introduced 
in this work may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of Gopry. An artist, the author tells 
us, is judged first by his contemporaries, after- 
ward by the age that succeeds him, and then 
by another, and another ; and if the work thus 
passes from court to court, determined in the 
same manner, and the judges, stationed along 
the line of centuries, agree in the same verdict, 
the sentence is probably just. Finally, eriti- 
cism comes with its modern processes and adds 
the authority of science to this conformity of 
tastes. “A critic,’’ says M. Taine, “is now 
aware that his personal taste has no value; 
that he must set aside his temper, inclinations, 
party, and interests ; that, above all, his talent 
lies in sympathy ; that his first essay in his- 
tory should consist in putting himself in the 
place of the men whom he is desirous of judg- 
ing—to enter into their instincts and habits, 
to espouse their sentiments, to rethink their 
thoughts, to reproduce within himself their in- 
ward condition, to represent to himself minutely 
and substantially their surroundings, to follow 
in imagination the circumstances and the im- 
pressions which, added to their innate ten- 
dency, have determined their aetion and guided 
their lives.’”” Such a process is made up of 
analysis, and can be verified and perfected, like 
other scientific operations. 

The object of a work of art is to make known 
some leading character, and its value increases 
as the character becomes more notable and 
more predominant. The most important cha- 
racters vary least; art borrows this principle 
from the classifications of natural history. Cer- 
tain conditiens alter the shape and size of a 
plant, but do not affect its structure; the di- , 
minutive fern of our northern woods becomes 
a large tree in the tropics ; and we find in every 
organism two-parts, the one essential, the other 
accessory. Similar correspondences are met 
with in the animal kingdom ; the same articu- 
lations with the same relationships appear in 
the arm of the man, in the wing of the bat, in the 
vertebral columa of the horse, in the leg of the 
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cat, and in the fin of a whaie, and in animals 
as in plants certain elementary forces exist that 
subsequent transformations cannotabolish. To 
determine the value of character, therefore, we 
must observe it in its simplest form, as is done 
im anatomy and general physiology, and mark 
what is common to its elements, and what to 
arrangement and combination. 

History supplies us with the means of apply- 
ing this principle to man, and shows how events 
work upon him and modify his ideas and senti- 
ments. Time is the pickaxe that exposes our 
moral geology, and removes the successive 
strata deposited on the surface by successive 
periods. First comes a loose soil, wholly ex- 
ternal, and this corresponds to the superficial 
and empty fashionable character that lasts but 
a few years at most ; below is the harder packed 
sand and gravel, a more solid substance, repre- 
senting the character whose sentiments and 
ideas are those of an entire generation ; lower 
yet stretch layers of calcareous stone, marbles 
and shale, and the type of character for which 
these stand prevails throughout a whole his- 
toric period, and is recognized as one of the 
leading forms of human development. At last 
the primitive granite is reached, that founda- 
tion which even the historic periods cannot 
bear away, the character common to a whole 
people whose instincts and whose aptitudes are 
unaffected by revolutions, or decadences, or 
civilization. Observe the national peculiarities 
that distinguish the English, the French, and 
the Spanish ; they remain unchanged through- 
out the lapse of centuries, and will always be 
found intact and persistent, unless there occurs 
a transformation of temperament and of the 
physical structure. Farther down yet are foun- 
dations still deeper, for underiying the charac- 
ters of communities are those of races, and 
certain general traits denote that the Latins, 
the Greeks, the Germans, the Sclavonians, the 
Celts, the Persians, and the Hindoos are off- 
shoots of the same ancient trunk. Thus in the 
psychological as in the organic individual, the 
elementary characters rank highest ; and as in 
natural history we can divine the order to 
which a plant belongs from the number of its 
cotyledons, so from the structure of language 
and the nature of myths we can predict the fu- 
ture form of religion, philosophy, society, and 
art. 

To this corresponds, also, a scale of literary 
values, There is, first, a literature of fashion, 
like the novel or the farce, that comnionly blos- 
soms and deeays with the leaves of the year ; 
then come works more durable, that seem sub- 
lime to the generatious who read them, but are 
nothing more than historical documents to those 
that follow; and finally appear those master- 
pieces that revive the century and the people 
to whom they owe their origin, and are under- 
stood wherever a thinking mind is found, whose 
popularity is indestructible and whose duration 





is infinite. The more perfect a work ia the 


ideeper are the characteristics portrayed in 


it. Dante's “Divine Comedy’”’ and Goethe's 
“Faust” are summaries of two grand historical 
epochs, one showing us the way in which the 
Middle Ages regarded life, the other the way 
in which we regard it. Dé Foe wrote two hun- 
dred volumes, but is known only by his “ Ro- 
binson Crusoe,’’ for his other works expressed 
superficial and transitory characters, while that 
seized upon an enduring and profound type, 
embodying the genuine Englishman — ener- 
getic, obstinate, patient, indefatigable, born 
for labor, and capable of clearing away and 
colonizing continents. So of the numerous 
dramas and romances written by Cervantes, 
*Don Quixote’ alone is read, for in that the 
world reeognizes an eternal prototype of hu- 
man history—the heroic, sublime, visionary, 
meagre, and broken-down idealist, and the im- 
pression is heightened by the sage, matter-of- 
fact, vulgar, and gross bumpkin placed along- 
side of him. 

If we tarn to physical man and the arts that 
represent him—sculpture and painting — we 
still find that characters are more or less im- 
portant as they are more or jess stable. Dress 
is but an externality.and a decoration. The 
essential thing in the living form is the living 
body itself, and all else is accessory and arti- 
ficial. Great painters and seulptors are phy- 
siologists as writers are psychologists ; they 
expose every variety and all the consequences 
of the bilious, the lymphatic, the nervous, or 
the sanguine temperament, as the great novel- 
ists and the great dramatists.expose every re- 
action and every diversity of ‘the imaginative, 
reflective, civilized, or uncultured soul. The 
artist, like the poet, farnishes history with the 
most fruitful documents, for pictures reveal 
the structure and corporeal instincts of a peo- 
ple, as literature reyeals the structure and spi- 
ritual aptitudes of a civilization. “ 

Characters there, in nature as in art, rank 
higher or lower, as they are greater or lesser 
forces, more or less resistant to attack, and ca- 
pable of effects more or less vastand profound. 
But there is still another standard that deter- 
mines their value, and they are to be again 
classified according as they are more or less 
baneful or beneficial through the help or hin- 
drance they contribute to our life. The highest 
of all beneficent characters is the faculty of 
loving, whatever its form, whether generosity, 
humanity, sweetness, tenderness, or native 
goodness, and the more vast the object of that 
love the more beautiful we find it. Thus in 
history and in life the world reserves its greatest 
admiration for the patriotism that has inspired 
men to die in defence of their country, for the 
sentiment of universal charity that has Jed mis- 
sionaries among barbarian people, for the im- 
passioned zeal that has sustained so many dis- 
tinguished inventors, and forall those superior 
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virtues that, under the name of probity, justice, 
honor, and self-sacrifice, develop the eiviliza- 
tion of humanity. On the other hand, opposite 
characters occupy a reverse position, and meet 
with universal abhorrence. 

Applying this second scale to literary values, 
we find that the work expressing a beneficent 
character is superior to the work expressing a 
malevolent character, all other things being 
equal. Writers undertaking to depict men as 
they are, are often obliged to portray them in- 
complete, mixed up, and inferior; but where 
such a necessity is imposed upon great artists, 
they conceal the mediocrity of their characters, 
either by using them as accessories or contrasts 
to throw out some principal figure in stronger 
relief, as Sancho in “‘ Don Quixote,”’ or by lead- 
ing them on from one mishap to another, and 
thus satisfying the reader’s sense of justice. For 
pleasure is experienced as well in seeing folly 
and egotism crushed as in an expansion of 
goodness and strength. Yet, notwithstanding 
these artifices, if such characters are numerous 
in a work, and occupy the prominent place, 
they finally repel us, and our admiration or 
approval becomes mingled with repugnance. 

Midway between the highest and lowest 
types is placed a family of powerful but in- 
complete ones, in which some disposition or 
other of mind or of character is developed with 
enormous accretion, at the expense of the rest, 
amidst all sorts of ravages or of misfortunes. 
Personages thus moulded are the best suited 
to dramatic and philosophic literature, and we 
find them among the Greek, Spanish, and 
French tragedians, in Lord Byron and Victor 
Hugo, but nowhere more vigorous, more per- 
fect, and more distinct, than with the two 
great judges of man, Shakspeare and Balzac. 
Shakspeare delighted to depict some gigantic 
force, self-destructive or destructive of another, 
and his heroes, Coriolanus, Hotspur, Ham- 
let, Lear, Timon, Leontes, Macbeth, Othello, 
Antony, Cleopatra, Romeo, Juliet, Desdemona, 
Ophelia, are swept away eifher by the fury 
of a blind imagination, the ®gitations of fren- 
zied sensibility, the tyranny of flesh and blood, 
mental hallucination, or the irresistible flood 
of rage or of love. Add to these the carnivo- 
rous souls who spring like lions on the human 
flock, Iago, Richard III., Lady Macbeth, and 
all who have expelled from their veins the last 
drop of ‘‘the milk of human kindness,” and 
you have a gallery of figures that manifest the 
important. characters, the elementary forees, 
and the deepest strata of human nature. In 
reading such creations one experiences the 
emotions of a man let into the secret of things, 
and admitted to the contemplation of the laws 
that govern the soul, society, and history. 

One step farther, and we encounter those 
perfect images of feminine innocence, good- 
ness, virtue, and delicacy, that Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries have multiplied, and that 





reappear under diverse forms in English ro- 
mance and drama, the latest of their descend- 
ants-being found in the Esther and the Agnes 
of Dickens. Finally, Goethe, in Iphigenia, 
and Tennyson, in the Idyis of the King, have 
attempted to reach the highest point of the 
ideal, but the atmosphere of advanced civiliza- 
tions is not congenial to it, and heroes and 
gods are only to be found at remote ages, at 
the origin of peoples, and amidst the dreams 
of human infancy. 

lf we now consider physical man, and the 
arts that represent him, perfect health culmi- 
nating in a perfect body is for him the most 
beneficent character. But at the present day 
our bodies are cramped and deformed by the 
constraints of human society, and it is only in 
the works of the great masters that we behold 
them as they ought to be. Firm and vigorous 
health, rhythm of structure, and freedom of 
attitude, are manifested in their figures; but 
this is not all, for the souls speak out from 
within, and attest either the energy and sub- 
limity of the will, as in Michael Angelo, or the 
elevation and exquisite refinement of the in- 
telligence, as in Leonardo da Vinci, or the 
immortal sweetness and repose of the soul, as 
in Raphael. 

Not only, however, do characters hold a 
higher place, and raise to a higher rank the 
works of art by which they are expressed, as 
they are more important or more beneficent ; 
but it is also necessary that they should become 
as paramount as possible, and that in a pie- 
ture, in a statue; in a’poem, in an edifice, and 
in a symphony, all the effect should converge 
to one point. This convergence is often want- 
ing in nature, but never fails in the work of 
great artists, and it is thus that their charac- 
ters are more powerful! than real ones, although 
composed of the same elements. They are 
prepared minutely and remotely, supported by 
a vast framework, built up by a profound 
logic, and we feel that they cannot be other- 
wise than they are. Nobody has possessed 
this gift to the same extent as Shakspeare. If 
you attentively read each of his parts, you will 
find at every step, in a word, in a gesture, in 
an outburst of the imagination, in a desultory 
flow of ideas, in the turn of a phrase, an echo 
and an ‘index revealing to you the inward 
state, the entire past and the future of the per- 
sonage before you. One point is essential: the 
whole work must move forward in the same 
line and direct all its forces toward a given 
end ; for in art, as in nature, the parts must 
constitute a whole, and the least part of the 
least element be subordinate to the whole. 

In pictures we observe, first, the living bod- 
ies, and it is necessary that the muscles, the 
skin, the attitude, and the physiognomy, har- 
monize; but these are only the grosser and 
outward concordanees, and there are others 
more profound ; for the least part of the body 
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contributes, through its amplitude, its form, its 
color, its dimensions, its consistency, to rank 
the human animal amongst one or the other 
species. All the elements and effects must 
converge, and, if the artist causes one to be 
contradictory, he partially destroys the effect 
of the other. This explains why Michael An- 
gelo passed twelve years in dissecting. The 
exterior parts of the human body are the 
treasury of the sculptor and painter, as the in- 
terior are of novelist and dramatist; and if 
you study the figures of the great masters, you 
will perceive that from the heel to the head, 
from the curve of the arched foot to the lines 
on the face, there are no dimensions, no form, 
no tone of flesh, that do not contribute to- 
ward bringing into relief the character that 
the artist desired to express. 

Thus Mr. Taine establishes three scales by 
which works of art are to be valued, according 
as the characters they express‘are more impor- 
tant or more beneficent, the two in reality con- 
stituting but one force, or according as their 
effects converge to a single point. He is by 
nature a critic, and does not merely point out 
beauties and cavil at faults, but enters into the 
spirit of the work, and seizes upon its central 
characteristic. This style is one of peculiar 
fascination, and though, in his love of antithe- 
sis, he sometimes sacrifices simplicity, he is not 
only a delightful companion, but a trustworthy 
guide. 
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OUR WEDDING DAY. 
BY 8. 8 COLT. 


We went to our bridal one wintry day, 

When the winds were keen and the skies were gray. 
We went alone with no bridal throng; 

We poured no wine, we woke no song; 

But the stars looked down upon steadfast brows, 
As we clasped our hands and uttered our vows. 


We were young, but we both had looked on life; 
Had measured its tasks, and felt its strife. 

We both had reared our “castles in air ;’ 

Had equally tasted life’s cup of despair; 

Our feet had bled upon rugged roads ; 

Our shoulders bent beneath heavy loads. 


And so we had met and learned to love, 
With our graves below, and the stars above ; 
And we dared go forth that December day, 
With fearless hearts our vows to say— 

ut we cared not to call any bridal throng, 
To pour the red wine and wake the song. 


Ten years have passed since that winter’s day; 
And the winds blow keen, the skies are still gray; 
‘For richer or poorer—for better or worse !’’ 

Let our faithful hearts the yow rehearse ; 

We would pledge again, were we free to-day, 

To “love and cherish,” to “love and obey, ” 


It has all been “ poorer,” not “richer,” for us; 








Our lot none “ better,” and much been “ worse ;” 
The days have been chill, and our spirits “ blue ;” 
High hopes have failed, and friends been untrue; 
Dark hours we have known of trial and pain; 
But if free, we would utter our vows again! 





What though we have felt the furnace heat, 
Though life's bitter hath almost exceeded its sweet ; 
Our hearts are not crushed, our spirits not bent; 
Our faith not extinct, our courage not spent ; 

Hand clasping hand we'll press onward and say, 
“The best day of life was our gray Wedding Day?!’ 





BUBBLES. 
BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


(Suggested by the beautiful statuette by John Rogers, 
of a child blowing bubbles.) 


I saw him blowing the bubbles bright, 

With their rainbow tints and their globes of light; 
*T was a summer morning—the sky was calin, 

And the breath of Nature was soft as balm; 

And the boy was happy, and glad, and gay, 
Blowing his bubbles the livelong day. - 


1 saw him again when his hair was brown, 
And his youthful lip was clothed with down, 
And his fond eye rested upon a girl 

With mischievous eyes and hair a-curl; 

And then, as I looked at her tossing bead, 
“He is blowing bubbles again,” I said. 


I saw him once more, when manhood’s prize— 
The love of woman—shone in his eyes. 

But the world of commerce flung out its star. 

And he passed by his love as he looked afar; 

For wealth must be won, though love’s forgot; 
“*Tis a bubble,” I said, “though he knows it not.” 


And I saw him again, when a living flame 

Had been lighted within him—the thirst for fame! 
His name was spreading across the lands, 

And the world was reaching to him its hands; 
But his eye was restless, his glad look fled, 

And “It’s only a bubble,” again I said, 


And now he is walking adown the road, 

Where he soon will drop each weary load, 

And he looketh back on his unfilled life, 

With its reaching, and grasping, and toil, and strife, 
And he says, as he thinks of the shroud and pall, 
“Our days and our years—they are bubbles all! 


“Our hopes are bubbles, that break like foam; 
Our leves are bubbles, that find no home; 

Our friendships are bubbles, that‘follow gold; 
And our hearts are bubbles, that soon grow cold; 
And it seems, whenpye come to look on death, 
That life’s but a buble—a passing breath!” 








tied 
— 





Ir there has been no temptation, there can 
be no merit; if there has been no struggle, 
there can be no victory. 


A Hios STanDARD oF Comrort.—The more 
numerous the comforts, viewed as necessaries , 


by the great body of the people, and the far- ¢ 


ther those comforts are removed from 
sensuality, the higher the moral condition of 
that people, is a principle in politics without ’ 
an exception. The warm house, the neat furni- * 
ture, the comfortable meal, the decent c'othing, 
the well-weeded and flower-decorated garden, 
the favorite singing-bird and spanie), and the 
small but well-chosen collection of books, are 
enjoyments beyond the means of the idle, and 
not the choice of the tavern hunter. 
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A FIRESIDE STORY. 
BY FLORENCE HARTLAND. 


“*T THINK we will have a miserably stormy 
night,” said my mother, entering our little 
sitting-room, late one evening in November; 
‘the snow falls heavily now, and the wind is 
rising—hark! how it blows already!’ 

I made no reply, but drew a heavy shawl 
more closely around meas I lay on the sofa, 
and continued my steady gaze into the fire. 

The littie room, although meagrely furnished, 
looked very cosey and inviting in contrast with 
the dreary prospect out of doors. The bright 
firelight flickered cheerily over the white, un- 
papered walls, bare but for a single engraving, 
and brought out in fine relief the stand of flour- 
ishing geraniums which stood near the window. 
The carpet was home-made, ’tis true, but clean 
and fresh-looking ; and the little spindle-legged 
table was almost forgotten in looking at the re- 
spectable number of choice volumes ft bore. 
Still, although my mother seated herself by my 
lounge and fondly stroked back the hair from 
my forehead, asking, in her gentlest tones, 
‘How is my child to-night?’ I did not return 
the caress, and the fretful, dissatisfied look did 
not leave my face as I answered, “*Somewhat 
better, mamma, but enjoying quiet more than 
anything else.”’ 

My heart smote me immediately, as I saw 
the hurt look which crossed her dear, patient 
face, but I made no amends, and hurriedly 
went on: ‘Yes, I am better, mamma, my 
ankle is much less painful to-night, but the 
thought that I will soon be well again gives me 
anything but pleasure! Were it not that your 
burden is heavier during my sickness, I should 
be contented to remain in this state all-the win- 
ter. The idea of resuming my school is per- 
fectly loathsome to me! I detest it! it sickens 
me to hear the same lessons drawled out day 
after day; to be forever dragging through 
the dull routine of duties utterly and entirely 
distasteful to me. If this is to be my life’s work, 
if the freshest and best years of my existence 
ate to be spent in teaching a miserable little 
country school, I would prefer to die now.” 

I had spoken excitedly and rapidly, and now 
I laid my head down on the sofa-pillow, and 
tears, hot and rebellious, fell through the fin- 
gers which vainly strove to hide them, 

“Why, my daughter,” mother said, present- 
ly, in her dear, kind voice, “‘ what has brought 
this mood upon you? You are generally so 
hopeful and happy, I did not dream these vain 
repinings had even a place in your thoughts.’’ 

“I cannot help it, dearest mother,” I an- 
swered ; ‘‘indeed, 1 have tried to stifle them 
back, but it seemed that to-night they would 
have utterance. I am so tired of this life! I 
do so long for a larger insight into the great 
bustling world around us than this little inland 











town affords, Iso yearn for something new 
and exciting—my very soul craves food meet 
for it. .When I read accounts of the gay lives 
some girls have in the cities, I envy them their 
blessings. I Jove the beautiful in every form, 
and think, sometimes, how intensely I would 
enjoy visiting a picture-gallery in town, or at- 
tending one of the grand, heavenly operas— 
and yet I never saw half-a-dozen fine pictures 
in my life, and the best musician I ever heard 
is Doctor Morton's wife, who knows nothing 
in comparison with even mediocre performers 
in town. O mother, why did God give me 
these luxurious tastes, these aspirations for 
something higher, if they are never to be in- 
dulged and gratified ?”’ 

“* For God, through ways we have not known, 

Will lead His own!’” 

repeated my mother, softly, as I paused. ‘ Mi- 
riam, my darling, you forget that our destinies 
are in the hands of an all-wise and merciful 
Father, who knoweth what is best for us, and 
will not inflict one pang or disappointment that 
is not for our good. Can you not trust Him 
entirely? The road He sometimes gives His 
children to walk is rough and hard, but surely 
’tis a blessed comfort to know that He is lead- 
ing us, and if we but trust Him entirely, and 
give ourselves up to His guidance, the darkness 
shall eventually melt away into the perfect 
day. I know it seems hard for others, far less 
capable of appreciating them perhaps, to have 
so many advantages from which you are de- 
barred ; but, Miriam, who knows but that you 
might, like many others, forget the Giver In 
the enjoyment of His gifts? You would be 
much happier if you would only try always to 
remember that God never denies usa pleasure, 
never inflicts a pang, but ’tis done in tenderest 
love. The luxuries and elegances of high life 
do not always bring happiness—as many dis- 
contented, weary hearts beat within the superb 
mansions on Fifth Avenue as in the lowliest cot- 
tage in all New England. You know, Miriam, 
that you were named for my friend Miriam 
Langsley, but you have never heard her his- 
tory. Let me tell you it to-night, and perhaps 
it will teach you a lesson of contentment. 

‘“When I was sixteen, I was sent, as you have 
been told, from my quiet parsonage-home in 
Massachusetts to a boarding-school of high 
repute in a distant part of my native State. 
There were over one hundred pupils, .from 
many different States, but from them all I 
singled out Miriam Langsley for a friend. She 
was a lovely girl both in form and disposition ; 
dressed handsomely, and was a general favor- 
ite in school, on account both of her winning 
manners, and the fact that her liberal supply 
of pin-money enabled her to procure many 
little luxuries for herself and associates which 
the institute larder did not afford. She was 
very talented, and an earnest, truthful, high- 
spirited girl, with a dash of hauteur in her in- 
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tercourse with strangers, but toward those she 
loved perfectly plain and unassuming. For 
two years we were inseparable companions, 
and just before we graduated the bond of affec- 
tion between us was further strengthened by 
our being confirmed side by side in the little 
village church tiear the institute. Then we 
parted—she to return to her luxurious home 
in Boston, where her parents were anxiously 
waiting to bring her out in society—I to go 
back to my old-time, quiet life in the parson- 
age. I remember now the long talk we had in 
my room the night before Commencement- 
Day. She was sitting at the open window gaz- 
ing steadily upward at the quiet stars, when 
she turned to me with her large, bright eyes 
full of tears, and said: ‘Mary, itis strange, but 
brilliant as my future looks to me, and delight- 
edly as I anticipate meeting my friends, at 
times I almost dread the idea of going home! 
It has been comparatively easy to be a Chris- 
tian here, where many of my young compan- 
ions are trying to walk the same path, but what, 
what shall I do among the gay throng who will 
surround me when I get home? My father, 
you are aware, is one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in Boston, and his pride in me is so 
great that he will want me to shine pre-emi- 
nently in the fashionable circle to which he will 
introduce me. I shall live in ease and splendor 
—have not a wish unsatisfied—be courted and 
caressed ; but Mary, will I not forget the holy 
vows I took upon me so recently, and float idly 
and carelessly along with the current? Per- 
haps I may become, in time, a fashionable, hol- 
low-hearted woman of the world, treading the 
rounds of dissipation as thoughtlessly and self- 
ishly as the rest. But O Mary,’ she said, sud- 
denly, burying her head in my lap, ‘if I thought 
this would be my fate, I had rather die to-night 
with your faithful arms about me and the me- 
mory of our sweet talks of heaven still fresh in 
my heart!’ 

“T soothed her lovingly, and after awhile she 
lifted up her head and smiled as I pictured the 
joyful reunion with her friends at home, and 
the long confidential letters she would write 
me descriptive of her new pursuits, ‘But re- 
member,’ she said, at last, ‘you are to spend 
next winter with me. It will seem like dear 
old St. John's to have you near me again.’ 

“The next day we parted—and now wait a 
moment while I bring a package of her letters, 
written just after reaching Boston ; they will 
tell her story better than I could—here is the 
first one :— 
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fear al 
at A 


of and, he eae ‘arbe 
, when smilingly ~; pointing 
stledsl turning ov cree t the hooks and engrav. 
gs, “* is Charles Bertra at the com ear 
of most of my wanderings. om should 
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to introduee him, but bar the entrance to your 
heart, signora; he is irresistible when 
chooses to be,”’ y as this was said, I 


voice. And now, dear, how shall I confess to 
you, who are so rigid in your ideas of right, the 
inte which I have been led; so bitterly. 
i regretted since... Mary, I waltzed that 
night with Mr. Bertram! I scarcely know how 
it happened—I remember that as the music 
commenced, and the dancers were leading off 
to the saloon, he turned to me, and without the 
formality of ‘‘requesting the pleasure,” etc., 
which usually p an invitation to dance, 
drew my arm within his, and we followed the 
others. Foran instant I demurred, and ed 
him te excuse me ; but he smiled incredulously, 
and said, ‘Not waltz? me, but your 
eyes say differently. Come! the music is wast- 
ing!’ And o ed. O Mary, all ape 
since, all my dread of what you will think, can- 
not make me forget the intoxication of that 
wanad men yoo nee _ ately I oe it 
when you first wen ’ n’s; 
only time I’ve yielded to my inclination for a 
while, and I felt as though I could float 
on forever, buoyed up by the passionate mu- 
sic. companion must have been equally 
charmed, for he said, a3 he took me out to pro- 
menade in the cool hall, “Thank you for that 
pleasure, Miss Langsley ; it is the very first real 
waltz I’ve had since leaving Paris.” 
I am boring you with all this nonsense. 
es the night is wearing toward 
amma would scold 
me if she knew I had not retired, as she’s un- 
easy about a slight cough I contracted at a con- 
pont not many days ago; a mere trifle which 
will be well to-morrow, I trust. Good-night ! 
I wish I could kneel by you side to-night and 
say another prayer with you. I meed your 
gentle influence, I’m . 
MrreiaM LANGSLEY. 


Mamma was musing sadly, gazing earnestly 
at the bright woodfire as 1 had done, and 
silently handed me another letter, without 
replying at all to my eager comments on the 
arst. 


Boston, January 8th, 184-. _ 

DEAREST Mary: Your last letter should 
have been answered longago; but I have been 
ill, and m heed is so angus lens from weak- 
ness now can scarcely guide a. The 
cough that I mentioned in ay oy 
left me, but grows, I think, m 
Mary, my oldest, best friend, I wish you were 
_ yy am ee Oh, 
or of those blessed when we 
strolled through the quiet a and you 
would talk to me, your proud, world! 

heaven, “‘our home,” ca t, an 

ike so confidentiy of our final reunion there 
eaven! Ah, dearest! shall J ever enter in 





through those golden gates, and be one of the 
— white-robed throng who stand before the 

rone? Once, before I entered this giddy 
whirl of fashionabie life, I felt that, were I to 
die, I, too, should ‘go home,” but all is dark 
within me now. The gay life of the past few 


months me. I am no longer the 

innocent, sim girl you knew. I 

have been fe and caressed; my 

beauty the of every to ; and no se- 

lect 7 eomplete without the 

ar nae thes Miss Langsley.’’ 
y the beautiful i of truth and 


I hadcherished in my heart grew marred, 
and I became as light, gay, and frivolous, to 
all appearance, as the veriest butterfly around 
Sincahae taudag af sumpibieg poem ateny. 

serabie feeling of e going wrong. 
I mee gs Be for a while in convincing 
myself I have really not strayed so far, 
after all, from the right path; that it is only 
natural for me to k deeply of the cup of 
leasure when the whole world is smiling so 
brightly for me, and fate itself seems lurin 
meon. At these times, when I succeed in si- 
lencing my conscience, I am perfectly intoxi- 
eated with happiness; earth is so beautiful 
that I do not yearn for heaven ; for, oh, Mary, 
I love and am loved! Charles Bertram, the 
tleman whom I mentioned in my last, has 
old the old, old story, and I have promised, 
with papa’s full approbation, to give myself 
away when the flowers come again ; and then, 
if my health is entirely restored, papa con- 
sents that I may be se ted from him a year 
while Charles takes me to Europe. He says 
that I cannot realize the full joy of loving un- 
til I breathe the enchanted air of Italy; and 
yet, I think, if I loved him more, I should die 
rom pure excess of ness. Mary, I worship 
him. I glory in his intellect, his almost fault- 
less person ; but even while ere to that 
strangel winning yoice of his, a chill of a 
prehension strikes me. I feel that God will 
not bless our betrothal. On Christmas morn- 
ing he took me to church. He had wished me 
to visit a picture gallery instead, but I per- 
sisted in refusing, and he went with me. I 
shall never forget how awed, and yet how hu- 
miliated and fallen, I felt when the chimes 
eommenced ringing the Christmas carols, and 
then the full choir burst out with “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will to men.” I could not help it. I bowed 
my head on the velvet cushion, and sobbed. 
It seemed as though for a moment al! the sins 
and follies of the past few months were lifted 
from me, and I was the same pure child who 
had knelt beside re in the little village church, 
with the ae hands upon my head, while 
he asked that I might be kept = from 
ld, and continue Christ’s disciple for- 
glanced at Charles, but he was listen- 
he recitative, ‘Now, when Jesus was 
Bethlehem of Judea,’’ with a cold, sar- 
c¢ smile, and when I asked him coming 
mé if the musie was not grand, he said, 
“The musie? Yes, certainly; but the words 
were meaningiess."’ “‘Meanin less!’ It has 
rung in my ears ever since. dark thought 
has crept latolmy heart that bie le a seoffer at 
Christianity. I know that he is cold and cyni- 
nal with world, but: to me is tender as a 
with her babé. «It is too late now to 
and I would not if I could. I love him 
entirely, and, I fear, sinfully, that I could 
ot. could not send him from me, if he were an 
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open infidel! I seem to be leading two lives— 
one with and for him, all glowing and radiant 
with this strange, new passion; the other, O 
Mary! is a score memory of my broken 
vows to God, and intense on nn the 
purity and peace of those better days. My 
good angel — yet, but there is 
lling 


voice more that me, and I 
—_ re Sag Poona onl _— elie true = 
shine is the 

Charles may be meahs of bringing him 


ma. be permitted me to reclaim from infi- 
= arens, oh, I would suffer for years to at- 
n 


Our marriage will probably take place about 
the last of April, if my health improves ete 
to allow i arg of course, you will come to 

I w you io 


eran wardness, of: will pr ert — 
o7 all my wa a wall see 
the last ot Miriam . I shall expect 
you to be here certainly last of March. 
heart aches for you. 
ou are tired of my prosy, istical letter, 
80 perhaps ’tis best to stop. troublesome 


cough! I am very slow getting well. I sup- 
I cannot be sick much er. Doc 
airfax says I need change of air, and papa 
asked me how I would: like to take a 
short trip southward as far as Charleston, 
’Twould be delicious, I told him; but Charles 
and mamma lock lugubrious, and rather op- 
pose it. Papa and I may carry the day, how- 
‘ever, and if we do, my next may date from the 
Palmetto State. Your own 
MiriaM LANGSLEY. 


“Here is the last one she ever wrote me,”’ 
-mamma said, simply, as I looked up with 
brimming eyes, and handed her the one I had 
just read. 


> ‘ aan Boston, April 13th, fag oe 
ex ong ere this, dear Mary, ve 
been breathing e mild Southern air, but ‘I 
was too weak for the journey, and the doctor 
said wait until spring; but I shall never go. 
They cannot cheat me any longer with hopes 
of qreees I know that my life is slowly 
but steadily poo Byam i and very soon its 
fitful dream will over forever. I cannot 
walk about now, but lie all day on the sofa in 
my chamber, and look through the window at 
the yg Ay heavens, and wonder how 
long ‘twill before the angels are sent to 
pm ag dincag. gthondl s up to their 
fave’ passed. throngh «hard Srengi; et 6 
ave a 2g. a 
so deep and insting has fallen u 
at it seems a foretaste of that which is to 
come. At first, when the terrible certainty of 
death came u me, I quailed in terror. It 
was too horrible to think of leaving the bright- 
ness and bloom of life—and a life as 
mine had been—to lie down in the dark 
‘and loneliness, and gloom of the grave. 
in the terror and anguish of that hour I fled 
instinctively to the only one who could save 
me, and I feel that He has forgiven all my 
wanderings ; — clasped close in His arms, 


é 


can tread u hy Satonae the dark 
ley that stretches ju fore me. 

en I felt that I must I overcame m 
previous diffidence, and Charlies 
about eternity. God himself must have been 
with me during that interview, or I could not 
have borne it. He would not believe that I 


s 
1 





was really so ill, but told me that I would 


soon be well again, and asked if I 
to impede oor union; and whem Tesait' that I 
e our union ; a1 1 a 
wegen to be m ed ’ | 
v 


consider this he said bit- 
terly he had been had 
never loved him as he 5 he 
left me, He is gone, I know not where, far 
from Boston. 


80 y powerful an influence u me, 
that close and constant intercourse with him, 
such as is neo from the married state, 
would inevita eee not only my heart, 
but mind, also, to be an exact pe of his 
own, and reflect faithfully his views and feel- 
ings. I loved him so; ah, Mary! I love him 
1. I sit and listen sometimes, thinking I 
must hear his steps again, and catch the 
of his brown eyes. Do you think that in 


heaven the a: are permitted sometimes to 
revisit their friends on earth? If so, I’ll 1 fy 
and put such beautiful thoughts of 


to him 
into his heart, that perhaps I may save him. 
If I could only firmly believe that in heaven I 
shall meet him again, the last sting of death 
would have left me. Life with me has been 
like a sparkling strain of music, with a d 
rapid, mournful undertone ing through 
The careless lockers-on he only the merry 
tones; they caught not the wail of sadness 
and disappointment which inwound it. I can 
= it = calmly, I think ; but it would com 
ort me inexpressibly, I could be more brave 
at the last, if you were with me. I asked you 
to come to my bridal; a stronger interest 
should bri ar now. Will you not come to 
see what wi eed be the last of 

MretaM LANGSLEY. 


The wild November wind was sweeping in 
stormy gusts azound the little cottage, as I laid 
the yellow, faded letter reverently back in mo- 
ther’s band, and asked, “ Did you go, mamma? 
and did she die?” 

‘*Many years ago,” she said, answering. my 
last question. ‘Yes, I went; and she died 
with my hand in hers and a verse of one of our 
old school hymns upon her lips. Among all 
the precious memories of my life I cherish that 
of her death as one of the sweetest and most 
sacred; as coming nearest what I wish the 
closing hours of my own life to be. At the 
last, the pain from which she had suffered so 
intensely subsided, and she lay in the beauti- 
ful room her parents had taken so much pride 
in fitting up for her a short time before, per- 
fectly conscious that all would soon be over, 
yet smiling, and bidding us remember how 
very short a time it would be before we should 
join her in the green pastures and beside the 
stil] waters of the better land. I believe sha 
was perfectly happy, for Charles Bertram, the 
mah whom she had so truly loved, was with 
her several days before she died, and after a 
long private conversation with him one day, 
she said that her last earthly desire had been 
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gratified. I did not ask her what it was, but I 
thought how strangely and mysteriously God 
carries out His great designs. 

**I stood with him beside her coffin, and as 
we looked down at the pure face from which 
every trace of earth’s passion and pain had van- 
ished, leaving only the strange, sacred sweet- 
ness which death sometimes gives, although I 
knew the man was drinking a bitterer draught 
than life could ever put to his lips thereafter, 
he did.not breathe an audible sigh. He was 
passing through the furnace of tria]; his very 
garments were scorched by its fiery breath, as 
the enemy of souls battled desperately to re- 
gain his old dominion over him ; but her spirit 
must have been with him then;. for looking 
down at that calm, marble face, the powers 
of darkness were vanquished; and I saw the 


chrism of a new and higher manhood stamped 


upon his brow, the seal of a peace to whieh he 
had before been a stranger. I have never seen 
him since, but I hear from him occasionally, 
and he is now a sincere and consistent Chris- 
tian. He never married. 

“IT have told you this, Miriam ; unfolded one 
of the saddest and holiest pages of my life’s 
history, toshow you how entirely mistaken you 
are, in your idea that wealth and luxurious liy- 
ing always bring happiness. The possessors of 
large wealth have a solemn responsibility rest- 
ing upon them; they have very many strong 
temptations from which those in humbler life 
are exempt—temptations to forget, in the full 
enjoyment of the good things of this world, the 
sober realities of the life which istocome. We 
have much to be thankful for; if not elegant 
in our home, we are at least comfortable, and 
when you speak, of the drudgery of a ‘little 
country school,’ recollect how many in our land 
would, oh, how thankfully! occupy your posi- 
tion. The true secret of happiness is not to 
keep our eyes so constantly fixed on the great 
temporal advantages which the more fortunate 
of earth enjoy; but rather look at the thou- 
sands of toiling and suffering ones less happily 
situated than ourselves. Be a true woman, 
Miriam, my child; enter anew upon your du- 
ties with a firm determination to discharge 
them faithfully, no matter how irksome and 
distasteful they may sometimes be. Remem- 
ber that 

“* Those who bear the cross to-day 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow.’ ” 


~— 
— 





PRRcEPTS. are the rules by which we ought 
to square our lives. 

I xsow not which of these two I should wish 
te avoid most—the scoffer at virtue and reli- 
gion, who, with heartless yillany, butchers in- 
nocence.and truth; or the pietist, who crawls, 
groans, blubbers, and secretly says to gold, 
thou art. my hope! and to his belly, thou art 
my god !—Lavater. 





TWO LIVES. 
BY K. & 

A DARK, rainy winter’s day is drawing to a 
close ; heavy black clouds, hopeless of break- 
ing, droop around the horizon, and the faint, 
pale light falls dimly through the tall, bare 
windows of. the academy in the village of Hal- 
ston... It is four o'clock, and the children, with 
noisy call and talk, have left the room. The 
tired master, after indulging in a yawn or two, 
rustles his papers together and walks out after 
them, down the wet streets, in faint hopes of a 
letter at the post-office. 

A young girl sat in one corner working over 
her algebra—a dark-robed, fair-haired gir! ; 
there was nothing remarkable in her pale face 
as she bends it over her paper, but the great 
power and prominence in the forehead, which 
was strongly marked for one so young, and a 
pair of strangely attractive gray eyes, which 
she raised at a restless movement of her com- 
panion. He was the janitor of the school, a 
boy, handsome enough in his way, yet despised 
by his mates for his poverty, but who had 
found favor in her eyes; and now he turned to 
her for help. 

“T can’t understand it,’”’ he said, moving to- 
wards her with an uneasy face ; ‘‘I’ve thought 
about it more than most boys, I guess, and I 
can’t get hold of it. Faith, they say you must 
have faith; but it is all mixed up with me.” 

“There’s a good deal of darkness in the 
world,” said the girl, with her eyes on the dull 
clouds, “‘ but there must be some power outside 
to hold things straight.” 

“*T can see that; oh, I believe it; for what 
would become of us if there were not? But 
they say believe ; I don’t know how, and it gets 
all mixed up,” he repeated despairingly. 

*T can only think of it,” she said, ‘‘as if I 
were falling down a black abyss, and a hand 
were stretched to me, and a voice said, ‘ Hold 
me, I can save you; would you not cling for 
your life?’ In the same way I cling to the 
words, ‘Whosoever cometh unto me, I will in 
no wise cast out.’ I can’t -help others much,”’ 
she continued, after a pause, gathering up her 
books as she spoke, ‘‘I can only tell them what 
helps me. I shouldn’t wonder if this were my 
last day at school, for we are going to leave 
Halston ; so.I will bid you good-by, and give 
you my ‘last word,’’’ she said, with a smile. 
Then, more graveiy, ‘be a man, Wilfrid, work 
your way up, persevere, and I think you will 
soon find light in your religion ; and though I 
shall probably never see you again, I shall be 
always so glad to hear good of you ;”’ so holc- 
ing out her hand kindly, she was gone. 

She did not see, as the door closed after her, 
how the boy flung himself before a desk, bury- 
ing his face in his hands and.sat motionless till 
the black shadows closing around warned him 
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to go. Then he rese, his face white with a pas- 
sionate resolution, and flang out the words, “1 
will go on—for her sake.”’ : 


Mrs. Allenster’s elegant drawing-rooms were 
filled with the beauty and genius of the city, 
one fine evening, in the height of the season ; 
and most perfect entertainments Mrs. Allen- 
ster always gave, society said. There camé 
the literati and the men of learning and’‘sel- 
ence; the women of genius, wit, and bestity 
met and talked in her tasteful house. Besides 
these, the young people loved to wander in 
her flower-perfumed, dimly-lighted halls, and 
waltz to the slow, voluptuous music of Strauss, 
in the small but perfect gem of a ball-room, 
where there was no glare of gas, but the soft 
light of wax candles glimmering down on the 
white arms and fair heads, and a sweet, woody 
smell from the open doors of the conservatory, 
invited to quiet flirtation and sentimental talk. 
Many a love-mateh had Mrs. Allenster’s con- 
servatory given rise to, while the watchful 
mammas had forgotten, for a moment, their 
charges, in the interest of the conversation or 
music in the south room. 

In this south room, ten years after what 
passed in the last chapter, were seated two 
gentlemen and a lady, apart from the crowd, 
and apparently watching with interest what 
was passing around them. One seemed to be 
a stranger to most of the company, and the 
others were pointing out to him the notabili- 
ties present. 

“Do you see that fine-looking man over 
there, talking to Senator Reed; the one with 
the brown beard?” said the lady. “He is one 
of the greatest travellers of the age, and has 
explored the Pyramids, and found, they say, 
new and wonderful inscriptions on the interior 
surface of the walls, which have never beer 
observed before, also writings on certain rocks 
in Syria relating to the ancient dynasties ; so 
you see he is quite a person of interest. That 
tall, pale young man talking to fre handsonie 
black-haired girl, and that fat little man laagh- 
ing in the corner are both poets, who are mak- 
ing some stir in the literary world. By the way, 
Mr, Harkniss,” said she, turning to the other 
gentleman, ‘“‘do you know if Miss Haines is 
coming this evening?” 

“T believe she is; Mrs. Allenster said she 
hoped to see her,” and as there was a stir 
among the crowd at the door, “there she comes 
at this moment!” 

The crowd separated, and Miss Haines, on 
the arm of her father, a fine, gray-haired man, 
entered and bowed gracefully to her hostess. 
Miss Haines! Who would haye recognized in 
the stately lady, received with so much em- 
pressement by all, the pale girl, who, ten years 
before, had spoken words of comfort to the 
poor school-boy in his distress; yet it was 
the same, matured, wearing her honors with 





stately grace, yet with the same attractive eyes, 
and cold, sweet smile. They said she had no 


that, though men had loved her witlr - 


ssionate devotion, had cast themselves at her 
‘for one glance of those eyes, she had 
turtied from them all with cold kindness, and 
said she could not love them. She had written 
words that were as a war-cry to the nations, 
name was, ‘with love atid reverence, in the 
mouths of many poor; for inherited wealth 
had poured into her lap, arid she had spread it 
abroad like water to help the suffering ; but 
yet she had found’no heart to answer to hers. 
Mrs. Allenster crossed the room to the place 
where the great traveller sat, watching, with 
the interest of one long excluded from the 


' 


world, the brilliant scene around him, and as’ 


he rose at her approach, said :-— 

“Mr. Douglass, let me introduce you to our 
latest celebrity, Miss Haines.” ; 

. “The lady who just entered?” said he. “T 
should like nothing better ; I was attracted by 
her face from the first.’’ 

‘“A& great many men have been attracted by 
that face,”’ said the lady, ‘‘and I advise you to 
take care of your heart, for though she doesn’t 
seen to know it, she is very dangerous.”’ 

‘What is she? you know I am so ignorant 
of your great people, that I am afraid of mak- 
ing some dreadful! mistake.” 

“That I leave you to find out,” she said, 
with a gay laugh, and turning, introduced him 
quickly, and left him to his own devices. 

Miss Haines lifted her lovely eyes to his, and 
said, with her sweet smile, “I have heard often 
of you, Mr. Douglass, and of your: curious dis- 
coveries; you must have had numberiess ad- 
ventures in your wanderings. Dotell mesome, 
for the dream of my life has been to travel, far 
and near, as you have done.” 

Nothing loath he complied, and poured out 
tales of adventure by flood end field, but so 
modestly, that a common listener would not 
have known that he was the hero of many of 
them. But she read his soul with those clear 
éyes, and listened so breathlessly, that one lady 
said to another, “Our marble statue is warm- 
ing to life, methinks.” And so it was, for her 
heart warmed to this impetuous, fresh-souled 
man as it had never done before, and ‘as for 
him, when he had seen her to her carriage and 
returned to say good-night, his hostess said :— 

“Well, what did you.find her?” 

He said, “‘ A perfect woman.” 

The ‘perfect woman” had enchanted him. 
He yielded himself to the spel, sought her out 
at home and abroad, listened to her words, 
read her books. He, the stern traveller who 
had never thought cf worren but as beautiful 
pictures, loved her with a love passing that of 
women, 

At last, one summer evening, they walked 
on the sands at the seashore, whither he had 
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followed her. The shimmering waves rolled 
up and broke at their feet with a long, low 
wash, and the moonlight fell in white, un- 
broken glory upon them. He watched her 
stately figure, as she walked at his side, grace- 
ful as some wild animal, until his hot love 
would be held back no more, and he poured it 
out at her feet in a flood of passionate words. 

She turned her pure, truthful face, almost 
divine in the moonlight, and with a faint color 
tinting its whiteness, said, in her clear voice: 
“T think I have always loved you, Lionel.” 

He caught her in his arms, and then the moon 
above looked dowa on a scene, old as the ever- 
lasting hills, but beautiful as heaven. 


Crowds flocked into the most stately old 
church in the city, to hear the great young 
preacher who had suddenly appeared in their 
midst, and whose words had such wonderful 
effect, rolling over men like a great wave of 
power. And not only in fashionable pulpits, 
raising his voice fearlessly against the worldli- 
ness around him, was he found, but night and 
day, the poor, wretched outcasts, pray- 
ing with the sick, raising the fallen, visiting 
the dens of vice and hopeless misery, and show- 
ing the goodness of a God who “came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.”’ 
The poor worshipped him. Men, hardened in 
wickedness, watched for a word from his lips, 
and stood uncovered in his presence, as it had 
been the presence of an angel. Women wept 
and clasped his knees, and with broken words 
called down blessings on his head. He was a 
wonder to all men. 

Elinor Haines sat among the crowd, in a 
soft rustling of fans and silken draperies, with 
the organ pealing above and around them, 
waiting for the rising of the man of God. The 
organ sobbed itself to rest at Jast, and a grand, 
sonorous voice broke the solemn hush that fol- 
lowed. 

“*Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations.’’’ The magnificent, melan- 
choly words of Moses’ grand Psalm rolled over 
them with a new meaning. Words followed, 
such as I cannot paint in their power and ful- 
ness. 

While many around her bowed their heads 
in silent tears, Elinor sat upright, an inward 
stir visible in her face, but also a great joy. 
She had given a slight start at the first sight of 
the face above her, but now sat quietly. 

When the young man came down from the 
desk, among those who waited to speak to 
him stood Miss Haines. At first he did not 
see her ; but, as his calm eye passed over the 
group, it fell upon her face, His own lighted 
radiantly, and stepping forward, he caught 
both her hands in his. 

‘‘Elinor—Miss Haines—I can’t tell how glad 
I am. I’ve waited years in hopes for this 
meeting.” 





It was indeed he, the poor boy in the village 
school, who had caught inspiration from her 
words. They stood apart a moment talking ; 
then, seeing others waiting, she said :— 

**T won’t detain you any longer; but you 
must come to me soon, and talk over old 
times,”’ and so left him. 

Did she know the temptation she put before 
him? How could she? She did not know 
that she was the guiding star of his life; that 
when he fainted and fell by the way, the 
thought of her raised him up. He bad not 
sought her out, for he waited till he could lay 
at her feet some great work, not thinking that 
his whole life was one grand action. But 
when he saw her now, in her stately beauty, 
made fairer by the great joy which haa so 
lately come to her, he resisted no longer, but 
poured out the whole wealth of his warm love 
before her, as other men had done before him. 

About this time Mr. Douglass was away on 
important business at the West. They were 
to be married when he returned; but his ab- 
sence at this time, combined with Wilfrid’s 
ignorance of the gossip of society, which oceu- 
pied itself much with the news of the engage- 
ment of two well-known persons, left the poor 
fellow to go on in his blind passion, not know- 
ing the bar to his hopes. His parish was near 
her father’s country-seat, and in the cool of 
the evening he often walked over to her home, 
and talked with her, listened to her words, 
told her of his aspirations, hopes, and plans, 
She, occupied too selfishly, perhaps, in the 
sweet thoughts of her coming happiness, did 
not see Lis adoring love for herself; but only 
thought of him as an old and dear friend. She 
had a headache one day, and in the evening 
she sat on the veranda, resting, when he came 
up the avenue towards her. The moonlight 
fell through the branches of the fine old trees, 
in spots of glory, touching here and there the 
beautiful head resting on the dark cushions, 
the ivory curves of cheek and neck, or making 
rich shadows in the folds of the velvet cloak 
thrown around her, for the August nights 
were cool. 

“Do you remember that dark day you left 
Halston? and how miserable I was then? 
Those were sad times for me.”’ 

“Don’t think of that. Think of the many 
happy, triumphant days since you have van- 
quished your deubts, and taken up your work 
80 gloriously,’’ said she. 

“You rate my poor work too highly,’’ said 
he. “You cannot see the many yieldings to 
doubt and despondency, and the many falls by 
the way. But what little I have done, you 
might put to your own account.”’ 

“To mine!” 

“Yes. Without you I should be nothing. 
From the first day when you raised me out of 
my despair, your presence has been always 
with me. I would have fallen long ago, had 
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it not been for the thought of you holding me 
up.” 

There was a pause, and then the talk went 
on. He gazed upon her beauty till his heart 
«nd eyes were full. He would have put his 
love in words, had it not been for a certain ab- 
straction and languor in her manner, which he 
thought arose from the pain she had suffered 
that day, and in his great unselfishness he 
would not trouble-her with agitating thoughts, 
not knowing that it was the quiet of a sweet 
reverie. He left her soon, and walked home 
through the moonlight, his heart uplifted with 
sue wild hope of having such a spirit near him 
through his life. 

This happy, familiar life flowed on a few 
weeks longer; but it could not go on forever 
so, and at last the end came. One evening 
they had been visiting some poor people in the 
village, and laying plans for cottages on her 
father’s estate for his workmen ; and having 
chosen a beautiful site for them, they walked 
home together in the rich September twilight. 
The stars came out one by one; there was a 
rare perfume of flowers in the air; and Elinor 
was filled with a bewitching gayety, for to- 
morrow her Douglass, ‘tender and true,” 
would come to her. 

It was a time for near converse and sweet 
thoughts, and Elinor, not suspecting his love, 
bat rejoicing in his friendship, laid open her 
pure heart to him, and showed him many pre- 
cious thoughts. 

They stood before the door of her lovely 
home, with the light and warmth streaming 
out, and she was about to bid him good-night, 
when suddenly he eaught her hands in his, 
and the hurried, passionate words broke from 
his lips :— 

“Elinor Haines, I have loved you all my 
life. You have been the light of my eyes. 
Can I not always have my light near me?” 

For a moment she was struck dumb; then 
the sweet, low voice, with a sad trouble in it, 
said :— 

‘Wilfrid, I’m so sorry. I never thought of 
this.”’ 

A great change came over his face, then :— 

“Can't I have my wife? Must I walk in 
darkness all my days?” 

“I thought you knew,” said she. ‘I don’t 
understand why you did not. I shall be mar- 
ried in three weeks.’ 

The whole man reeled under the blow, and 
a strange, wild look came into his face, which 
almost frightened her ; then he suddenly caught 
her in his arms, and rained a'storm of fierce 
kisses on her pale face; then, dropping her as 
suddenly, with the low groan of a man’s an- 
guish, he walked fast away into the gathering 
gloom. She stood in the faint glimmer of the 
stars, and watched him, til! his figure was lost 
in the darkness; then turned, and went into 
her happy home. 





Let us look at two pictures, and we have 
finished: A beautiful woman, tn a beautiful 
house, surrounded by every luxury that love 
could suggest, or wealth purchase, with a 
strong man near her, whose whole life is one 
act of devotion to her and his God; a hand- 
some son growing up who worships his mother ; 
a life flowing on like a beautiful river. ‘This 
is one, and the other— 

A mission station on a lonely island in the 
South Pacific; a hot day drawing to its close, 
with angry clouds on the horizon; a crowd of 
savages on the beach, with wild, fierce looks, 
surrounding a man who stands in the midst, 
with a face ‘‘as it had been the face of an an- 
gel.” Suddenly there is a wild yell of rage, 
and springing forward of savage forms; the 
fatal club is raised and—falls; so Wilfrid 
Strong’s life work is done, 
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SHE SLUMBERS FOR AYE. 
BY D. C. DUNLAP, 


Sux slumbers for aye, and the wiliows are weeping 
Above the green mound where the lost one reposes, 
Oh, go to the grave, where the loved one is sleeping; 
And scatter the turf with the brightest of roses— 
With dew-laden flowers 
Just culled from fresh bowers, 
To deck the lone tomb 
Where rests in its gloom 
The loved and the lost of life's morning hours. 


She slumbers for aye, while around ber was blooming 
The spring-tide of life in its first freshness and glow, 
And the shadows of death that so darkly are loom 
Enshroud in their pall the heart that lingers below— 
Still lingers below, 
O’ershadowed by woe 
That darkens each ray 
Of life’s coming way 
Where hope ne’er again its beams shall bestow. 


No more shall that form on ty bosom reclining 
Awake thee to bliss with love's fond, thrilling im- 
press ; 
No more shali those armsin glad welcome ent wining 
Delight thy return with the soft, winning caress. 
Alas! never more 
On life’s fitful shore 
Shall Jove’s fond embrace 
Thy spirit solace, 
Or earth e’er again the lost one restore. 


But look! far above, in the deep bosom of night, 
Beams brightly a star away on dim, distant shore ; 
And gently and soft, borne on its shimmers of ligt, 
Steal the low whispers: Oh, come where parting’s 
no more. 
Where, ever in bloom, 
Unshadowed by gloom, 
In the haven of rest, 
The home of the blest, 





Lives love immortal beyond the dark tomb. ¢ 


At tien) 
<>~ > 


Tue virtue of Prosperity is Temperance ; the 
virtue of Adversity is Fortitude. 

He that is careless of Fame is not fond of 
integrity. 
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“CHE SARA SARA.” 


SE ee 


BY SILVIA HOPE. 


THE wealthy Mrs. Fitzgerald had determined 
that her pretty half-sister, Minna Craig, should 





make a prudent choice. By this choice thus, 


designated, the self-complacent widow held in 
view just such a one as she had made twenty 
years previous; one whose per cents., bonds, 
and real estate lay not in dim prospective vis- 
ions, but were present, real, and like so many 
well-trained servants, obeyed the slightest com- 
mand—administered to the idlest desire. Why 
should she not? Had not her life been one 
of luxurious ease, back of which a poverty- 
stung girlhood glimmered ; had not the weary- 
faded eyes of the gray-haired husband closed 
at an opportune moment, leaving her sole pos- 
sessor of vast wealth? She had no ambition 
to marry; the desire of a second alliance was 
not alluring; she possessed what she craved— 
her freedom was a siren mistress, then why 
enthrone it for an unnecessary adjunct? 

Minna was different ; for this winsome, girl- 
ish creature, fresh from college and lately come 
to her, the lady had an ambition, and that am- 
bition was “‘a prudent choice !’’ 

So Mrs. Fitzgerald made a resolve to forget 
Long Branch and Saratoga for one season ; they 
were full of danger. Like so many lions, 
couchant, fortune-hunting men, brainless snobs 
lurked there, and not deeming her young charge 
mere sensible than other seventeen-year-old 
creatures who “‘hearkened unto the charmer,’’ 
the sagacious widow ordered her trunks to be 
packed, and ere Minna was aware she found 
herself ’midst Virginia hills and dales, yet not 
far distant from old ocean. 

Westfell! Wedo not find it on the map— 
yet it is a drowsy little nook half nestled ina 
valley, and cooled by towering peaks. Innu- 
merable springs abound, all which contribute 
to the clear, green waters of the sound that 
leaves Westfell to meet the sea. 

There was not a crowd ; and Mrs. Fitzgerald 
knew with whom she should be thrown. There 
was the regal Mrs. Wimberly, and her more 
regalson Robert. There was Mr. Paul Wright, 
who, in years forgotten, payed court to her 
girlhood, and who now was the leading lawyer 
of B———. He was somewhat advanced in the 
years of bachelorhood for Minna, but what 
mattered that since the ‘perquisites’? were 
there! Mrs. Fitzgerald had found out another 
important fact that filled her with secret satis- 
faction. The day upon their arrival she was 
in that mood termed by the French recueiller, 
which no word Englished can express ; and not 
until the stage halted before the “Falcon” did 
she reach the acme of meditation. 

“A bird in hand,” thought the lady, as her 
keen eyes gave a sweep over the piazza loung- 
ers; and leisurely she stepped from the dusty 
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stage, more leisurely gave her orders in regard 
to baggage, and most leisurely swept towards 
the hotel with Minna at her side, enthusiastic 
in her admiration of surroundings ; for, indeed, 
the village seemed to have donned her freshest, 
greenest robe in honor of the sister’s arrival. 
The waters rippled and split beneath the wind’s 
soft touch ; the bending willows and oaks tossed 
their branches in the sunshine, while birds 
made a musical band in their shaded homes. 
She saw not the curious gaze of the strangers ; 
she only felt happy—as free and careless as the 
songsters around and above her. Only when 
she came near did she turn her glance to the 
Falcon, and then not to view the inmates ; for 
the story—the sad story of its owner had once 
been told to her, and of this she thought as they 
entered its wide hall and sought their chambers. 
**Poor William Falcon! You bought this little 
nook, you built this cool home with your last 
dollar, and you awaited the many guests that 
in fancy had come to promenade its galleries, 
fill its chambers, and keep time to merry music. 
They came not; but alas! you miss them not! 
O William Falcon! You breathed your fare- 
well in one of these pleasant rooms, bewailing 
their absence with your latest breath.” 

Minna’s dream broke. She was in her cham- 
ber, no longer sad. Its walls were lofty, its 
bed white as new-fallen snow, and the windows 
looked out upon the distant waters. 

“Oh, as happy asa bird shall Ibe! Nomore 
hard lessons, no more cross teachers,’’ and half 
leaning out of a window, beyond which a flight 
of narrow steps led to the narrow yard, Minna 
Sang @ merry tune, as gay and sunny as her 
own young spirit, while Mrs. Fitzgerald began 
her toilet for the first dinner at the Falcon. 

She had a listener beside her sister and-her 
maid, A small child, clothed in mourning 
garments, was in the act of chasing a yellow 
butterfly in the yard below. She looked up as 
she ran, hearkening to the musical sounds, 
struck her tiny foot against a projecting stone, 
and fell with a loud scream. 

The song ceased abruptly ; and Minna, pass- 
ing through the window out upon the balcony, 
sped down the stairs, and caught the child in 
her arms. One slipper had fallen off ; the little 
stocking was already crimsoned by bright, 
warm blood. 

“Oh, my foot! oh, me!’’ she cried, strug- 
gling in Minna’s arms, and unmindful of the 
girl’s soft tones. 

“Anne, Anne! my baby! what is the mat- 
ter?” anxiously inquired a man’s yoice just 
behind them. 

Minna half turned and said: “The little girl 
has had a fall. Her foot is hurt.” She placed 
the child upon the ground, and the stranger 
bent down to make an examination of the di- 
minutive member. 

He was of well-knit and firmly-built figure, 
with noble and handsome features. The fore- 
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head was bold and intellectual; the eyes gray 
and earnest in expression, as Minna felt when 
her glance met them. A luxuriant beard cov- 
ered his chin, and partly concealed a mouth, 
that in eurve was as sweet as a woman’s. He 
was partly bald. In his hand he held his hat, 
a fine beaver. Minna’s eyes rested upon it 
with its broad band of crape, then upon the 
black-robed creature nestling in his arms, and 
she felt a sorrow, deep and abiding had fallen 
into the lives of the two. Unconsciously her 
voice softened, in answer to his queries con- 
cerning the accident. 

‘*My little birdling sees a nurse is needed 
now, don’t you, Anne? She has taken such 
an aversion to the nurse engaged during our 
short stay, that I hardly know what todo. She 
is sadly spoiled, but she has lost her mother.’ 
He said the words in grave tones, and Minna’s 
girlish heart gave a throb for the little mother- 
less thing. Acting on the impulse, she said, 
kindly :— 

“Perhaps your little girl will stay with me. 
I am Minna Craig, and my sister, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, is here with me. I shall be glad to have 
her with me as often as she wishes. Would 
you like to come to see me, Anne—see me every 
day?’ 

The child glanced up in the girl’s face, and 
the gentleman likewise. Minna’s eyes were 
soft and blue as Scottish bluebells; Minna’s 
hair as brown and bonny as one of that cool 
clime. Perhaps the man had listened to sweet 
voices before ; and saw now in this frank offer, 
a coquettish snare. The little maiden read 
truth there; hushed her final sob, and, smiling 
through a stray tear, held out her little hand, 
and asked :— 

“Will you sing for me if I come to see you?’”’ 

The promise was given, and telling her not 
to forget, Minna bowed to the stranger, and 
went up to her room. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked mysterious when her 
sister entered. She had watched the scene be- 
low, but, for reasons of her own, kept silent 
and listened to Minna’s recital. 

‘*His wife is dead, Janet, and the poor little 
thing is alone here.’’ 

Mrs. Janet did not appear as sympathetic or 
depressed at the thought as her relator. ‘‘ Wives 
will die, Minna—husbands too,’’ she replied, in 
tones worthy of a philosopher, ‘‘and I believe 
I can guess who he is. Mrs. Grey wrote me 
her Cousin John Dana’s wife was dead.” 

“The noble, whole-souled Mr. Dana, who 
was disinherited for being true to his promised 
bride! Oh, can she be dead—that lovely lady ! 
the most beautiful in all the State. How sad, 
how very sad !’’ and a feeling of sadness stole 
over Minna’s young, tender feelings, far greater 
than when she dreamed of poor William Fal- 
con’s disappointment. ‘How blank must his 
life be !’* she added, after a long pause. 

* And his pocket too,” Mrs. Fitzgerald made 


addition. ‘*He could have been to day a mil- 
lionaire, but for this short-lived folly.” 

“By being false to the woman be loved!’ 
her sister exclaimed, with all the indignation 
seventeen feels at slighted romance and eter- 
nal love. “I admire him for his course, as 
much as I despise the other cousin, who could 
step in and take his birthright.” 

““Child, the world cringes at the feet of Ar- 
thur Dana. It deems John Dana foolish ; and 
Miss Dana, the rich maiden aunt, thought him 
more than foolish. To the day of her death, 
she would blush to own such a nephew—she 
knew him not. The wife died two months ago. 
Did it pay?” Mrs. Janet clasped her hand- 
some jet and gold bracelet on her fine arm, 
and asked the question with a master-stroke 
air. 

But Minna in her heart said it did. “Far 
better a few months of brief but exquisite hap- 
piness, than a life of gilded ease and comfort.’’ 
she thought, and thinking of this, of the be- 
reaved husband, of the motherless child, and 
of the once beautiful mother, now so cold in 
her grave—so eternally vanished from time, 
Minna forgot to dress ; consequently Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald went down alone. 

The following day little Anne Dana made 
her first visit to Minna’s chamber. She was a 
fair, light-haired child, with all her mother’s 
reported beauty, very affectionate in disposi- 
tion, but much petted and humored, Minna 
readily perceived. 

From this visit dated their intercourse. In 
the shaded forest they wandered together, 
Minna, with poem or pencil, and Anne trudg- 
ing at her side, either intent on searching for 
the homes of wood violets, or listening with 
eager ear and eye to the wonderful fairy tales 
concocted by Minna’s fertile brain—as wonder- 
ful and numerous as those famous pearls drop- 
ping from the Good Girl's rosy lips. Anne had 
said she was going to live with her aunt—that 
was all, and the young girl possessed an innate 
delicacy that shrank even with the child, from 
questioning her about what concerned her not. 
Of her mother she sometimes spoke, and of 
‘poor papa ;” but children’s grief is light, and 
already Anne was forgetting. ‘It is best,” 
Minna thought, as she watched her running 
with glee; ‘‘but there is one who cannot for- 
get. He will ever remember; and however 
many years bring their summer and depart, 
his fireside wil! be desolate.” And thus it 
came to pass the young girl gave the grave and 
sedate Mr. Dana more thought than was neces- 
sary—very unconsciously, though. At times 
he would accompany them, but Minna pre- 
ferred Anne’s companionship best; she was 
ever wondering what she must say to one bowed 
in grief; it threw a restraint over her young 
spirit, and seeing it the gentleman desisted. 
Ata distance he would watch the girlish face, 





| beaming with happiness, and strove to keep in 
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view the white-robed form that kept time to 
the music of the dance. 

Minna pined not for attention; even Mrs. 
Fitzgerald could not complain of a lack of wor- 
thy admirers for her winsome half-sister. From 
Mr. Wright, ‘‘the ancient,” as Minna confid- 
ingly whispered to Mrs. Janet, bouquets came 
daily; from Mr. Robert Wimberly, ardent 
glances. In the dance he was most assiduous. 
Even the dignified Mrs. Wimberly had once 
made the remark, ‘“‘ Minna would make a charin- 
ing daughter.”” “At which Mrs. Fitzgerald 
looked overwhelmed with surprise, and ex- 
claimed :— 

“That child!’ in a way so innocent that the 
regal mother had doubts of that lady’s penetra- 
tion, or idea of a child’s age. 

“T guess she dislikes to grow old; intends, 
too, to keep her sister as young as possible.’’ 

Mrs. Fitzgerald only smiled behind her fan. 
She knew Mrs. Wimberly’s thought, but she 
was not spiteful. Yet Minna’s ways some- 
times worried the widow. She would leave the 
presence of any of her admirers for that of 
little Anne’s. 

“Tt is childish,” said she, one day, ‘‘and, my 
dear, you cannot be respected as a young lady. 
Some will affirm it is affectation. No doubt 
Mr. Dana is very thankful to be relieved of the 
little monkey, but for all that, you must be 
more careful—not leave Mr. Wright or others 
at the child’s call.’’ 

“I detest Mr. Wright, Janet. If he was 
more like poor Mr. Dana I could like his an- 
cient highness in one degree greater; and as 
for his company, I would do anything to get 
rid of it.” 

‘*Why don’t you talk to Mr. Dana, then?’ 

“Talk to him! Oh, I cannot. He seems so 
far above me, that if I could forget his sorrow 
even, I would fear to speak often, for he thinks 
me young and silly, I know.” 

“He thinks no such thing. He is aware 
seventeen-year-old girls are not endowed with 
Minerva-like wisdom, and looks not for it. I 
shall be glad when Mrs. Grey comes. He told 
me last night she would not be long absent. I 
dare say it will end in Anne’s aunt becoming 
mother, too. For my part I shall be glad,” 
and Mrs. Fitzgerald hummed an Italian air 
complacently, and in a manner the perfection 
of bonhommie. 

“T shall be eighteen day after to-morrow,”’ 
said her sister, gravely, ‘and notwithstanding 
that advanced age, Janet, 1 have declined a 
buggy ride, to sail with ‘that little monkey,’ ”’ 
she added, saucily. 

“In whose charge?’’ asked Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
with interest. 

“Mr. Dana's. He heard_me express a desire 
to sail to the little island below here and ‘pic- 
nic’ an afternoon, and lo! the desire is to be 
fulfilled —for his boat will be ready on my 
birthday.” 





The afternoon of Minna’s birthday arrived ; 
and, though restless clouds—fleecy cumulus 
above, stratus towards the west—scudded 
across the blue sk¥, indicative of rain, Minna 
and Anne would not be denied, and took their 
seats within the gaudily-painted sail-boat. The 
air was close; scarcely a breeze stirred the 
sound; but the boat glided lazily over the 
waters, while Anne screamed with ecstasy, and 
trailed her willow-bough beneath the clear sur- 
face, or watched the birds that screamed and 
dipped after the shining fish. Minna sat with 
hands above her knees, listening to the calm 
voice of Mr. Dana, as he spoke of long voyages 
he had taken, foreign lands he had seen, of 
su-kissed Spain, of old Moorish cities that 
kept their revelry unceasingly, and of their 
daughters so warm and sunny in their strange 
beauty—sat thus, giving ear, but with gaze 
fixed upon the waters beyond, as if she too 
longed to visit those distant lands. It was 
pleasant to have such a listener; it was more 
pleasant and seductive to feel the influence of 
an eloquent voice. Anne tossed her bough 
away. 

‘‘Miss Minna, where are the pretty sirens 
you told me of? I do not see them,”’ she ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

“T shall have to call them,’’ and Minna 
called out in musical tones that died upon the 
pale-green waters with tremulous echo. 

“They won’t come. I want to see their 
beautiful hair,’’ the child said, in disappointed 
tones. 

“You must beg Miss Minna to sing them up 
from their coral homes,’’ Mr. Dana said. 

Anne plead for the song, and smiling, yet 
half hesitating ‘‘to sing so foolishly before the 
grave Mr. Dana,”’ Minna began the prayer to 
the watery nymphs, whilst Anne listened 
eagerly, her round, bright eyes full of expecta- 
tion and desire. They came not, even to this 
sweet prayer. 

“The sirens have floated away to the sea, 
my pet. We must hunt some pretty wood- 
nymph, dancing in the cool shade of the island. 
See, it is very near,” said Mr. Dana. 

It was but a strip of land at high tide, gleam- 
ing white and bare, but relieved beyond by a 
narrow grove of tall trees, that from that dis- 
tance seemed as deep and mysterious as the 
homes of Dryads. At length land was reached, 
and Anne sprang out and ran ahead. 

“We cannot tarry long,” Mr. Dana said. 
Look at those dark clouds; they say, ‘There 
is rain here.’ ”’ 

Minna was in a wilful mood. ‘The clouds 
are cheats, Mr. Dana—real cheats; there is 
only wind there,” and she ran to see what 
Anne had found. It was only a few shells of 
questionable beauty, but which proved trea- 
sures to the little maiden. 

To the edge of the woods the trio went. The 
rays of the evening sun shot a broken light 
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down among the trees, partially hanging upon 
the boughs, partially glinting the trunks, 
making glowing patches of light wherever 
they touched. An hour passed quickly. 

Alas for Minna’s prophesy! The clouds 
were not cheats. Unknown to them, they 
came and gathered in mid-heaven. The sun 
suddenly disappeared, and all nature seemed 
changed in an instant. The trees began to 
wave their sleeping branches, and a drop of 
rain fell upon the open book in Mr. Dana’s 
hand; at the same time a distant muttering 
thunder came to their astonished ears. Mr. 
Dana rose precipitately. 

“I’ve not been wise in lingering so long; 
yet I confess 1 did not expect the storm for 
some hours to come.”’ 

“Do you think it will storm?’ said Minna, 
anxiously, holding Anne’s little hand. 

Mr. Dana did not hear her. 
around for a moment, then came back. 

“It will not do to take to our boat. There 
is but one way: we must stay for some hours 
upon this island. Take my arm, Miss Minna; 
and you, Anne, jump up here.” 

He caught Anne in his arms, and together 
they left the woods. Minna wondered where 
they were going, but she soon knew. The 
sands lay white and unbroken along the nar- 
row island, save one dark object—a solitary 
fisherman’s hut; and toward this they hur- 
ried. The door had fallen, and the one step 
was decayed. There was a rude attempt at a 
chimney, and in a distant corner a two-legged 
stool, partly broken, was propped. Mr. Dana 
made it secure, and sat Aune down, and ob- 
served :— 

“I shall return very soon, Miss Minna ; and 
you, pet, need not be afraid.” 

Minna watched him depart in silence. She 
had seated herself, and little Anne had hud- 
dled to her side, when the storm broke with a 
wail. The wind swept over the low hut with 
a wild moan, then died away upon the ocean. 
The waters of the sound gave forth a moarnful 
strain, and afar off the turbid flow of mighty 
wave caught it up and carried it—where? It 
was growing grayer, and towards the hour 
when the sun sinks beyond our gaze—but no 
sun was there—nothing bright to cheer the 
two who sat upon the rude bench, and listened 
to the warring elements without. An iade- 
finable fear stole over Minna—a fear of the 
lonely sounds. She bent her head until her 
brown braids mingled with Anne’s golden 
locks, and listened to catch the first foot-fall 
of Mr. Dana. He came at length. Minna did 
not raise her head, or anclose her eyes. 

“Miss Minna, we must imagine ourselves 
belated travellers, in a strange land. Epile- 
tus says, ‘To be friendless, is solitude,’ but, to 


be solitary, is not to be friendless. See what | 


kind fortune has bestowed upon us strangers. 


He looked | 


| We have shelter, we have a bright light, and a 
supper fit for a dainty princess. 
Minna, wondering, raised her head. An 
ardent blaze lit up the half-broken chimney- 
| place, and kneeling in front she beheld Mr. 
| Dana in the act of pouring out some ruddy 
_ wine, while an open basket lay at his side. 
| He smiled at her astonishment, and called to 
Anne. Minna had seen the basket in the boat, 
‘and she felt Mr. Dana had done all this in 
honor of her eighteenth birthday; but she 
thanked him not in words. 

The fire burned brightly, and dispelled the 
shadows gathering. Its red glow fell upon 
the young girl as she sat just in front. Her 
face was turned toward the door, only the pro- 
file being visible. With head slightly bent, 
with hands clasped, and thoughts with the 
| rain, wave, and wind, she forgot her compan- 
ions in the sclemn music of Nature—our magna 
mater. 


Mr. Dana’s supper was ready. He looked 
up, and in so doing forgot to make known its 
readiness. Never in after life did the picture 
of the young girl, as shé thus sat in that lone 
hut on that storm-swept island, fade from his 
memory. Unconsciously his gaze rested upon 
her long and earnestly ; so earnestly that she 
felt its influence, turned, aroused from her 
weird-like reverie, and reddened. 

“What were your thoughts?” Mr. Dana 
asked, smiling, but still watching the bright 
face before him. 

“The sounds of the waves’’—turning her 
head to listen as she spoke—‘“‘ recall] some lines 
almost forgotten. Do you remember them ?— 


“* Listen! you hear the solemn roar 
Begin, and cease, and then again 
With tremulous cadence, slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 
Sophocles, long ago, 
Heard it on the Agean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery.’” 


“You must not allow such solemn thoughts 
to come this evening. We are safe; already 
the storm has spent its strength. You can 
dance to-night at the Falcon, I promise you. 
Our supper is waiting ; come,” and Mr. Dana 
proceeded to help Minna, then Anne, who all 
this time had been eagerly watching the pretty 
iced cakes so daintily fashioned. 

When it was over, and Anne once more 
perched at Minna’s side, her little feet dan- 
| gling down, and. her eyes drooping in light 
| slumber, Mr. Dana took from his pocket a 
case, and said :— 

“‘T have an after-comfort, which you lack— 
the last cigar. May I enjoy it?” 

Assent was readily given, and Minna watched 
the white wreaths of smoke curling around, or 
driven high up by the gusts of wind from the 
_low door. Mr. Dane broke the silence. The 

cigar must have made him inquisitive.concern- 
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ing Minna’s life, for usually he was not given 
to questioning. To each query the gifi gave a 
prompt reply, interspersed with quick, naive 
sketches of teachers or companions, in all of 
which there blended a piquancy and frankness 
that charmed her listener, and made him smile. 
When Minna had answered the final question, 
and silence once more began, she looked up in 
a hesitating manner, but at length said, rather 
softly :— 

“I have heard something of your life, sir. 
My sister has told me of your loss.” 

Perhaps Mr. Dana did not hear. He was 
gazing upon the upturned face ef Anne, whose 
little head had drooped in Minna’s lap. 

“How much she resembles her mother to- 
night !’’ he said. 

“She was very beautiful, I’ve been told.” 

“One of the loveliest of her sex,’’ was the 
reply. 

“How much you must have loved her! 
Pray excuse me for speaking of the pain of 
your life; but ah, Mr. Dana! how could your 
aunt allow her heart to become chilled against 
you for such noble feelings? And how could 
a man—and that man a near relative—boildly 
step into your place—your rights! Oh, I say 
shame be to him for such an ignoble act!’ 

Minna spoke without pausing, indignation 
in her quick tones, indignation in every ex- 
pressive feature of her fair face. Mr. Dana 
grew pale, and into his soft, gray eyes there 
gathered a light—not of gentleness. But when 
he spoke, his voice was calm, though cold and 
full of pride. 

‘*The man upon whom those rosy lips pour 
forth their scorn and contempt, ‘like vials of 
wrath uncorked,’ was John Dana’s best friend. 
Without his knowledge the property fell to 
him, and had he not accepted it, the whole 
would have gone to public libraries. In ac- 
cepting it, the half has been given to the dis- 
inherited, notwithstanding repeated refusal. 
The charitable world, speaking through you, 
seems to be in ignorance, I see. What mat- 
ters? The father of sleeping Anne claims his 
cousin as a friend—and that cousin, Arthur 
Dana by name, is—myself!’’ 

All the color faded from Minna’s cheeks at 
this cold revelation; then a blush of shame 
suffused her face, but she did not move—she 
did not speak. At length she bowed her head 
against the golden one pillowed on her iap, 
and did what many other young girls would 
have done: began to shed tears. Perhaps no 
better course could have been pursued. Her 
companion’s face relaxed fram its sternness ; 
he threw his cigar away, and came to her side. 

“Pray forgive me for speaking so harshly,” 
he said, in kindest tones, the soft look return- 
ing to his eyes, and resting on the weeping 
girl most grievously. 

“Oh, sir! rather let me beg forgiveness. 
How blind I have been! and how ungenerous 





to you! Idid not know. I thought you An- 
ne’s father. You are in mourning, too.” 

“For my mother. But do not grieve. Let 
us forget, will you? Only be more charitable 
towards the cousin, and claim him as your 
friend—your best friend ; can you, Minna?” 

Minna forgot she was young and foolish. 
She only remembered she had wounded Mr. 
Dana, whom she respected above all others; 
that he, so good and noble, had asked to be her 
**best friend ;’’ and, though she wondered how 
he could care for one like her, she gave assent 
in rather a shy, blushing manner, that argued 
well for the gentleman’s good fortune. And 
he seemed satisfied, and spoke of the weather. 
But Minna could not talk. She was perplexed 
at her awkward mistake. How did it occur? 
Mrs. Fitzgerald knew she thonght him the 
husband of that lovely lady, now sleeping in a 
distant grave. Why had she not said, “This 
is the cousin?” . 

Ah, Minna! Mrs. Janet was too shrewd for 
thy young innocence. “Pity is akin to love,’ 
she believes, and she was confident of the 
awakening that you dreamed not of. Even at 
this moment, as you sit with your little hand 
in Mr. Dana’s, listening to his voice that 
charms all fear away, she is not anxious—she 
believes you safe. 

When the rain had ceased, and the waters 
lay almost calm after the turmoil of ocean’s 
breast, the little boat was launched forth, and 
took its way, beneath a few pale stars that had 
stolen through the dense clouds, towards Wesi- 
fell, and in ample time for Minna’s promised 
dance. But no dance was there this nigitt. 
Mrs. Grey had arrived, and nearly crushed the 
little Annie in her embrace; and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald welcomed her sister with as greater 
warmth, though she scolded Mr. Dana for 
want of foresight in regard to the weather, 
and wondered how he could ever redeem him- 
self in her good graces, at which he led her 
aside, and replied, gravely and earnestly :— 

“By a life’s devotion to Minna. Can I take 
her under my guidance?”’ 

The artful widow's good graces beamed out 
forthwith. A few tears fell upon her fine 
cambric handkerchief, and through its lace 
openings Mr. Dana heard a whispered ‘God 
bless you both !”’ and he answered, ‘‘ Amen!” 

And Minna? Though ske has made “the 
prudent choice,”’ she knows it not. One thing 
she knows: though the world has decided her 
marriage to be one of finesse on Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald’s part, and condemns her for having sold 
herself to one double her age, she feels, she 
believes, her husband has not his equal in all 
the traits of character that make a noble man, 
She loves him with her whole heart and soul ; 
she respects him; and thanks God for her 
blessed lot in life. 
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THAT BOY. 


BY TETIA MOSS. 





Ir was two o’clock, and the loud ringing of 
the large school-bell was gathering the chil- 
dren in from the play-ground. Merrily they 
came romping and tumbling through the yard, 
up the steps, and into the school-room, with 
heated faces and rumpled heads. Carefully 
the teacher watched each one as they entered, 
and slowly each laughing face settled into 
composure, but ready for a fresh outbreak ata 
moment’s warning. As smiles and dimples 
faded from the face, fun and frolic beamed in 
the eye; and childhood and youth mingled 
together, to try the patience of one little wo- 
man, crowned with the dignity of schoolmis- 
tress. 

Every earthly crown contains a visible or 
hidden thorn. Here befgre her sat thirty-eight 
thorns of all sizes, pricking the spirit, piercing 
the temper, and stabbing the patience. What 
wonder that a secret longing for four o’clock 
did enter her mind? It was surely no harm 
to wish away a few hours of toil, and dream of 
the rest that would follow. Harm! It is no 
harm to wish time away, and fondly dream of 
moments of pleasure, when little deeds of ac- 
cidental kindness may be performed. The 
wrong lies in not accomplishing our present 
work, while dreaming of those pleasures. If 
the work of the moment can be properly per- 
formed, dream on, fond dreamer, for duty 
soon steps in and breaks the charm, leaving 
you face to face with the stern realities of life ; 
and to meet these on all occasions with a steady 
eye and a firm hand requires some courage, 
much determination, and a spirit that fears 
nothing and nobody. 

How little we know one minute of the work 
that may be required at our hands the next! 
Well it is that the future is always enveloped 
in mist, else many a “can’t” and many a 
**won’t’’ would be uttered, which now remains 
silent. As it is, as the mist slowly disappears 
and reveals our burden, we shoulder the load, 
march on, carrying it as best we may. So we 
travel on, living each day the same, and yet 
so differently. 

But the little teacher endeavoring to shoul- 
der her load, with all the dignity becoming a 
schoolmistress, beheld one dirty little hand 
raised high in the air, shaking as if in convul- 
sions. ‘Please, Miss Spring, Peter Crow 
knocked me d-o-w-n.”’ But Miss Spring never 
deigning to listen to such tales, continued ber 
duties, when the little fellow made a second 
report: “I told him I'd t-e-!-1, and he said he 
didn’t care for y-o-u.”” There! the right chord 
was touched, “Did not care for me? Ask 
Miss Clark to please send the lad tome.” The 
lad came, a bright, stout boy of ten, but the 
worst pupil in the school. 





“Peter, you do not care fora crack across 
the fingers, do you?”’ - 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“Very well, I intend trying a new plan,” 
at the same time turning him nicely over the 
knee, 

Crack, erack, crack, went the broad, flat 
ruler. How the dust flew, and how the boy 
squirmed! Then the kicking began; then the 
pulling, and twisting, and turning ; but bravely 
the little teacher held on, turning around, and 
around, and around. Her head shook, and 
her curls floated, while the ruler was applied 
whenever an opportunity offered. Alas! dig- 
nity had fallen. But teachers must be re- 
spected, and if it is impossible to enforce the 
rule with dignity, it must be enforced without 
it. When weary and ready to leave the strug- 
gle, Miss Clark kindly offered her assistance. 
It was altogether astonishing how that boy 
fought, and pushed, and kicked; but finally 
he was laid upon the floor, back upwards; 
Miss Clark guarding the head and shoulders, 
while Miss Spring tended to the feet with one 
hand, and with the other paddled away quite 
energetically, amid the roar’and laughter of 
the scholars; and when that boy, with dry 
eyes and unhurt, arose from the floor, he 
looked crestfallen. 

Yes, the teacher had gained her point. The 
boy was whipped, while the broad, flat ruler 
placed obedience to teachers far above par. 
To be sure, fear, when resorted to as a means 
of compelling obedience, is certainly not so 
ennobling as the motives which spring from 
love. But when minds are incapable of appre- 
ciating love, fear is the best substitute for en- 
forcing authority. Moral suasion is certainly 
a fine subject to discuss; but when exercised 
over children incapable of understanding its 
meaning, it loses its ennobling qualities; for 
disobedience demands punishment, and pun- 
ishment of some kind wiil act as a check upon 
a bold, reckless, and ungovernable spirit. 

“Spare the rod, and spoil the child,” says 
the wise man of old. He knew the virtue 
resting in the rod when properly applied ; but, 
like all other things when used to excess, it 
becomes a contemptible outrage. Use it with 
judgment, and its hidden virtues are made 
manifest ; but overstep the mark, and it results 
in naught but injury. 

Love, truly, is the best principle to work 
upon. But the great mass of children racing 
through the streets of our cities, picking up 
naturally all the bad, are poor subjects for 
moral suasion. You might talk to one of these 
lads year in and year out, still the very first 
opportunity that offered, he would knock over 
a little boy, blacken his eye, or steal his din- 
ner, simply because the little ong refused to 
comply with hisdemands. Talk moral suasion 
to that boy? It wonld be a waste of breath. 
Attempt to control him by dignified manners, 
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and he immediately terms it as being ‘‘stuck 
up.” 

Let all parents first govern by moral suasion 
at home, and then it may be successfully intro- 
duced into the school-room. But when many 
mothers send children to school that cannot be 
governed at home, and one teacher is expeeted 
to govern and teach all these at the same time, 
let her apply the rod when she deems it neces- 
sary, and govern by moral suasion when that 
will be most effectual. It seems to be a great 
fault at the present day that some bad children 
receive too much whipping at home, while oth- 
ers do not receive enough. These being sent 
to school, the teacher should exercise her judg- 
ment and punish accordingly. 

But perhaps the teacher has no judgment. 
Pardon me, but I might say the same thing of 
many mothers. The child carries his home- 
training into the school-room, the same as men 
and women carry it into the world. It is in- 
delibly stamped upon the person. As the 
bright stars in the heavens reflect the wonder- 
ful management of the Almighty, so your chil- 
dren, your little stars, reflect your government 
and your training, that prepare them to move 
on in their different walks through life. And 
if that training is deficient, as it too often is, 
we find many, many children, both boys and 
girls, bringing themselves up, thus making 
easy subjects for drunkenness, State prisons, 
and the gailows. 

Shame be upon that mother who telisa young 
teacher that it is impossible for her to correct 
and govern her boy, but sends him to school, 
expecting her to do that which is too much 
trouble for the mother to accomplish. The in- 
fluence exerted by the teacher is nothing in 
comparison with that of the mother. And 
where will that boy land in the future? Let 
us drop the curtain, for the tear rises to the 
eye, and we wish he had a mother that was a 
mother, 

True, the teacher’s influence is of some ac- 
count; but in most instances it is like bread 
cast upon the waters, which, unlike that found 


in the Bible, becomes saturated, and sinks. 


However, if it were not for the perseverance 
and compelling power of many teachers, the 
world would contain more ignorant men and 
women than it does at present. It is a matter 
of little indifference to many parents whether 


their children attend school or not, or whether | 


they study and learn or not; and many an 
educated man to-day is deeply indebted to 
some teacher for much of the knowledge that 
he possesses ; for the teacher planted the seed, 
watered it, watched it, and saw that it grew. 
Many have also learned obedience to laws ina 
similar manner, for laws are classed under the 
head of rules in schools, and if they are not 
obeyed, they lower the standard of the school. 

If parents would only compel obedience from 
children at home, the world would be filled 





with better men and women ; the school-room 
would be more pleasant, both fur teacher and 
pupil; and that boy would never have been 
whipped ; and that little teacher would have 
been saved a very unpleasant task. 
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THE BREEZE. 
BY MRS. M. E. SCHELL. 





Srartine in the forest, 
Miles and miles away, 
Speeding gayly onward 
Like a child at play; 
Toying with the leaflets, 
' Crossing meadows green, 
Dancing through the wheat-fields, 
Gliding o’er the stream— 


Till at iength it reaches 
Blocks of brick and stone, 

Nothing to be daunted, 
Still it presses on; 

With a holy mission, 
Hasting to fulfil, 

With its might and power, 
All its Master’s will. 


Laughing in at windows, 
Lifting ringlets fair, 
Peeping in at doors 
With a roguish air; 
Bringing joy and blessing 
To the weary heart, 
To the fainting spirit 
Giving a fresh start. 


Fevered pulses cooling 
With its light caress; 
Drooping hopes renewing 

Into earnestness ; 
Sorrow’s tear beguiling 
By its winsome play, 
Whisp’ring to the dreary 
Of a brighter day. 


Sighing with the mourner, 
Singing with the gay, 

Chasing clouds and darkness, 
Then away, away; 

Ever speeding onward, 
Never stops to rest, 

Till the shades of evening 
Gather in the west. 


To us an example 
Of what we should be 
In our Christian journey, 
Earnest, tireless, free: 
With a word of kindness 
For the high or low, 
Bearing joy and comfort 
Wheresoe’er we go. 


Never to be weary 
While the day shall last; 
Working in God’s vineyard 
Till the day is past; 
Ever pressing onward 
With the end in view, 
For the rest of heaven 
Waits for me and you. 





SHE spins a good web who brings up her son 
well, © 
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MY SECOND WINTER IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY AUNT MEHITABLE. 


WELL, Allie, here Iam once more in Wash- 
in’ton, after stayin’ at home only six months. 
I wish you could a-been at the old place when 
we left. You’d a-thought that the whole Val- 
ley had come to see us off. There was all our 
own folks, an’ ’Siah’s brother Isaac’s, an’ Cou- 
sin Jerusha’s, an’ Aunt Debby’s girls (poor old 
lady, she’s too old to git out now, you know), 
an’ Widder Simpkin’s, an’ Abe Lawson, an’ 
Mahaly, an’ I reckon half a dozen more—all 
come to see Nat an’ your old Aunt Hitty start 
for Washin’ton. 

They all thought very strange that I’d be 
willin’ to leavs home for another whole winter ; 
but I told ’em how I’d do anything in the world 
that Nat wanted me to; for he’d been the best 
son any mother ever had; an’ that he wanted 
me to keep house for him this winter in the 
eity ; so that just shet ’em up. 

You know, Allie, as well as anybody, that, 
if I do say it myself, your Aunt Hitty’s called 
the best housekeeper in our Valley; an’ I 
reckon that Nat would just like to show some 
o’ the great folks that if his mother don’t know 
grammar and dictionary, she does know some 
things better ’n they do. 

You see, I gathered up all my good old Vir- 
ginny receipts for cookin’, an’ though Nat said 
I shouldn’t cook myself—a colored girl would 
have to be mighty stoopid if I couldn’t teach 
her how to do it pretty weil. You mind you 
was at our house when I got Diana, an’ ’Haly 
Lawson thought she never could learn any- 
thing. But I soon made a good cook of her, so 
I’m safe to teach anybody, J think. 

I’d saved up a great lot o’ my best preserves 
an’ jellies o’ purpose for Nat, an’ we had these 
boxed up an’ sent the week before; so after 
tellin’ everybody good-by, we started for the 
station. I told Annie to take good care of old 
Pinky—poor old thing! She’ll think strange 
to have anybody else milk her. It’s been 
twelve years sence ’Siah’s pappy give her to 
me, an’ nobody ever did milk her, except the 
two or three times I went across the moun- 
tains, until last winter. I charged Annie an’ 
Pete, too, about little ’Siah [I wish they had 
a-give the child a different name now; for I 
want to bring him to Washin’ton, if I come 
next winter; an’ that name, thought it’s good 
enough in the Valley, would sound a little 
quare here], to keep him from taking cold, an’ 
to teach him to be nice an’ pretty behaved. 
But after all the talk, we got away in time to 
reach the train. 

We got here all safe, nothin’ happenin’ worth 
tellin’; only when I got in sight of the river, 
an’ city, an’ capitol, I felt very different from 
the first time. This sight of ’em made me glad, 





‘like I was goin’ to see so many old friends. I 


felt a kind of ownership in the whole thing— 
an at-home feelin’, that’s very pleasant to an 
old lady. 

Nat took me straight to the house he ’d rent- 
ed, furnished ; an’ I tell you, Allie, it’s splen- 
did! It’s only got eight rooms, an’ that’s 
considered a very small house here, but the 
two parlors, opened out together’s just the 
nicest place you ever seen. Then there’s 
brown stone steps, an’ inside window-shetters, 
an’ gas an’ water all through, an’ the finest 
cookin-stove, built up in the brick wall. (They 
call it a range.) An’ there’s the finest carpets 
an’ curtains, and furniture so nice that I can’t 
describe it to you; I only wish you could see 
it; you’d think Aunt Hitty was a-puttin’ on 
airs, certain. There’s some things, though, 
about all these town houses that I don’t like. 
The worst thing is, that you have to climd too 
much. It’s up an’ down, up’ an’ down, all the 
time. I couldn’t begin to do all the work here, 
an’ at home I wouldn’t mind it at all. Yet 
there ’s water in all the rooms, an’ everything 
as convenient as it can be in such a tall house. 

But Nat got a colored woman an’ a boy, an’ 
I reckon after I teach the woman how to cook, 
we'll git along well enough. As for the boy, 
Nat’s a drillin’ him, as he calls it. He makes 
him wait on us at the table, an’ pass the things 
around—with a clean white apron on, like the 
waiters at the hotels. He has learnt him how 
to do when ladies or gentlemen call to see us. 
He’s a bright, smart boy, an’ learns very quick. 
But I reckon you ’d laugh to see me a-teachin’ 
the womar. You see, she come well recom- 
mended as a cook, an’ thought she really 
knowed all about it. 

I asked her the first day what her name was, 
an’ she said ‘‘Miss Pratt.’”” “Lors a massy, 
woman,” I says, “J ain't a-goin to call you 
Miss Pratt, or Miss anybody else. What's 
your first name?” ‘“Eugenie,’’ she says. 
“Well,” I says to her, “I s’pose your mammy 
called you after the French Empress, but it’s 
too long an’ fine for me. I'll shorten it an’ say 
Genie. I never take the time to call long 
names.”’ She didn’t seem to like it much, but 
I reckon she ’II have to stand it. Never see me 
a-callin’ ’em Miss So-an’-So, I tell you. Why, 
they ’re dreadfully spiled here. Nat told me 
about one o’ his lady friends that wanted a 
servant. One day the up stairs door-bell rang, 
an’ there bein’ no one ready to go she went to 
the door herself. There stood a black woman, 
a very black one, and very much dressed. She 
says, “Is dis de place where de woman wants 
to hire a lady to do de work ?” 

Miss said, “No! If there’s to be any 
lady about the house, I propose to answer to 
that appellation myself. I don’t hire ladies to 
do my work. They might chance to smut their 
fingers, an’ you know that wouldn’t be plea- 
sant. 
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But I was a-goin’ to tell you about the cook- 
in’. You never seen such bread on my table 
as she give us the first mornin’. I was real 
tired, an’ Nat told me net come down at all in 
the mornin’, till breakfast was ready. Genie 
was a good cook, an’ he ’d see to havin’ every- 
thing provided for a good, comfortable break- 
fast. 


Well, she made what she called light rolls, 
an’ they was not very light either, besides bein’ 
sour, an’ about the color of ashes. The steak 
was almost raw, an’ not half seasoned, an’ the 
eggs as hard as eggs could be cooked. Then 
the coffee, that Nat enjoys so much at home, 
was as poor as it could be made. I didn’t say 
anything before Nat to her; but I says to my- 
self, this won’t be so long if she’s got a bit o’ 
sense. So, about noon, I surprised her by com- 
in’ into the kifchen with my sleeves rolled up, 
ready to help as well as show her. ‘Goodness 
me, miss !’’ she says, ‘‘ I never seen a lady come 
to cook before. I never knowed a lady that 
could cook.” 

“Well,” says I, I’! soon show you one that 
can cook. I’m not agoin’ to do the cookin’, but 
I’ll never stay out o’ this kitchen till I learn 
you how to make better bread an’ coffee, an’ 
cook steak better than we had this mornin’, 
an’ better cooked eggs, an’ mealier pota- 
toes, too. So, if you don’t like to have me 
around a-watchin’ you, the sooner you learn 
my ways o’ cookin’, the sooner you ’!l git rid o’ 
me. To-day I’m goin’ to have sponge-cake 
an’ float for dessert, an’ I want you to notice, 
partic’iar, how I make it, for my son’s very 
fond of it. So to work I went, ail the time 
watchin’ her an’ tellin’ her all about the differ- 
ent dishes, an’ between us we had a real 
nice dinner. Nat always did say I made 
the best float an’! cake of anybody in Vir- 
ginny. Genie soon quit openin’ her eyes so 
wide when I come into the kitchen, an’ she’s 
learnt a good deal a’ready. Some o’ these 
days we'll have to invite some of the Con- 
gressmen to dinner, an’ if there’s anything I 
do know as well as anybody, it’s how to seta 
nice table. As for the French dishes an’ all 
that, Nat says we’ll never pretend to be what 
we ain’t. He’ll just tell them that comes to 
see him that we’re Virginny people, an’ live 
in Virginny style. That his mother under- 
stood the Virginny style o’ cookin’ but we 
never knowed anything about French cook- 
ery; an’ for his part, he liked old Virginny 
hospitality that made everybody welcome, and 
give ’em the best in the house. 

But I’ll say no more o’ cookin’ now. I must 
tell you about our street. It looks as pretty as 
a pictur all aleng K Street, an’ I’m so glad 
Nat got a house here, the middle o’ the street ’s 
all paved with woodden blocks, very nice an’ 
smooth, an’ on_both sides there’s iron railin’s 
an’ a nice strip 0° ground called a park, that’s 
all sodded an’ fixed up by the city. It’s just 


the same as giving evefybody on K Street nice 
front yards to their houses. Everybody has 
these planted with honeysuckles an’ climbin’ 
roses, an’ it must be a sweet-lookin’ place in 
Summer. The ground, too, is all raised up like 
a straight little hill next to the house, an’ they 
call this part a terrace. I think country people 
might make their homes a great sight nicer, if 
they could only see such places as this. Then 
there ’s fine marble steps or brown-stones ones, 
to all the houses on the street, an’ everything 
looks as nice as can be. 

Last night Nat told me who all lived on the 
street near us; so I took a pencil an’ wrote it 
down. One of our nighest neighbors is the 
French Minister, the Marquis Noailles. They 
say he’s turned out now, an’ another minister 
goin’ to be sent in his place; an’ I’m sorry for 
it; for Miss Rankin told me how pleasant it 
was there last winter at the receptions; an’ I 
hoped, as we was such nigh neighbors, an’ as 
Nat was a member o’ Congress, I might git to 
be pretty well acquainted with the Madame, or 
the Marquise, as they call the Marquis’s wife. 
Somehow, I never feel afraid 0’ bein’ criticized 
when I’m with them furriners, like I do when 
I talk to our own folks that’s very high-learnt. 
I don’t think they ’d notice a little slip o’ gram- 
mar, if it wasn’t in their own tongue. But I 
forgot. I was tellin’ who lived in our street. 
There’s Mr. Delano, that’s Secretary of the 
Interior, an’ Secretary Robeson, an’ Mr. Solo- 
mon (a mighty pleasant gentleman I met last 
winter), an’ Mr. Philip, his friend and partner 
in the bookstore, an’ Mr, Bowen, that used 
to be mayor o’ the city (I met him an’ Miss 
Bowen, too, last winter), an’ Mr. S. P. Brown 
(his daughter was married lately to Senator 
Morton’s son), an’ Judge Swayne, an’ Judge 
Corwine, an’ Mr. Bristed, that writes for the 
magazines (he calls himself Car] Benson, when 
he writes), an’ Senator Sherman, an’ Mr. 
Hutchinson, that got rich in the fur business 
(his wife ’s the pleasantest kind of a body), an’ 
a little above us is Mr. Kilbourn’s, where we 
attended such nice receptions last winter. Then 
below us is Franklin Park, next to Franklin 
School buildin’, where everybody walks in the 
evenin's or afternoons to meet their friends, 
There ’s beautiful walks there, an’ trees, an’ a 
fountain, an’ nice seats, where, all summer, 
them that staid in the city would take the chil- 
dren, an’ set around watchin’ the little things 
play iu the cool shade an’ the pleasant air, Of 
course the air ain’t as good as coymtry air ; but 
it’s a blessed thing, I think, for the dear chil- 
dren to have green grass under foot an’ green 
trees overhead in hot summer weather; an’ 
there ’s no town in America, Nat says, so well 
provided with these smal! parks as Washiy’ton. 

This pretty park ’s near our house, an’ from 
| Our upper winders we can see the capitol an’ 
' the river, an’ all over the city; an’ from the 





| back o' the house we can see the Soldier’s 
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north part of the city. It's all mighty nice, I 
tell you; but I ’d rather see the old Alleghanies 
in summer. 

I’d only been here a day when Miss Rankin 
called to see me. I was mighty glad to see her, 
for she seems as if 1’d always knowed her. I 
tried to git her to take off her things an’ stay 
awhile, but she said she was sure 1 was tired 
an’ had a good deal to see to. She wanted to 
see me so much that she couldn’t help callin’ 
right away, but she ’d wait till I got well rested 
before she’d come to stay any time. When 
Congress met we'd go over together, an’ then 
I'd be ready to begin to make calls with her. 
She ’s left off a’most all her mournin’, an’ looks 
a good deal younger and real pretty. I told 
her how I commenced with Genie, an’ she said 
if I could manage a Washin‘ton servant an’ 
keep her with me any length of time, I’d do 
better ’n most ladies could. 

Nat’s delighted with the housekeepin’ so 
fur, only he says.everyday that I will do too 
much o’ the work. He says that’ll be the 
hardest thing for me to learn—that I ain’t to 
do any work. I will go around into this room 
an’ that, a-huntin’ for a speck o’ dust, an’ if I 
find it, I’m sure to go to work atit. You know 
your brother Tom used to say, poor feller, that 
Aunt Hitty could find dirt where no other eyes 
could see a speck. 

Yesterday Nat brought me the beautifullest 
wrapper, already.made up, an’ says, ‘‘ Now, 
mother, you must put this on every day, an’ 
when it gits soiled I'l] git you another as pretty. 
I love to see an old lady like you with a pretty 
wrapper an’ white collar and cuffs. An’ it’s 
good enough, too, if anybody calls, as long as 
you don’t have reg’lar reception days. An’ 
better than all, mother, you can lie down in it, 
on the pretty lounge in your room, an’ not burt 
it at all. So you can just take your nap all the 
same, and if anybody calls, Mose can call you.” 

So here I set a-writin’ with my pretty wrap- 
per on, an’ I do wish you could see me in my 
room. 


December 10th. 

I hadn’t time to write any more till now. 
There ’s been a great deal about war with Cuba, 
but as you git the papers, you ’Il know all about 
it. I’ll just tell you what I’vedone. I went 
with Miss Rankin to the openin’ o’ Congress. 
It made me proud to see the old capitol ag’in, 
I tell you. e Gallery of the Furren Lega- 
tion’s been changed te the other side o’ the 
house, but as the Republican members set on 
the same side they used to, we went an’ set on 
that side, next to the Reporter’s Gallery. We 
knowed it would be crowded, so we went early 
an’ took some 0’ my tea-cakes in our pockets, 
an’ staid till the crowd broke up. The elec- 
tion o’ the Speaker turned out just as Nat said 
it would, an’ everybody seemed glad. Two 0’ 





Home, an’ Howard Uiiversity, an’ the whole | the members took him by the arm an’ led him 


to his cheer with as much ceremony as if he’d 


_ never been there before. Everybody likes Mr. 


Blaine, an’ all the ladies like Miss Bldine, an’ 
I hope she ’ll hold receptions here a long time, 
an’ that ‘‘Gail Hamilton” will help her receive 
every winter ; for there 's no nicer place to call. 

I seen a great many o’ the old faces in the 
seats below, an’ they swore in a good many 
new ones. I took Miss Rankin’s opera-glasses, 
an’, lookin’ over in the Diplomatie Gallery, I 
seen Miss Blaine an’ Miss Williams, an’ Miss 
Nellie Grant, an’ lots o’ the furren ladies. lL 
don’t believe they can like the place as well as 
their old seats on the Republican side o’ the 
house. 

Miss Fish has had a grand ball on bringin’ 
her daughter into society. It was too soon in 
the season for any common folks to think 
o’ bein’ invited. She gives receptions every 
Wednesday, a’ready—before any other Cabinet 
lady has begun. All the Senators’ wives an’ 
most of the members an’ their wives calle«t. 
But Miss Rankin an’ me’s goin’ to wait till 
New-Year’s before we begin to make any calls. 
I’li know then what day’ll be best for us to 
receive our friends (for she’ll receive with 
me), an’ I’]l have my two new dresses done 
an’ ready to wear. One o’ these is a black silk, 
with a train, for evenin’, an’ Nat bought me a 
white lace shawl to wear with it. The other’s 
a dark green Cashmere, trimmed with yak lace, 
an’ some other kind o’ trimmin’, I can’t mind 
the name, but it used to be called gimp when I 
was young. I’m te have a bunnit to match 
this, so 1’11 have two nice suits for the street, 
as my black silk o’ last winter’s as good as 
new. I tell Nat that he’s too extravagant, but 
he says his back pay’l] cover it all; an’ that 
them that took it quietly, an’ said nothin’ about 
it, stands just as high as them that sent it back. 

There ’s been a good many more grand par- 
ties an’ weddin’s, but I can’t tell you much 
about ’em. Just wait till I go out, an’ then I'll 
tell you all about the dresses, The grandest 
weddin’ was Mr. McCormick’s to Miss Thur- 
man. Miss Rankin was there with Nat, an’ 
she said everything was elegant. The bride's 
dress was of the heaviest white silk, looped up 
with orange-blossoms; an’ her jewelry was 
pearls. It’s goin’ to be a mighty gay winter 
here, an’ 1’ll keep my eyes open an’ tell you 
all about the parties an’ the dresses, an’ who's 
who, and what’s what. An’ Allie, if you learn 
very fast at school, an’ git your manners 
polished up right nice, I’m pretty sure that 
Nat’ll invite you here next winter. 1 know 
you ’re pretty enough, an’ most Congressmen 
that keep house like to have a nice young lady 
about it. So be smart, an’ yon don’t know 
what’ll happen. Nat likes your letters, an’ I 
showed the last one to Miss Rankin, an’ sha 
said, “Your niece must be ghite an accom 
plished young lady.” Just think o’ that! An’ 
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Miss Rankin knows, an’ she never says a thing 
that she don’t mean, either. Oh, if our Annie 
hadn’t married so young! how much I'd like 
to have her lookin’ as she used to. But now 
she’s tied to Pete an’ her babies, an’ ain’t half 
as happy as her old mother is. Leastways, if 
she is happy (and I won’t say that Pete ain’t 
good to her) she hain’t no liberty. A farmer’s 
wife that has young children never does have 
any. But I wouldn’t say this to her. It’s just 
a kind o’ warnin’ to you, Allie, so take keer 0’ 
yourself. 
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THOUGHTLESS AND THOUGHT- 
FUL GIRLS. 


BY ANNA GRAFTON. 


Living in the beautiful suburbs of the large 
Western city of C , and having a pleasant, 
commodious house, with three servants to do 
our bidding, we are naturally supposed to be a 
desirable party to visit—Stephen and I. Of 
course, we enjoy having thoughtful, agreeable 
company, but we had some experiences with 
two of our guests this summer that were rather 
trying, to express it mildly. 

There is a pleasant society of young people 
in the vicinity, and it very naturally attracts 
young people from other places. We have had 
as guests, at different times through the sea- 
son, three young ladies. Two of them left 
without recommendations, the other we en- 
treated to stay longer; and this is why: Cora 
and May made us so much extra labor that we 
were quite outdone. When they departed, and 
we had received no compensation in return, 
they had given us no pleasure whatever. They 
seemed to think, because there were two girls 
and a man employed about the house, they 
were excused from waiting on themselves in 
the least. 

Now I have four small children, ranging 
from Ned, our ten-year old, to Grace, aged one 
year. Everybody of the least observation and 
experience knows that no number of servants 
will enable a mother with a family of little 
children to live idly. The days are generally 
pretty well filled up with employment. My 
husband has to leave on the 7.30 train every 
morning for his business in the city, and, of 
course, punctuality at the breakfast-table. is 
imperative. 

These two young ladies were always notified 
an hour before breakfast that it was rising 
time, but only once or twice during their stay 
did they reach the table in time to begin with 
the family, and sometimes Stephen was haif 
way to the city before they made their appear- 
ance in the dining-room, and always in the 
starchiest of morning dresses, so beruffled and 
beribboned that they looked like dolls. Of 
course, “time and trains wait for no man,” 








and men must “eatand go.” I always break- 
fast with my husband, and the children are 
generally at table with us. Of course, too, 
breakfast must be kept hot for the young la- 
dies. Then I had to “pacify” the kitchen 
girls, because they were put back so with fheir 
work. Then, to add “insult to injury,’’ these 


_ young ladies of leisure sipped their coffee, nib- 





bled at their breakfasts, talked and laughed 
over the events of the previous evening, what 
“the said,”’ and what ‘she said,” and what the 
“world said,’’ and so on, for near an hour; 
Ellen, in the mean time, exasperated, because 
she couldn’t clean up the dining-ruom, and 
finish her morning’s work. 

Then their rooms! Clothing, shoes, and 
other articles of -wear strewn around ovet 
chairs, floor, bureau, and wash-stand; and, 
worst of all, these misses strolled off to the 
parlor after breakfast to lounge, read novels, 
drum on piano, receive callers, and discuss 
them before they were fairly out of hearing. 
Of course, it was the chambermaid’s work to 
take care of their room, and they came out 
here to have a good time, and meant to have 
it. But they won't be asked to have another 
such here. 

They were invited to ride, and go out of 
evenings, etc., and were so absorbed in their 
own pleasures that it never seemed to occur to 
them that they owed any duty to their hostess. 
She and hers were ignored almost entirely. 
They were not “fond of children.” Who 
asked them to be? 

The lady of the house was a mere conve- 
nience—good to sit up at nights, and Jet them 
in, when they should see fit to avail themselves 
of her accommodations. So it went on to the 
end of the three weeks, for all which she had 
this reward at parting with them, ‘‘O Mrs. 
G , we have had such a splendid time!’’ 
from Cora; and “‘Oh, magnificent! we shall 
certainly come to see you again !”’ from May, 
and I believe my farewells were not remarka- 
ble for graceful cordiality. I felt so relieved 
after they were gone that I flew around over 
the house, removing all traces of such visitors, 
which were not afew. Books and magazines 
misplaced, candy wrappings dropped at the 
most convenient places, old bouquets dried up 
for want of care, a silly note or two dropped 
from pockets too full of almonds, mottoes, 
etc., to contain anything more, and such an 
air of perfumery! I tried not to leave any 
reminders, but I could not enter my parlor for 
days after, without a sense of their presence 
chilling and repelling me. Finally I invited 
some pleasant people to visit me, hoping they 
would give a freshness to the parlor atmo- 
sphere. But enough. Stephen says, “ Well, 
my dear, don’t allude to those girls again; 
let ’s forget them.’’ But I must say it spoiled 
my June; and as that delightful month doesn’t 
come but once a year, I shall continue to 
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regret that the charms of that particular one 
are lost to me forever. 

But how shall I find words to describe my 
next visitor? It was in October; the house- 
cleaning was done, and the two older children 
started to school. My head and hands were 
full of fall sewing, when Stephen came home 
one evening the bearer of a letter. “It looks 
like Cousin Fan’s writing,”’ he said. ‘I hope 
she is coming to see us; it will offset our June 
visit.” That was it. She was coming, and 
would be here on the four o’clock train Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Dear, thoughtful, unselfish 
Fan! How glad we were! and how we did 
enjoy her when she came! In the first place, 
we were not thrown out of our usual home 
ways, ease of manner or feeling. She was al- 
ways easy; why shouldn’t we be? Madge 
clung to her, and Fred hung around her, and 
she wasn’t annoyed. Indeed it was her own 
fault; she attracted them. 

After tea, there was a little whispering be- 
tween Fan and Madge, and I discovered later 
that they two had agreed to room together. 
Then the breakfast hour brought two such 
bright, cheerful faces to the table so promptly 
that Ellen was amazed. “And who helped 
Miss Madge to dress this morning? She didn’t 
come to the nursery.’”’ Cousin Fan helped 
her, of course, and had plenty of time for her 
own simple, becoming toilet beside. Stephen 
came near being too late to business that morn- 
ing, the time passed so quickly. He “had no 
idea it was so near train time;’’ for once he 
had forgotten to watch the clock. Then away 
went Fan to her room to attend to her own 
wardrobe, leaving nothing comparatively for 
Ellen to do, who returned to the nursery, 
where I was bathing baby, with an amused 
face, saying, “‘An’ faith, missus, that is ano- 
ther kind of young lady you ’ve got now.” 

Before I was through with baby (for it is a 
tedious operation bathing Grace ; she is never 
ready to leave her tub), Fan poked her head 
in at the door, and begged to be allowed to see 
thefun. Such laughingand splashing! Every 
child in the house wanted to assist at these 
ablutions. After this was over, the children 
were started off to school, Cousin Fan going a 
“piece way” with them. Parting at the cor- 
ner with a promise to visit their school some 
day with mamma, and each little one found 
eandy kisses in his and her pocket at recess, 
that had got there very mysteriously. 

When Fan returned, she found me at the 
sewing machine, hurrying to finish off a little 
garment which was much needed, so that we 
could have a ride, before dinner. It was too 
bad to miss any of these delightful October 
mornings. The first thing she espied was my 
stocking basket, nearly overflowing with little 
stockings, and her thimble just happened to be 
in her pocket. “How fortunate!” she said ; 
things always happened se with her. “Now, 





Anna, I’m going to darn these stockings.” I 
protested, for I really did want her to have a 
nice, easy time ; she had enough to do at home, 
where there was a large family. But, no; 
darning stockings was her forte. She could 
do it mechanically, and think and talk at the 
same time, and talk we did. Then such a ride 
as we had afterward, through the variegated 
woods, over hill and dale! And such hills and 
dales as we do have around C. ! Where 
are they equalled? 

We called at Robert M ’s, and took in 
his sister, a favorite of mine, and she and Fan 
would just suit one another. Robert is a bach- 
elor, with a lovely home, and a mother and 
sister who grace it. And such a library! I 
haven’t time to describe it, if I could. 

Well, so the days went by. Working, riding, 
visiting, and receiving visits from some of the 
most interesting people in the place, playing 
on the lawn with the children, sitting on the 
veranda in the beautiful Indian summer weath- 
er, musing, talking, or reading something help- 
ful and enjoyable, and discussing it as we went 
along. 

The time passed all too rapidly, and still we 
kept her, under one pretext and another, until 
late in the fall, when she declared she was to 
be trifled with no longer. And so this morn- 
ing’s train bore her away, leaving a void in 
our circle that is felt. But we believe there is 
a void in a heart up on the hill as well, and 
that is some comfort. Stephen and I are 
hoping, not without some justification, that 
we will have Fan near us some time soon, to 
remain, and the best of it all is this: that the 
love of a good, noble man came ‘o her un- 
sought, as a consequence of her goodness, So 
true it is that, if you desire to have a good 
time, to be esteemed and loved, you must de 
thoughtful and unselfish. ‘Be worthy of love, 
and love will come. That which escapes you 
when sought as an end and aim, will follow as 
a consequence of noble living; not from one 
only, but from all who know you. 


—>—-———————_— 
DAY BY DAY.. 
BY MARIE E. MOTTE, 


WAYSIDE roses bloom and fade— 
Bloom and die their own sweet way; 
And know not when their fragrance goes, 
Floating, floating, day by day. 
Pass the foot-sore travellers; 
Breathing in the dusty air, 
They catch the odor of the flowers, 
* And bless the grateful perfume there. 
Such our lives. Sweet words of kindness 
Fall—we know not where or when— 
Like the fragrance of the roses, 
Reaching far beyond our ken. 
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FREE-LIVING leads to fyee-thinking, and free- 
thinking to free-living. 
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HOW BROTHER WILL WON 
THE WAGER. 


BY MRS. FANNIE FANCHER, 





“@GrR18, girls, if you don’t help me out of 
this quandary I shall surely go crazy; this 
dress must be finished before our friends come. 
Now, how shall I fix it? trim it all around the 
the same, or have the front different, kilt plait- 
ing or box-diagonal, ruffling or straight ?”’ 

“Ob, put plenty of work and trimming on, 
and you can’t fail to have it fashionable,”’ said 
Kitty. 

“Yes, but I must cut the garment to my cloth. 
I have searched all over the city and could not 
match the silk, but found a scant pattern of a 
shade lighter. Dear me, if papa was only rich, 
I never would have this bother. I would not 
even alter my old duds. I verily believe it’s 
more trouble to make over clothes, the way 
they are made nowadays, than it is to earn 
them.”’ 

“Hush, hush, Hattie, don’t be vulgar. If it 
takes twenty-five yards for a dress now, when 
twelve once would suffice, don’t it stand to 
reason that one must work in proportion to 
earn it? And have you not noticed poor papa 
looks much more careworn than he used to? 
Ah, girls! we have not the remotest shadow of 
an idea how much anxiety and care it must be 
to have a family like ours to burden the mind. 
Three grown-up young ladies, who are not sup- 
posed, in polite society, to earn a penny or 
share the burden, and but one boy, who has 
necessarily to lay up for his own use, so of 
course can’t help father much,” said matter- 
of-fact Mattie. 

“*T hope,”’ said Hattie, with an injured air, 
‘you don’t think me extravagant. Now, I 
know most any other girl in our circumstances 
would not worry her brains over this one dress 
as I have, but would think there was no other 
way but to hire it done, though nowadays it 
costs as much for the remaking of an old dress 
as it does a new one, and for that reason I have 
felt it was not right to put out only my new 
ones, which, Heaven knows, are very scarce. 
I am so unfortunate as to be the youngest 
daughter. But, to return to the situation, how 
shall I fix it? The latest fashion reports say 
that everything is much plainer, but I fail to 
see it, If I had time I would wait for our next 
magazine, but I wish to have the whole busi- 
ness off my hands before it arrives. I mean to 
take GopEy again next year.”’ 

“Humph !” said Kitty. 

“*T mean to take it all my life; you get more 
information for less money than you can get in 
any other magazine of its kind. The Harring- 
ton girls always take it, and you know how 
stylish they are. I consider it a household 
necessity, and would not do without it,” said 
Mattie. 





“I saw the sweetest dress the other day,’’ 
said Kitty. ‘But you know I never imi- 
tate, and I don’t believe I could even tell how 
it was made; but it just suited me, it was so 
stylish.’ 

“Oh, girls, do stop this endless talk about 
dress, style, and such nonsense,’’ said brother 
Will, whom we thought buried in the news- 
paper. 

** And why is it any more than politics, which 
has occupied your brains for the last: hour? 
Probably if we girls could vote we should be 
interested in that subject, instead of the latest 
fashions. But really, Will, you are wonder- 
fully indifferent all at once to dress and style, 
as you sneeringly call it. But, girls, don’t he 
always pay more attention to the best dressed 
ladies ?’’ 

“Yes, of course he does,” they replied in 
chorus. 

“‘That’s not so. I beg your pardon. I 
never can tell what a lady has on; I notice her 
face, form, and general appearance, as all men 
do more or less.’’ 

“Ha! ha!l* we have you now,” says Kitty. 
“‘T would like to know if the beauty of form 
does not depend entirely on the cut of a dress ; 
a poor fit will make a dowdy of any one, and, 
in fact, you take most any commonplace girl, 
and clothe her in the latest style, and she will 
attract attention.”’ 

‘‘Granted, her clothes doubtless will; but a 
girl’s real worth will win in the end, where 
dress and show are thrown in the shade.” 

‘Now, brother Will, you need not claim such 
supreme indifference to outward adorning, for 
we are all more or less influenced by it. What 
will make any one feel more ili at ease than to 
be poorly dressed, when those surrounding you 
are richly clad, and vice versa; you are con- 
spicuous in either case. Now, the girls used to 
call me the old maid of the family, for I cared 
so little what I wore, only that it was clean 
and neat; but for all that I have often judged 
people by their clothes. 1 never shall forget 
the first time I met Edward’’—speaking his 
name with a little blush—‘‘ we had heard and 
read of him as being such a promising young 
minister, and such an eloquent speaker; but 
that memorable day of the picnic at Rock Lake, 
he was sp carelessly dressed and so very busy 
arranging croquette sets and swings for the 
children, that when our set began to play, I was 
not a little indignant at Bell Armstrong, who 
is such a flirt, you know, for asking that hand- 
some gardener, as I supposed, to play with us, 
and when I was presented to him, I was per- 
fectly astonished with myself, that J, plain 
Martha Cushman, with no beauty or style to 
boast of, should be judging character by ap- 
pearances ; it was unchristianlike, to say the 
least, and I resolved from that time to make 
no decisions until I had more knowledge of 
people than outward appearances,” 
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“I presume Edward has helped you to keep 
your resolution. Does he know the flattering 
opinion you had of him at first sight?” 

“Tt dare say,” said Hattie, “they have told 
each other hundreds of times their first impres- 
sions. Then they have such a delightful time 
contrasting the past with the blissful present.” 

“One would think you engaged instead of 
Mattie, you seem to know so much about it," 
said Kitty. 

‘“‘ Allimagination,” said Hattie, with a laugh. 

“I am heattily disgusted,” said Will. If it 
ain’t dress, it’s beaus that fills the feminine 
mind,’’ taking his hat (the very latest shape) to 
leave. “Girls, I'll wagera new pianoagainst”— 

‘Oh, you forget we can’t wager anything ; 
we have no money, only what you and papa 
let us have,” said Kitty, with an impatient 
shrug. 

“Well, I’ll wager a new piano against some 
new slippers, smoking-cap, and dressing-gown, 
that you will think the young lady I become 
engaged to and wed is a perfect dowdy. We 
fellows may select for company the gay and 
dashy butterfly sort of a girl, but for wearing 
we want something moredurable."’ Saying this, 
he left ns to plan and plot how we should re- 
model our gowns, and how we should win the 
wager, for we longed for a new piano, but sup- 
posed it out of the question to think of such a 
thing in these hard times. 

“We must win,” said Hattie; “we must not 
let him marry a dowdy.” 

Kitty thought it would be splendid to go to 
the next party looking horridly, thereby con- 
vineing him that he cared for dress ; but con- 
cluded that would be like taking off the nose 
to spite the face, so they at last thought of a 
plan which, if carried out, would doubtless 
leave them conquerors. 

Josie Taylor and Flora Davis, old school- 
mates of Martha’s, were coming soon to make 
them a visit. If one ofthe girls would personate 
the rough diamond, and wear the very plainest 
outfits they could make, they were quite sure 
of the result. Their friends at last arrived, 
and luckily Will was away on business for the 
firm. 

Flora Davis was perfectly willing to relin- 
quish for a time those beautiful garments, if 
for no other reason than the spirit of mischief ; 
but in her heart of hearts she wanted to try 
this man to see his real worth, and she was 
ever ready, in her generous, noble nature, to 
please others, even though at a sacrifice. Josie 
Taylor could not for a moment give up her 
handsome wardrobe, as it had engrossed her 
mind for the last six months, and she very well 
knew her beauty was of that kind that required 
adorning to bring out all its loveliness. The 
girls hastily made a suit of deep red, they soon 
completed it, as there was no days of merely 
planning how it should be made. 

,, phe evening they expected Will she donned 





the costume, with plain linen collar and cuffs ; 
combed her curling ringlets as straight as pos- 
sible from her broad but low forehead, and 
waited for her ‘‘ world to conquer.”’ 

Will came, was pfesented, and fell right into 
the trap set for him, as he was very attentive 
to Josie Taylor all the evening, and she did in- 
deed look beautiful in her dress of soft, gray 
silk, trimmed with a rich shade of crimson 
velvet. 

The girls went’ jubilant to bed ; but they de- 
cided that Flora looked too nice, so the next 
day they added a bright blue bow and sash, 
which made her a dowdy indeed. But there 
was a queenly earriage and sweet expression 
to her features, that bid defiance to outward 
adorning. 

A few days passed, and the night arrived 
when Mrs. Harrington was to give her grand 
reception. Flora pleaded with the girls to give 
up their scheme now, as they were masters of 
the situation, for Will gave his undivided at- 
tention to Josie at all times, and it was evident 
he was interested. 

‘Do let me wear my mauve silk with point 
lace trimming,” said Flora. 

“No, ple wear your white Swiss and be 
simplicity itself; we are not certain, you know, 
yet,”” said Kitty, ‘‘of the result of our plot. 

Flora, in her kindness of heart, yielded, 
though not without a pang, for she saw much 
to admire in this big, noble brother of her 
friends, for had she not heard Mattie at school 
talk of his perfections enough to make her in- 
terested, without a personal acquaintance? and 
she had had an unconscious hope that he was 
the one Fate had in store for her, for she had 
arrived at that age when she yearned for some- 
body to love. And does not the false rearing 
of our daughters tend to make them think too 
much of the inevitable man they must love 
sooner or later? Alas! I fear too many in 
that educated longing cast their affections has- 
tily on unworthy or uncongenial objects, when, 
if their minds were occupied as their brothers’ 
are, and their lives, independent of marriage, 
would, if they marry at all, unite themselves 
to more congenial mates, not taught to think 
marriage the end and aim of their existence. 
But, to return to the subject, she yielded to the 
girl’s wishes, and said, as she viewed herself 
dressed for the party, ‘‘I don’t want any one 
to love me for my nice wardrobe ; if he can’t 
love me for myself he is not worthy. I took 
this very occasion to weigh him, and alas! I 
fear he is found wanting; but I am really 
afraid I loved him—or what I thought him to 
be—and a heartsick sadness haunted her over 
the falling of this idol she had well-nigh wor- 
shipped. 

How different were Josephine Taylor’s medi- 
tations as she stood before the mirror, fesplen- 
dent in her diamonds, silk, and lace; she could 
but admire the beautiful reflection. With a 
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triumphant look, she murmured: ‘Josie Tay- 
lor, you have succeeded beyond your most 
sanguine hopes. You were fearful of a for- 
midable rival in Flora Davis, with her queenly 
form, her rich, cultivated voice, when you have 
no talents to boast of ; beauty and wealth your 
only dower. But this foolish whim of the girls 
aided you in your designs, for what men in 
these days notice the plain girls, a sufficient 
reason for our extravagance. ‘Veni, vidi, vici’ 
—I came, I saw, and I think I have conquered. 
I wished, of course, to see Mattie; but I de- 
sired the most to make that splendid brother 
Will, of whom I have heard so much, bow to 
my shrine, for several reasons; first, the girls 
think the whole world contains no woman 
good enough for him, and they say he is proof 
against our fascinations. Ah! if he has tra- 
velled in many lands, I do not think he has 
met many more beautiful ladies than Judge 
Taylor’s daughter. He may not have wealth, 
but is young, handsome, and, what is better, 
quite distinguished-looking, and as I am an 
heiress, I shall not throw myself away for 
money. Butoh! if Cousin Charley only loved 
me; perhaps when I get home and show him 
the ring on my finger it will bring him to terms, 
What! you would break your vows after faith- 
fully making them, and be untrue to Will, who 
doubtless loves you, for he is not the sort of 
man that marries for money, or any considera- 
tion but love. Yes, but he would soon recover 
his disappointment ; they say men always do. 
His love could not be like mine for Charley, for 
that has grown with my growth and strength ; 
but I have resolved not to be an old maid for 
his sake, so if I can’t get him, I had rather 
have Will than any of my numerous suitors.” 
We will now leave her, as we have an insight 
into her character, and go where the girls are 
dressing. 

“Do you know,” said Kitty, ‘I was afraid 
Flora would spoil all our sport by giving up 
her important partin the programme to-night ?” 

‘It really is too bad,” said Hattie, ‘to waste 
the sweetness on desert air of those rich and 
lovely dresses. I don’t think I could do it for 
my best friend.” 

“TI think,” said Mattie, ‘‘she is a dear, un- 
selfish girl, always yielding her inclinations for 
the pleasure of others. She was my room-mate 
for a year, and that gave me a knowledge of 
her sweet and obliging disposition; she is not 
without a will and temper of her own, though, 
but she is their master, and I fear we lose more 
than we might otherwise have gained, by this 
silly scheme, which I am tired of. I fear ner 
heart was a little interested in the matter, for 
she even liked to hear me talk of Will, and en- 
joyed his letters when he was abroad as much 
as I did. She is worth a dozen Josie Taylors, 
whom I fear, as the close acquaintance of a 
room-mate, would not wear well ; but doubtless 
this matter will end all fur the best,”’ 





“Hear! hear!’ said Kitty; ‘guess she is 
going to marry a parson. I am sorry for the 
unsuccessful one, for in this instance 1 do not 
think there are as good fish in the sea, and I 
never shall marry unless I find somebody as 
good as brother Will.’’ 

“Why don’t you say until you get a chance,” 
said Hattie. ‘If Will takes up with Josie— 
well, I shail be fearfully disappointed in him.’’ 

**Come, come, girls,’ said Mattie, ‘‘we will 
be late, and I don’t like to attract attention 
that way.” 

The party was like all others— beautiful 
dressed ladies, and smiling-faced gentlemen 
talking small talk to them—music, dancing, 
and feasting. Josie Taylor was the bright par- 
ticular star, an heiress, holding in her own 
right a fabulous sum, from a deceased uncle, 
and her father a very wealthy and influential 
man. Surely, who had a better right to queen 
itin society? Flora Davis was not without her 
share of attention, notwithstanding her plain 
attire, for she had delighted them with her 
song. Her clear, beautiful voice held them 
spell-bound, when she sang with her heart and 
soul in the words of that simple but beautiful 
ballad, ‘Thou art so near and yet so far,” 
there seemed to be almost a sob in her voice as 
the refrain died away—and yet so far. And was 
his heart so very distant? No, he had learned 
to love her sweet, womanly ways, after he be- 
came accustomed to her eccentric (as he sup- 
posed) costume; but he thought from her shy, 
reserved manner there was nothing to hope, so 
he flirted with Josie; but he could see Flora 
had a mind too deep for frivolous flirting. Men 
seldom love girls they can flirt with. Lay this 
flattering unction to your souls, girls, and flirt 
no more. 

To return, Will thought when he heard her 
sing that song there was somebody in the case, 
and if she were engaged, she hardly would 
have sang with so much feeling, and his heart 
gave a joyful leap. Thinking it might be him- 
self, he resolved to know the worst; so the re- 
mainder of the evening he was very devoted, 
making her look beautiful in her happiness, 
that ought to have been sufficient proof of her 
love ; butitonly gave him courage to go through 
a little love scene behind the heavy curtains in 
a bay-window. 

‘Flora, don’t you know, can’t you see, I love 
you?”’ 

“How am I to know?” said she, ‘by devo- 
tion to some other person? Queer way to show 
preference.”’ 

“Don’t be so hard on me; I have been flirt- 
ing a little.” 

‘And you think you can do that with im- 
punity, which you despise in a woman ?”’ 

“Don’t make me hate myself, but teach me 
better. Come, be my guardian angel, and by 
your dear presence and influence lead me in 
the right path. Flora, dear, I never met your 
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equal, and I loye you with a love I never felt 
before,”’ taking her hand which was not with- 
drawn. ‘Now, after this confession, will you 
not confess to me of whom you were thinking 
when you sang that last song? I long to know, 
even though the knowledge gives me pain.’’ 

“If you must know,” she said, ‘‘I will have 
to inform you; but before doing so, J havea 
confession to make. I have been acting a part, 
and am not the artless, simple maid you take 
me to be.”’ 

Then she told him the whole plot for his sub- 
jugation, the traitoress. He demonstrated his 
approval by a firmer squeeze of that little hand, 
showing he thought none the less of her for this 
little deception; on the contrary, he thought 
her a girl of a thousand, yielding her wishes for 
those silly girls, and he meant to give them a 
scolding for treating a guest in such a manner. 
But she begged him not to; said she was as 
much to blame as they. Then he thought 
of a plan whereby he might prove to them he 
had won the wager, as well as a sweet and 
amiable wife. You see the traitoress had gone 
completely over to the enemy. 

The next morning she came down in her red 
suit, blue bow and sash, and after breakfast 
Will announced the engagement, making her 
blush in her new-found happiness. ‘‘ Now, 
girls,”’ said Will, “look at her; is she not a 
dowdy? please hurry up with that outfit. I 
am sadly in need of slippers.”’ 

They were crestfallen enough, though they 
cheerfully welcomed their new sister, and she 
agreed to make amends for her double part in 
the play, by making slippers, dressing gown, 
and cap herself. Josie was artful enough to 
conceal her chagrin, and began to talk, for the 
first time, of dear Cousin Charley, her betrothed. 
Flora soon donned a lovely carriage dress to 
take her first ride with her affianced lover, in 
which Elysian realm we will leave her, for, 
doubtless, in all her life she will never be as 
happy again. Josie received a letter which she 
said contained a request for her speedy return. 
The girls are pleased at this turn of affairs, and 
yet it puzzles them exceedingly if men really 
are so indifferent to outward adorning. 

“Why make it such a study?” Kitty said. 
“Very few men are as sensible as brother Wiil. 
Very few would have loved Flora so soon in 
such a disguise, and if they did, they would 
think in their egotism, natural to all men, that 
they could polish the diamond. Why, their 
very contact would be all that’s necessary.”’ 

“It is very strange and true,” said Hattie, 
‘that love will go where it’s sent.’’ In the 
mean time Flora’s brother Arthur is coming to 
take her home, and the little god Cupid is pre- 
paring arrows for his and Kitty’s hearts, and 
she doubtless will think, as she has at last 
found brother Will’s equal, that an even exe 
change is no robbery. 





POLLYCARP PAPERS.—NO. 6.. 
BY MADAM PAULINA POLLYCARP. 


JUSTINE. 


JUSTINE PoLLycaRpP has been finding fault 
with my last paper. He insists that it is too 
lengthy, and requests me to celect for this 
number some subject in which I am not so 
deeply interested, in order that there may be 
some chance of compressing my ideas within a 
reasonable space. He made one or two objec- 
tions, besides ; but I shall not mention them 
to you, lest, by so doing, I should put things 
into your heads that otherwise you might not 
have thought of. 

I defended myself, of course, and professed 
to be inclined to write another lecture forth- 
with, of at least equal length. This was no 
falsehood, for I did feel so inclined, although 
I had not the slightest idea of indulging my 
humor on this occasion, as I think two lec- 
tures, if given consecutively, quite sufficient, 
and do not doubt the agreement of the editors, 
and of a respectable number of the readers of 
this magazine, with me in this particular. 

It is ‘my way” to defend myself, whenever 
I have occasion, unless—as sometimes happens 
—I consider my foeman unworthy of my steel, 
or my assailant is hot tempered, and becomes 
abusive when opposed. It is also my way to 
profit by any little hint dropped, even in ¢en- 
sure, if, on reviewing the matter mentally, I 
find it at allreasonable. On the occasion men- 
tioned, I could detect some reason, in a por- 
tion of Justine’s remarks, without waiting the 
aid of after reflection, as they accorded very 
nearly with my own wnexpressed views; and 
I had already resoived to make this paper 
more brief than the last two or three numbers, 
if Icovld possibly manage it. So, after a while, 
I told Justine I should follow his advice as to 
the selection of a theme, and the length of my 
article, and, in order to secure myself against 
forgetfulness on this point, Lhad just decided 
to make him my subject, ‘‘though, of course,’ 
I added, ‘‘I should be obliged to interpolate 
other matter, or my article would be unreason- 
ably short.’’ Justine laughed, in his quiet way, 
and replied, gayly, ‘‘ Well, use me, if you can- 
not succeed in finding anything less interest- 
ing.”” He had.no idea I was in earnest, I sup- 
pose ; but he cannot complain, as he gave me 
full permission, and I have decided to avail 
myself of it, just to ‘“‘pay him off ;” besides, 
you should know something of Justine. 

He was named Justice by his parents ; but as 
I do not, as a usual thing, like significant 
names—and fancy Justice as a Christian name 
less than many others of the kind !—J eall him 
Justine. He demurred a little at first—from a 
sense of duty, I presame—but as I could clearly 
perceive he was no better pleased with Justice, 
as a name, than was I, and really did like the 
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prettier substitute, I saw my duty plainly, and 
persisted in my course, and now, I think, he 
seldom remembers he was ever called anything 
else. 

I have often wondered what his parents 
could have had in view when they gave their 
child that name. Perhaps it was that they 
might have something constantly about them 
to remind them of the actual or mythical exist- 
ence of such a virtue or deity—not a wholly 
superfluous precaution, if it, or she, were as 
seldom recognizable then as now. Perhaps it 
was that her name might be kept upon the 
earth, though her then departing footsteps left 
it, to return no more, I shall not attempt to 
account for it. 

I was thinking on this subject—Justice—only 
a short time ago; not with reference to Jus- 
tine, but abstractedly. I was thinking how 
common it was, and had always been, to re- 
gard this fabled daughter of Veritas with the 
greatest admiration and reverence, and to 
zealously invoke her good offices; how she 
had been applauded without measure, and 
sacrificed, too, without stint; and yet how 
more than often she had disappointed the best 
of us, We know she is always correct to per- 
fection when she exercises her powers, but the 
great difficulty is to get anything on her scales. 
One may beseech her to weigt. his cause, and 
if she turn her back upon him—which is quite 
likely to be the case—he may pursue her with 
all his strength and speed, and find it only an 
ignis fatuus chase. Neither will she always 
“stand her ground” when once in position, 
like Truth, for she has been known to flee be- 
fore Jealousy and Malice; yield her place to 
Falsehood, and even relinquish a cause at the 
behest of imps in the service of Plutus. Cer- 
tainly this looks like cowardice, if she indeed 
have the power ascribed to her. “At all 
events,’’ she cannot, at the present day, be de- 
pended upon with any degree of certainty, and, 
in view of this, / do not consider it a particular 
and overwhelming honor to be named after 
her. 

Justine’s parents were Quakers, and though 
he does not wear ‘“‘a broad brim,” or a Quaker 
coat, but dresses like most other gentlemen ; 
and though he does not “thee and thou” any 
one, except when more than commonly excited, 
he still retains a few notions peculiar to the 
sect with whom his childhood was passed. 
For instance, he does not like any member of 
his family, or his neighbors or friends, to ad- 
dress him by the title Mr., and only submits to 
it from our servants to gratify me, and from 
strangers because he cannot well do otherwise. 
Although Justine may truthfully be called the 
friend of almost every living thing, it seemed 
to me quite too familiar for servants to accost 
him as Friend Pollycarp, and much more so 
to cali him Justine, as Ido. I could not sub- 
mit to even the idea of this. 


VOL. LXXXVIII.—23 


In business circles he is known as J. Polly- 
carp, attorney, etc., and is addressed as Esquire 
or Friend, according to the degree of intimacy 
existing between the parties. 

You may think it rather singular, a person 
with his proclivities should choose the law for 
his profession, It seemed so to me, and I once 
remarked to him that I was surprised that a 
peace man like himself should choose a busi-- 
ness that depended to so great an extent on 
the disagreements, quarrels, and rogueries of 
others. This somewhat excited him. 

‘* Paulina,”’ said he, ‘‘thou takest a one-sided 
view of the law when thou thinkest or speak- 
est thus. To sustain, vindicate, and enforce 
the just laws of our country, and to endeavor 
to bring its transgressors to proper punish- 
ment, is laudable. There is no profession 
more honorable, and none more noble, unless 
it be his whose life purpose is to persuade sin- 
ful men to repent of their transgressions 
against the Supreme Law Giver, and to yield 
to Him thereafter their best obedience.” Jus- 
tine paused, either for breath, or to give mean 
opportunity to make some remark, but as I 
saw he was very much in earnest, I did not 
like to aggravate him by opposition. I there- 
fore retained the listening attitude I had as- 
sumed, and he proceeded: “‘A true lawyer, 
Paulina—one worthy of the name—should and 
will have a greater desire to maintain the 
majesty of the law, than to make, through his 
efforts, a few paltry dollars. He will not in- 
cite men to quarrels, thus becoming himself a 
law-breaker, that he may gain a client; neither 
will he strive to make the worse appear the 
better cause.’’ 

“Then,” said I, “how is it in a criminal 
case? Some one has to defend the accused, 
even if in their hearts all engaged in the trial 
believe him guilty. Viewing the matter from 
your standpoint, it seems to me, in such a case, 
this could net honestly be done.’’ 

“Thou art mistaken, my dear,” returned 
Justine, more quietly. ‘I will explain to thee. 
There are heavy penalties attached to the con- 
viction of crime; and the law, knowing how 
deceiving appearances may be, and desiring 
that no one should suffer unjustly, has ordered 
that the accused shall be as ably defended as 
circumstances will permit ; therefore, he who 
suspects his client of guilt may still bring for- 
ward all that can truthfully be said in his de- 
fence, and leave to the counsel for the people 
all that would tend to prove him guilty; and 
if the jury decide in favor of the defendant, 
and their decision be unjust, the counsel for 
the defence is not to be blamed; he has but 
assisted in the carrying out of one of the laws 
of his country.” 

‘Am I to understand that in a murder case 
you would think it right, and would undertake 
| to defend the accused, even if you believed or 
| knew him guilty of the crime?” I asked. 
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“Not if I knew him to be guilty,” he replied ; 
“for in that case I should act as a witness ; but 
if I merely suspected his guilt, and was ap- 
pointed to the task, I would undertake it, and 
do my best for him ; but, were I to consult my 
feelings in the matter, I would have nothing 
to do with the case. No one can say J ever 
sought such work, or that I have ever encour- 
aged misunderstandings or quarrels, hoping 
thereby to obtain clients. Hast thou ever 
known me to do thus, Paulina?’ 

**No, indeed,’”’ I answered. 

But let me tell you, readers, what I have 
known him to do, Many and many a time, 
when complaints have been brought to him, 
he has labored with both parties, in order to 
bring about a better understanding between 
them, in which he has generally succeeded ; 
and when he could not well do as much as 
this, he has put off the complainants by say- 
ing : ** Talk it over; talk it over, friends, with’ 
—who ever happened to be the person or 
persons complained of—“no doubt it will 
prove only a misunderstanding, and there will 
be no need to seek the law.” , 

Were I to say, “‘ Many a lawyer in our coun- 
try could sit for such a portrait,’”’ would it be 
true? I donot say it. I only say it was well 
for Justine that his bread did not depend en- 
tirely on the emoluments of his profession. 

As a general thing, he and I agree remark- 
ably on nearly all important matters; conse- 
quently, our little occasional disputes are, in 
the main, on minor points. His views regard- 
ing woman in her relations to man, society, and 
the world correspond very nearly to my own, 
which I consider a very happy circumstance ; 
but on one point in this connection we differ 
materially, though not unpleasantly. Although 
opposed to her taking an active part in poli- 
tics, he thinks woman not out of her place in 
the pulpit, and insists that the most effective 
sermon he ever listened to was delivered by a 
woman ata Quaker meeting; that, inasmuch 
as she can sermonize as well as man, he can 
see no good reason why she should not make 
preaching her life-work, if her circumstances 
permit, and she be soinclined. Usually, when 
he had expressed his views on this subject, I 
had let the matter pass without much or any 
comment ; but the other day I felt more like 
arguing the point, and said, flatly :— 

“1 don’t believe you think so.” 

He was surprised. ‘Thou dost not? Then 
dost thou think I would tell thee an untruth ?”’ 
he interrogated, with slight warmth. 

“Never mind your thees and thous,” said I. 
“You believe you think so, of course ; I do not 
doubt that. But this idea of yours is one of 
the outgrowths of your early Quaker training. 
Just let us bring the matter home. How would 
you like to have me preach’?”’ 

“T presume you could do it, ard could make 





me proud,” he returned, evasively, then add- 
ed, “‘ You de lecture, you know, now.” 

“Yes, at home, and occasionally on paper, I 
admit,” I replied; ‘that is not the point, but 
public preaching. Now suppose I were as 
young and as well looking as you thought me 
when we first became acquainted, how would 
you like—”’ 

“Oh, but I do not approve of such young 
persons preaching, whether man or woman,”’ 
he interrupted. 

“Well, then,” said I, “taking me at my 
present age, and supposing me to have been 
duly qualified; how would you like to see me 
enter a crowded church, ascend the pulpit, or 
take my stand by a reading desk, and then, 
with every eye on my face, lead the sermons 
of the day, and finally, with handkerchief in 
hand, and perhaps the tears running down my 
cheeks, attempt to preach? for you know, if 
I became very much in earnest, the tears would 
fall. How would you like it, I say?” 

“‘Oh, nonsense, Paulina!’ he replied. “I 
suppose you would look rather oddly in a pul- 
pit, and you know I’m not wishing you to turn 
preacher ; but if you were a Quakeress, and in 
a Quaker meeting-house, you would not seem 
at all out of place.’ 

He then dropped the subject, which has not 
since been resumed, and I think it quite time 
for me to drop mine. 





THE LILAC. 
BY JAMES RKISTINE. 


WITHDRAWN in labarynthine aisles 
Of memory, sweet and far, 

There smiles a scene more joyously 
Than gleams the matin star. 


The lilae’s frail and fresh green leaves, 
Its massive purple plumes; 

The airs that dallied and dispensed 
Jts daintiest perfumes. 


And then the splendor of that light, 
The sunshine of a child, 

Oh! who can paint its tender glow 
O’er all the flowery wild? 


But fairer than it all, there beamed 
A lustre from within, 

The halo of the purest love 
Ia this sad world of sin. 


For I could feel the clasping hand, 
The kindly voice could hear, 

Of one whose hands and lips are cold 
Under the grassy spear. 

Yet, as I pass these clustering blooms, 
And scent the fragrant wind, 

I feel a presence at my side 
No mortal eye can find. 


uted. 
>> 








WHEN you hear the phrase, #‘I may say with- 
out vanity,” you may be sure some character- 
istic vanity will follow in the same breath. 
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FIRST OF APRIL AT CLOVER- 
DALE. 


BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 








THE intermediate exercises of Madame Lam- 
pier’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, in 
Southern Pennsylvania, were over, and the 
scene of leave-taking, usual on such occasions, 
was being enacted. A looker-on might then 
have observed the customary proportion of 
life’s contrasts—smiles and tears, sunshine 
and shadow—for some callous hearts were 
there who, from a too frequent repetition of 
the same experience, had ceased to regret the 
approach of the moment in which they must 
bid adieu to their alma mater, while other more 
tender ones keenly felt this sundering of ties 
which the past month had formed between 
them and kindred souls, and there were arms 
intertwining with clinging fondness, hands 
clasping with thrilling earnestness, and eyes 
glistening with sweet memories of the by-gone 
days. Tearful farewells, professions of undy- 
ing friendships, plans and promises for the 
future spreading out before their sanguine 
youth, like some limitless prairie, whose soil is 
covered with an untold wealth of bloom and 
beauty, were to be heard in every room of the 
spacious building, and probably in some in- 
stances there was more sincerity, a greater 
depth of feeling exhibited, than is the rule of 
school-girl friendships, upon which the world’s 
opinion has pronounced the curse of Reuben. 
Of this purer type was the tender interest 
which bound together Katie Wilder and Fannie 
Warren, two of the graduates of the day. For 
the latter, the carriage which was to bear her 
to her home, but a few miles distant from 
town, was waiting, yet, though cloaked and 
bonneted for her departure, she lingered with 
her friend, as if loth to speak the words of 
parting. 

“I wish that I might stay with you the few 
hours you will remain here, Katie; or, better 
still, that I might take you with me now, for 
it will be such a dreary waiting for the spring- 
time to bring you back to me, Kathleen mavour- 
neen,”’ she said, caressingly, as, bending over 
wee, brown-eyed Katie, she pressed to her 
bosom the curly head resting there. 

“Yes, dear; but then, you know, we shall 
have our farthing’s worth when we are per- 
mitted to spend it; so cheer up, and do not 
‘shake your gory locks at me,’ most woebegone 
Macduff! Your doubts wrong me, I assure 
you, for, indeed, there is no danger that I shall 
be metamorphosed, during our separation, into 
some ‘prunes, prisms, and prim prunella’ lady 
of fashion, as you seem to anticipate. I shall 
return the same naughty Katie whom you 
leave here to-day, and who would give much 
if she could induce you to leave off this evil 
practice of anticipating only the darker proba- 


| bilities of life,’’ laughingly rejoined the win- 
some girl in her arms, as she passed her hand 
softiy over Fannie’s face to smooth away the 
shadows. 

«But, darling, how can I hope that you will 
ever think of me in the round of pleasure to 
which you will be introduced as soon as you 
reach home? or that you will be willing to 
leave your father’s luxurious mansion, and the 
new friends you will find, to return to me, who 
can so inadequately recompense you for the 
sacrifice?” persisted Fannie. 

‘*Bah !’? was Katie’s animated, if not elegant, 
response. ‘*Why will you harass your pre- 
cious brain with such dismal forebodings? 1 
tell you I am going home to stay with my 
darling little mother a month or so; but you 
may expect me with the spring birds, for I shall 
surely fly to you from old Virginia’s blue-robed 
mountains in their company.”’ 

‘Well, 1 will hang my doubts upon my faith 
in your promises, which is great,’’ Fannie 
more cheerfully replied. ‘‘And you must be 
prepared, you know, to find my home very 
poor compared with that which you will leave. 
I would not, for worlds, have you disappoint- 
ed, and hope I have warned you suffi’*— 

“Yes, yes, you dear little goose; of course 
you have,’’ Katie unceremoniously interrupted. 
“You have performed your duty so rigidly 
that I have not a doubt but that I shall find 
you living in an earthen-floored hut, formed 
by scooping out a tiny portion of some hill- 
side, and covered with skins or boughs, after 
the .aboriginal mode of proceeding. Your 
mother is an overworked specimen of ancient 
splendor; Tom, Charlie, and Bessie rough, 
unkempt, unwashed, untutored savages; and 
Master Gilbert—the undeniable ‘pick’ of the 
whole flock—the only member of the family 
who won’t bring down everybody’s gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave.” 

“No, no; our condition is not so bad as that, 
and I am sorry if I have produced such an im- 
pression upon you,” laughed Fannie. ‘“‘For- 
tune has pitched our tent in ‘poverty’s vale ;’ 
but, Ithank Heaven! we belong to the ‘refined 
poor,’so called. We have a dear little home, 
but not such a one as was ours before my fath- 
er’s death. Our farm is good, but small; and 
we cannot afford to keep ‘help,’ except occa- 
sionally, and there is not a lovelier or more 
intellectual woman than my precious mother 
living. As for the children, poor things! they 
have, indeed, been held back for the advance- 
ment of Gilbert and myself; but reparation 
shall be made them, now that I am to leave 
school, and Gilbert graduates so soon at the 
University. Then, as to Gilbert” — 

“There, dear, we have not the time to dis- 
cuss that paragon, I think,’’ Katie exclaimed, 
laughingly. ‘‘ You have enumerated his per- 
fections a thousand times before this, and I 
would not care to have the list again drummed 
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into my ears, even had we time to waste in 
such uninteresting employment. It is my pri- 
vate opinion that he must be an insufferable 
coxcomb, thanks to the adulation lavished 
upon him by all of you! and I do assure you, 
Fan, that your handsome, exquisite, wonder- 
,ful brother is the only member of your home- 
circle whom 1 do not wish to see’’— 

“Then I must try to regret the necessity 
which causes me to intrude upon you, Miss 
Wilder,” said a clear, frank voice, as the Ve- 
netian blinds of a window opening from the 
reception-room to the veranda upon which the 
young girls were sitting were pushed ajar, and 
a young man, probably two or three-and- 
twenty of age, stepped out beside them. He 
was a lithe, well-knit specimen of Adam’s 
race, and the expression of his face as he con- 
fronted them was a contradictory blending of 
sternness and mischief. 

**Katie, let me introduce you to my brother 
Gilbert,’’ demurely said Fannie, enjoying Ka- 
tie’s bewilderment and astonishment. 

‘*What is the use, sister? Miss Katie and I 

are sufficiently well acquainted to dispense 
with a formal introduction, for you have kindly 
revealed to her what an ‘insufferable coxcomb’ 
I am, and through the same source I have 
learned Miss Katie’s perfections. But, not- 
withstanding this inauspicious foreknowledge, 
we are going to be friends, aren’t we, Miss 
Katie? It is one of your good Virginia cus- 
toms to shake hands to the health of a com- 
pact of friendship, I believe, and we ‘ll adopt 
it, if you please,’’ said Gilbert Warren, extend- 
ing his hand to Katie. 

“But, indeed, I—I did not know you were 
here,’’ she stammered, yielding him her hand, 
but much confused by his sudden appearance. 

He laughed teasingly. ‘Of course you did 
not, or you would not so candidly have avowed 
your opinion of me,’’ said he. ‘But I intend 
to show you how nobly I can forgive those who 
revile me, and will begin heaping figurative 
coals of fire upon your head by striving to re- 
lieve your curiosity, which I know is griev- 
ously vexing you, if it is even so much as 
cousin-german to Fannie’s.. Well, firstly, as 
old Father Matthews moderately begins his 
sermons by remarking, I wrote to sister this 
week, telling her I would try to escape from 
my studies long enough to see her graduate in 
—in what, sis? White muslin, or the sciences? 
Well, it makes but little difference which, in 
the long run, so we will revenons a nos moutons, 
as some French graduates (not Madame Lain- 
pier’s, of course) would say. The aforesaid 
letter was submitted to you, doubtless, or Fan 
isn’t Fan” — 

“‘ Now, Gilbert, you do me an injustice, for 
I did not show it to her—until this morning, 
when I thought 't was too late for you to come. 
I did not want her to know”—began Fannie, 
but Gilbert interrupted her defence. 





‘Did not want her to know that I was com- 
ing, eh? Were you ashamed of your big 
brother because he has not graduated in white 
muslin or anything else, but has his term yet 
to complete? And would you have bid me 
away in some dark corner till all the fine com- 
pany left? I expect so, and am therefore 
glad, for your sake, that I missed connection, 
and did not reach home till the moment when 
I might act the réle of ‘a friend, indeed,’ by 
coming on to town to offer you and Miss Katie 
an asylum in our home, after Madame had 
publicly dismissed you from her institution,” 
he rattled on, teasingly. 

** And I was waiting to allure you into the 
reception-room, to present you to Bertie, before 
you learned that he was here,’”’ Fannié finished, 
with a proud glance at her handsome brother. 

“Well, as your reticence, though intended, 
no doubt, to give me a pleasant surprise, caused 
me to make such a frank avowal of my estima- 
tion of the young gentleman in his very pre- 
sence, I cannot feel that I am overburdened 
with gratitude to you for it,” laughed Katie. 

“She loses nothing by your remissness in 
that respect, however, since a double lot of ob- 
ligation has fallen to my lot,’”’ Gilbert rejoined. 
** Being so kindly warned by propitious destiny 
of your unfavorable regard, I am forearmed 
with the proper weapons with which to combat 
it. You shall not, I promise, be offended by 
any outcroppings of egotism in me when you 
return to us, which wil! not be till spring, Fan 
tells me. Oh, me! what an age!” he sighed, 
lugubriously, dra wing down the corners of his 
mouth, and rolling his eyes in a “fine frenzy” 
of affected grief. 

Fannie echoed his sigh, but Katie laughed 
merrily. 

“Oh, I promise you, when I do come I shall 
duly requite you for the long term of waiting 
which you must endure, and fear you will re- 
peat your doleful exclamation over the length 
of my visit,” she gayly said. 

“That threat reconciles us somewhat to the 
necessity of making our adieux at present, 
which must be done immediately, sister, or we 
will not reach home by nightfall,” he rejoined, 
approaching her with extended hand, from the 
fluted column of the veranda, against which he 
had been leaning in attractive basso relievo. 

The farewell was not so cheerful as it would 
have been but for his contagious vivacity and 
cheerfulness, but Katie felt very lonely indeed 
when the carriage bore away her friends, and 
it was well that she was not required to remain 
many hours longer in the almost deserted col- 
lege and long, echoless halls. The evening 
train bore her away towards her Virginia home, 
where for several subsequent months she was 
the petted darling of doting parents and of 
her foster-mother, Society, whose arms were 
eagerly opened to embrace Judge Wilder's 
pretty heiress. But when encamped hosts of 
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crocuses had unfurled their Iris-hued banners 
for the spring campaign, and warmer breezes 
began to kiss open the violet’s azure eyes, she 
had not forgotten her promise to Fannie, whose 
importunities, becoming more urgent with each 
letter, would have been irresistible even had 
her own heart not imperiously demanded the 
fulfilment of her vow. Finally she decided to 
permit the latter winds of March to blow her 
into Cloverdale—Fannie’s home—and there 
were not in all the world two happier hearts 
than Katie’s and Fannie’s the day they again 
opened their arms to each other after their 
three months’ separation. 

The cordial welcome which Katie received 
from the entire family at Cloverdale made her 
feel at home immediately, and, ere the first day 
had drawn the curtains of his evening couch 
about him, she was unhesitatingly adopted into 
the favor of the Warren Lares and Penates. 
With her bright, loving disposition, she was to 
Fannie as the sunshine which supplies healthy 
food to the etiolated plant. Mrs. Warren, as 
the days glided by, learned to love the merry 
little creature whose thoughtfulness and affec- 
tion sought to save her feet so many wearying 
steps. Tom and Charlie, Fannie’s younger 
brothers, who were at the shyest and most awk- 
ward age, ere long discovered that Katie, in- 
stead of being a horror from which to fly, was 
an accommodating angel who could help them 
in everything, from flying a kite or throwing a 
ball, to playing marbles or ‘“‘ mumble-peg ;’’ and 
Bessie, the five-year-old member of the little 
flock, was decidedly precocious in ascertaining 
that ‘Katie’ would assist her in dressing her 
dolls, sitting her hens, curing her chickens of 
all the ills which juvenile poultry flesh is heir 
to, and rescuing them from premature deaths, 
besides being in a chronic condition of ubiqui- 
tous readiness to minister with loving patience 
to her necessities in case of accidents resulting 
in bumps, bruises, or cuts. And Katie, her- 
self, was like an uncaged bird, flitting hither 
and thither at will, and becoming familiar with 
every nook of this pleasant home. This gene- 
ral enjoyment was marred alone by the absence 
of Gilbert, whose unfinished term still detained 
him at the university, and whose letters home 
gave them no hope that he would see them be- 
fore the grand finale of his alma mater. This, 
indeed, caused universal disappointment in the 
home ‘circle, especially as his birthday ap- 
proached with the April sunshine, and Katie, 
identifying herself with them, could but share 
in the lamentation. 


The 31st of March came and was drawing toa 
close ; the morrow was the anniversary of Gil- 
bert’s nativity, yet, though they had hoped to 
the latest moment of the day, he had not come, 
and it was a rebellious family which, in the 
gloaming, gathered around the cheerful hearth- 
stone of the Cloverdale front kitchen, which 


served as sitting-room also. Fannie was ex- 
ceedingly bitter in her complaints. 

“He could surely have come to us for one 
day. Itis such a short distance, and he has 
never misséd before,’’ she said. 

“But he is to graduate so soon, and every 
moment is precious to him,’’ pleaded the mo- 
ther, against the yearning of her own heart, 
and thus turning the tide somewhat. 

“Yes,” agreed Tom; “and, thinking about 
it, Ihave almost concluded that to-morrow is 
the only day of the year that we should rejoice 
at his absence, for you know he would keep us 
upon the tenters during his entire vacation. 
He considers it his own day, and we might look 
out for his pranks.’’ 

‘*That would suit me entirely, for I’ll wager 
I could give him a Roland for each Oliver,’’ 
laughed Katie: and Fannie joined her, as if 
some pleasant memory had been awakened. 

“Yes, indeed,” she affirmed. ‘i think you 
were acknowledged Queen of Pranks-playing 
last First of April, and Gil would have to look 
well to his laurels were he to come inte compe- 
tition with you.” 

***Forewarned is forearmed,’ again, and the 
mighty Greek has come to combat the tug of 
war with his fellow Greek,” said a voice behind 
them ; and as they quickly turned towards the 
intruder, Gilbert approached them from the 
shadowed doorway. ‘Indeed, ladies, I am ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in eavesdropping, for, con- 
trary to the adage, I have, in each experience, 
heard something to my advantage,’’ he added, 
as he received their eager greetings. 

**You are quite welcome to what you have 
learned, and would do well to keep the knowl- 
edge ever before you as a talisman to ward off 
any evil of which you may be in danger from 
Katie,’’ said Fannie, slyly. 

And perhaps her suggestion was adopted, or, 
at least, rendered him more cautious amid all 
the gayety of that pleasant evening, during 
which it could be observed ‘that Gilbert and 
Katie were pitted against each other, and right 
featly were their lances used in the tourney 
of wit and teasing in which they engaged. 
Gilbert was no mere witling, sending forth ca- 
tachrestic puns, propounding irksome conun- 
drums, but a fair rival of Attic wit was the 
shower of humor which, like the fairy’s jewels, 
fell from his lips during the conversation, and 
Katie was a Beatrice for his Benedick, having 
such a nimble wit, that one could have thought 
it ‘“‘made of Atalanta’s heels.”’ But, finally, 
Mrs. Warren interrupted their war of words, 
with the question :— 

‘*Why did you come alone this year, Gilbert? 
Could not some of your friends have accom- 
panied you?” 

“Excuse me, madam, but what hour is it?’ 
asked Gilbert, turning from his mother to ques- 
tion the clock upon the mantel. ‘Eleven 





o’clock, and Bess is fast asleep! Well, then, I 
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need no longer withhold the pleasant informa- 
tion that my chum, Fred Hosmer, will be with 
us to-morrow to share my birthday dinner,” he 
added, with a curious twinkle in his eyes. 

Fannie scarcely awaited the completion of 
his sentence, but sprang up impulsively, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O Gilbert, why did you not tell us 
before this? We have made no preparations.” 

“So I suspected, sis, and therefore kept my 
secret, knowing full well that if I should tell it 
at an earlier hour, I would be left to entertain 
myself while all of you gave heed to baking 
and brewing, which I assure you would have 
been lost on Fred, as he will doubtless ‘go 
clean daft,’ as the Scotch say, at first sight of 
little sister who penned all those charming 
little missives to the naughty brother, who 
promptly exhibited them to his room-mate as 
diamonds of the first water—said water being 
the briny droppings from two certain pairs of 
homesick eyes as they read them,” he inter- 
rupted, coolly drawing her down beside him, 
while the mischief in his eyes could scarcely be 
controlled, as he pinched her flushed cheek. 

**O Gil, you surely did not show them to 
him! I only wrote them to you,” cried Fan- 
nie, in distress. 

‘*Which made them all the more charming, 
sweet sister; and Fred so highly appreciated 
them that’”— 

‘Come, children, you can settle that some 
other time. Our situation is a more suitable 
theme at present; for do you not know, Fan- 
nie, that there is not a cake in the pantry, and 
only sugar sufficient for breakfast ?’’ interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Warren, nervously. 

“Yes, mother, and Katie and I were going 
to town to-morrow to get a new supply,” re- 
joined Fannie, with a troubled look upon her 
pretty face, and half inclined to be vexed with 
her thoughtless brother. 

But his undisturbed complacency was strange- 
ly at variance with the evident distress and 
consternation of the group about him, as he re- 
plied :— 

““And I would not for worlds deprive you 
ladies of your contemplated jaunt, but would 
propose to be taken along as general adviser 
and escort extraordinary” — 

“Indeed, we would do no such thing, even if 
we could go, which will be impossible now, for, 
thanks to my brother’s want of consideration 
in so long withholding his information, we 
must remain at home to prepare for our guest. 
But, as the worst punishment we can inflict, we 
will send you alone upon the errand while we 
attend to our duties here,”’ declared his sister. 

“Reprieve me, reprieve me, I pray thee, O 
queen!’ he cried, tragically, and lifting his 
hands imploringly. ‘Commute my sentence, 
and, as the very least favor you can show me, 
permit Miss Katie to go with me! As she is 
‘company,’ you surely would not put her to 
work, but can spare her an hour or so.” 





**Company,’ indeed! I passed that stage 
too long since to retrograde to it now,’’ indig- 
nantly ejaculated Katie. 

And Fannie quickly added: ‘Indeed, you 
need not delude yourself with such a bright 
anticipation ; for, ‘company’ or no company, 
Katie’s services ave absolutely indispensable 
here. So you may prepare to take an early 
and a solitary ride. And you are to go with Al 
Borak speed, for we will not be able to accom- 
plish much till you bring the sugar and make 
some other purchases which will be neces- 
sary.” 

‘Unfortunate wretch that I am! I am at 
the mercy of gynecian tyranny, and will be 
forced to submit to anything it may be pleased 
to dictate. Oh, Shakspeare should never have 
stopped to shoot his arrows at poor man vested 
in a little brief authority, when women are so 
much more vulnerable!”’ Gilbert exclaimed, 
with an affectation of despair. 

“You sign your own death-warrant, good 
sir,’ cried Katie, rising hastily. ‘I move, 
Fannie, that we leave him to ‘maiden medita- 
tion’ and solitary confinement, for contemning 
the sex to which we belong ;” and, being ably 
seconded by Fannie, notwithstanding his en- 
treaties, the little party disbanded, leaving him 
alone. 

For some time after their departure, he sat 
still, as if engrossed with pleasant thought, 
while the fitful firelight threw alternate light 
and shadow upon his face, and finally it be- 
trayed an expression of satisfaction which 
flashed into his eyes. With a half-audible 
laugh he arose, and, groping for the matches 
which he knew were always to be found upon 
the mantle in this systematic household, he lit 
the lamp left for his use. With it in his hand, 
he stepped softly into the pantry, where were 
many ranks of portly jars, several of whose 
labels announced, in a woman’s fair, Italian 
characters, that their former contents had been 
“put up’ by Mrs. Warren or Fannie, while 
below this information, a clerkly hand, to 
account for the emptiness of the vessels, had 
added the confession that said contents had been 
“put down’’ by Gilbert Warren, Jr., and one 
would have said that he was seeking some par- 
ticular individual of these well-remembered 
Egyptian flesh-pots, as he peered into jars, 
boxes, and baskets. When at last he with- 
drew, he bore with him a basket, part of whose 
contents he had previously stored away in a 
covered box upon a shelf, not easy of access. 
Then for a time he went through various ma- 


neeuvres in the kitchen, which must have puz- _ , 
zled an observer, had there been one, and — 


which flushed his face with a rosy glow. Af- 


ter these were performed, apparently to his . 


satisfaction, he again caught up the basket, 
and was moving with it towards the door, when 
light feet tripped along the hall, whose quiet 
was awakened by subdued voices and laughter, 
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and approached the door. Hastily restoring 
the basket to its quondam place in the pantry, 
he turned the key in the lock, which he had 
taken the precaution to bolt, and, stepping 
away to the centre of the room, waited till the 
impatient hands, working upon the outside 
with the fastenings, succeeded in their efforts 
to open the door, and Katie and Fannie im- 
petuously entered» They were evidently not 
anticipating a rencontre with him, as their 
appearance testified to the fact that some 
preparation had already been made towards 
retiring. 

“Why, Gil, what are you doing in here yet? 
What a large fire you have! And what are 
you going to do with so much hot water?” 
asked Fannie, curiously observant of Gilbert's 
flushed face and discomposure, while at the 
same time she peered into a steaming kettle of 
water upon the fire. 

“J--I am going to—to shave!”’ stammered 
Gilbert. 

“Humph! Weil, I wouldn’t have imagined 
that so much and such hot water would be re- 
quized to remove the modest growth of down 
with which you are afflicted,’’ retorted Fannie, 
who knew that Gilbert’s boyish face was a sen- 
sitive point with him. And, seeing his face 
flush with a ruddier glow, she added, “‘ Has 
the labor of preparing for the awful under- 
taking, and dread of a failure to accomplish it, 
excited you so palpably, or was it our unex- 
pected appearance ?”’ 

“The latter, for I am be-Wilder-ed by that 
Wilder-ing vision of Miss Katie’s dishevelled 
locks, and be-Witch-ed by my sister, who, in 
her present deshadille, would doubtless serve 
to represent the Witch of Endor, disquieting 
the ‘canonized bones’ of the prophet,’’ replied 
Gilbert, who hoped that carrying the warfare 
directly into the enemy's ranks, would induce 
them to retreat. But they, comprehending the 
stratagem, only laughed irritatingly, for Katie 
knew that she bad no cause to blush for the 
exhibition of her redundant tresses, and Fan- 
nie had an innate consciousness that her blue 
gabrielle was intensely becoming to her. 

“Ah, Gilbert, dear! I am suspicious of this 
night-work of yours. Evil is brewing for 
some of us, I fear; but, as we have the privi- 
lege of counterplotting and of retaliating, be 
careful what you do,” she said, shaking her 
head warningly as she moved past him to the 
fireplace. Gilbert followed her as uneasily as 
children do each other in the nursery game of 
‘*Hunt the Glove."’ She placed her hand upon 
a mummied, bandaged object near the fire, but 
withdrew it instantly. ‘‘Whew! it is well we 
did come, I think. This jar of cream is tho- 
roughly sealded by the unusual heat which 
you deemed necessary in your shaving opera- 
tions, Gilbert, and you will lose your cake to- 
morrow if you do not move the churning into 
the corner!’’ she exclaimed, and he submis- 





sively drew the jar beyond the reach of the 
heat, though muttering sulkily :— 

“It is easy to guess what this portends. 
Past experience teaches me that Gilbert War- 
ren, Jr., may stiffen his sinews and prepare 
for a ‘rough and tumble’ combat with the 
churn to-morrow. A poor promise that for 
my new year, if there be truth in the ancient 
superstition.’’ 

‘*A good idea!” cried Katie. ‘‘I anticipate 
having part of that delectable task to perform 
myself; but will cheerfully relinquish my 
claims to you, since it will be our duty to keep 
you busy to-morrow, that the future year may 
be one of industry.” 

“‘Very well, so that you excuse me, if I man- 
age to keep all of you employed, also,’’ Gilbert 
assented, with a sly glimmer in his eyes. 

“* Agreed !” heartily responded Katie. 

But Fannie protested. ‘‘Oh, for the sake of 
the rest of the household, do not you two 
make such a compact! The house will be in 
turmoil all day.’’ 

But, ere the close of her appeal, Katie had 
danced away to Mrs. Warren’s room, that lady 
having called the girls ; and, as Gilbert bravely 
refused to retract, she had but to follow her, 
though persuaded that the house would be torn 
down about her ears. But perhaps she lost 
sight of her fears when she found her mother 
and Katie in mysterious consultation with the 
two boys, and no one was more animated than 
she in the discussions which detained them 
some time longer in Mrs. Warren’s chamber. ~ 

No sooner had the girls left Gilbert alone in 
his glory, than he hastily sought his basket, 
and, lighting a dark lantern which he found in 
the pantry, left the kitchen through the rear 
door. He was absent several minutes, during 
which there was a noisy serenade from the 
poultry yard, as if its privacy had been invaded 
by some foe, but at length re-entered, still 
bearing the basket, in whose contents he 
seemed deeply interested, handling them pretty 
much as if they had been labelled, ‘Glass. 
Right side up, with care.” He rehearsed 
pretty much the same manceuvres as before, so 
that the “‘ wee, sma’ hours” were considerably 
encroached upon ere he deserted the kitchen. 
He found Tom and Charlie, with whom he 
shared his chamber, apparently in a profound 
slumber, and after placing upon a chair beside 
his bed fresh clothing for the morrow, in pur- 
suance of a custom learned in boyhood, pre- 
pared for bed. Soon he was sleeping so 
heavily as to be unconscious of the mysterious 
conduct of the boys, who sprang, half dressed, 
from bed when they heard his deep breathing, 
and, taking up various articles of his clothing, 
bore them from the room. Fora time there 
was a subdued murmur in the hall, and pre- 
sently they returned, and, with laughing and 
whispering, restored their burdens to their 
places, then disposed themselves to sleep. 
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With the early morning Gilbert awoke ; but, 
finding the boys up before him, and hearing 
sounds of life in the girls’ rcom adjvining his, 
feared he had overslept himself, and com- 
menced dressing hastily. In the hazy drowsi- 
ness of first awakening, he did not remember 
the peculiar interest the day had for him, 
and— 

“Good gracious! What is the matter with 
my socks? They are all stuck together!’ he 
soon had occasion to ejaculate, as he attempt- 
ed, without success, to draw on those neces- 
sary articles of dress. But a minute investiga- 
tion revealed to him that they were carefully 
quilted from heel to toe, and an hour’s steady 
work lay before him if he desired to open the 
compact machine stitches. ‘Sold!’ he men- 
tally exclaimed, as he opened his valise for a 
new pair. ‘But ‘the first shall be last’ this 
day, or the Bible is no true prophet. Fan and 
little Miss Katie may— Halloo! sand to the 
insteps in my boots, when, empty; they can 
scarcely accommodate my feet! The little 
witches! How I wish I could have anticipated 
this! But, never mind; I’ll be even with— 
Well, if this isn’t too bad! When do those 
girls expect me to get to town with every 
sleeve sewed up, and all my garments in a con- 
dition of wrong-side-out-wardness, not except- 
ing the pockets? Boys, do stop your laughing, 
and come here and help me pick out these mil- 
lions of stitches. Those articles can be left till 
I have more time to extricate them from their 
difficulties, or can make the girls do so; but 
these must be freed immediately, as I brought 
only the one suit of outer clothing with me. 
Come, do help me, for I would not bea mo- 
ment later than usual for any consideration. 
Why did mother never permit me to use any 
safety-valve expressions? I imagine they would 
be such a relief to pent-up emotions in this 
present emergency— Confusion seize the ma- 
chine that did this work! This is always the 
way. One night, when I had not the least de- 
sire or intention of ripping, I got a thread 
around my fingers, and, by merely trying to 
break it off, came very near depriving myself 
entirely of clothing ; but each of these stitches 
seems to have a strong local attachment, and 
is as firmly imbedded in the cloth as if put 
there by steam power. There, thank Heaven! 
one seam is open; and you’ve finished some 
others, have you not, Tom? Well, now, you 
and Charlie continue to work manfully upon 
that coat, while I do everything else that I can 
towards getting ready, and perhaps I'll man- 
age to dress at least in time to pay those young 
ladies in their own coin. Fan must have stolen 
these clothes after we went to sleep last night. 
Did either of you see her come in?” 

“No,” declared the boys in a breath, but 
gasping for fear lest they should be cornered. 

“Well, what they have gained they may 
count only a loss, for they shall suffer for 
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every stitch they have made me pick out, since 
each of them has burdened my conscience with 
the sin of desiring to ‘rip out’ a few strong- 
minded expletives while ripping them ;” and, 
with a threatening shake of the head, he left 
the room. 

As he was passing Fannie’s chamber, he 
heard her calling Katie imploringly, and sup- 
posing that the one wanféd was absent, he 
knocked to ascertain if he could be of any ser- 
vice. 

“Who is it?” asked Fannie. 

“It is I. Do you want anything?’’ Gilbert 
replied. 

“Yes, indeed ; Ido want my liberty. Please 
send Katie to release me,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Release you!’’ Gilbert ejaculated. ‘‘ What 
is the matter? How are you imprisoned ?” 

“TI am fastened to the bed in pretty much 
the same way that Gulliver was fastened to 
the ground by his Lilliputian tormentors, and 
the author of the mischief has gone off without 
releasing me,” explained Fannie. And though 
convulsed with laughter, he went in search of 
Katie, meeting her as she came in from a 
morning walk, with Aurora’s own blush upon 
her cheek, and her hands full of wild-wood 
blossoms. 

She looked so demurely innocent as she bade 
him good-morning that he could scarcely re- 
frain from shaking her playfully, as he would 
have done Fannie. But, not giving him a 
chance to question her, she tossed back the 
curls from her pretty face, and danced past 
him. Trusting that she would have some 
mercy upon her hapless captive, he went on to 
get his hat, which lay upon the hall table. 
But it firmly resisted his efforts to lift it, and, 
though he was strictly temperate in his habits, 
he began to fear that there was a “brick” in 
it; his various troubles of the morning tempt- 
ing him to believe that said “ brick’ must have 
crept into it in some manner the previous 
evening. An examination revealed to him the 
cause of his hat’s obstinacy, and he found that 
he was in a position similar to that of the wo- 
man in Mother Goose’s story of ‘‘The Pig that 
would not Cross the Bridge,” for he wanted 
his hat, the hat was sewed to the table-cover, 
the cover was fastened with cords, the cords 
were tied to the table, the table was heavy and 
not easily moved, so that he could not lift his 
hat at once. But not having as much time to 
waste as that woman, he did not stop to parley 
with the obstacles in his way, but with his 
knife quickly severed the smaller threads and 
went on his way rejoicing to the barnyard to 
saddle his horse for his trip to town ; and when 
this was done, returned for his breakfast. The 
family was already gathered about the table 
when he entered, and amid a shower of con- 
gratulations and good wishes for the day, he 
sat down, suspecting no evil, and with a hearty 
appetite. 
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“This is decidedly preferable to college 
fare!’ he declared, looking around well pleased 
upon the fair-seeming breakfast spread before 
him. 

Fannie immediately poured him a cup of cof- 
fee, while Katie passed him the plate of waffles, 
telling him that, since it was his natal day, he 
was privileged to take precedence of the rest, 
and so innocent of guile did they seem, that his 
suspicions were rot aroused until he attempted 
to cut the daintily-figured triangle of browned 
batter, to which he had helped himself, and 
found that it refused to be even sawn asun- 
der. But, resolved not to show the least dis- 
comfiture to those whom he now plainly saw 
were furtively watching him, he made an- 
other trial, and succeeded in cutting smoothly 
through the tough substance, which, when he 
had taken a mouthful, he found to be a layer 
of raw cotton, well battered and browned. 
Knowing that it would be worse than useless to 
attempt to masticate such food, he gave one 
determined gulp, and, swallowing it, rejoiced 
in being still alive and unchoked. Then, his 
throat being excessively scraped by the feat, 
he lifted his cup to his mouth, but, seeing little 
Bessie’s treacherous eyes dancing with delight 
as they regarded him from the opposite side of 
the table, he returned it to the saucer without 
drinking, and took a biscuit to butterit. Find- 
ing it impossible to divide it without cutting, 
he tried his knife upon it, but a scraping sound 
being produced, he looked closely, and discov- 
ering that a turnip, cut and rounded to the 
proper size, had been inserted in the dough 
when soft, that, too, he laid aside. Not yet 
willing to acknowledge himself outdone by the 
various pranks of which he had been the vic- 
tim, he glanced around in some distress, and 
as his glance rested upon the dish of eggs, 
which was the central ornament of the table, 
his face cleared, and a flash, as of exultation, 
passed over it. Seeing him look towards them, 
Bessie eagerly reached the dish and handed it 
to him. : 

“They are my Barma hens’ eggs, and there 
ain’t nothing the matter with ’em, ’cause I’ve 
been saving *em for you, and Katie cooked 
’em,” she said; but he scarcely heeged her 
words till too late to be warned, for, being 
assured of the heat of the egg, with an air of 
bravado he held it above his plate and struck 
it a keen blow with his knife. The result 
seemed contrary to his anticipation, for, as the 
shell divided, the knife passed through a raw 
yelk, and scattered the golden liquid over his 
hand, napkin, and plate. The egg had only 
been dipped in boiling water sufficient to heat 
the shell. To conceal his embarrassment, as 
he felt that all the eyes present were watching 
him, he, forgetting the friendly warning he had 
received, took a hasty sup of coffee, and then, 
starting from his chair, precipitately cleared 
the space which separated him from the door, 





and emptied his mouth of the nauseous dose 
with which he had filled it. As he returned, 
wiping away the tears forced from his eyes by 
threatened strangulation, shouts of laughter 
greeted him, and he had but to receive it good- 
naturedly. 

‘‘Well, I acknowledge myself fairly beaten 
so far, good people, but can prove myself a 
philosopher after Josh Billings’s own heart, for 
I can join in the laugh at my own expense, es- 
pecially as I have a speedy turning of the ta- 
bles to anticipate,” he sald, with a significant 
glance at Katie and Fannie, who were now 
removing the ruined edibles and substituting 
better food. Merrily the breakfast then pro- 
ceeded, and this disciple of Barmacide promised 
to be well repaid by his daintily-cooked second 
course for his good humor during the first. 
The dish of raw eggs had been emptied of its 
unpalatable contents, and a dozen polished 
ovals, taken from a bubbling, steaming cal- 
dron, were put in their stead. ‘‘Are these 
some of the ‘Barma’ eggs which you have been 
saving for me, and which ‘ Katie’ has forgotten 
to cook?’ he asked, of Bessie. 

“No,” was her half-tearful reply; for she 
had not been privy to that part of the decep- 
tion practised upon him, and was disappointed 
that he could not enjoy her treasures imme- 
diately. 

‘“Well, never mind, dear, they can be cooked 
for my dinner, and I dare say these will do for 
the present,’’ he rejoined, soothingly, but be- 
traying some trepidation of manner, as he se- 
lected one from the dish of the last served eggs, 
and opened it. A Pandora’s box of bad odor, 
worse taste, and discoloration—an overdone, 
compact, indigestible mass was revealed, and 
Gilbert hastily returned his to his plate. 

‘What is the matter, Bertie? Is your egg 
not to your fancy?” asked Fannie, who knew 
he was extremely fastidious in this respect. 

“It has cooked too much; but it makes no 
difference, as I had almost finished break- 
fast,’’ he rejoined, nervously, and apparently 
anxious to dismiss the subject. But at the mo- 
ment, attention was diverted from him by the 
general discovery that all the eggs were but 
the counterpart of his. 

“Why, how could they have cooked so hard 
in such a short time? It surely could not have 
been but a few moments they were in!’’ ex- 
claimed Fannie; but all were forced to the 
conclusion, that in the merry-making they had 
been overlooked longer than was proper. Un- 
der this impression, Gilbert left them to per- 
form his appointed task, but a wicked smile 
illuminated his face as he strode from the door. 

After his departure, the girls went promptly 
to work, and soon had the house neatly ar- 
ranged for the reception of their expected 
guest, who, it was understood, would not ar- 
rive till mid-day. In the progress ef their ope- 
rations, the churn fell under Katie’s observa- 
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tion, and her familiar spirit, ever ready to 
prompt mischief, planted the germ of a new 
conspiracy in her busy brain. 

‘Fannie! Fannie! Come here!’ she called; 
and her friend hastened from the pantry, where 
she was collecting the ingredients for the cake. 
“‘O Fannie! won’t Gil churn as soon as he re- 
turns?’ was the eager question which greeted 
her. 

“Yes. It will not delay us much, for he is 
so strong ; he makes the butter’’— 

“Oh, bother! Iam not thinking about that! 
I have a new plan for Master Gil’s edification, 
and move that we do the churning in his ab- 
sence, train the buttermilk, and make him ex- 
pend his strength upon an exhausted churning 
when he returns,” Katie eagerly interrupted ; 
nor was Fannie slow to respond. 

‘Your motion is heartily seconded, dearie, 
and I am at your service. But we must hasten, 
or he will return before the work is done.” 
Then the merry sprites began their task so 
briskly that the butter flecked the rich cream 
in a twinkling, and the golden pats were re- 
moved and iced for the cake. Anxiety lest he 
should return prematurely kept them fluctuat- 
ing between the pantry and a convenient point 
for reconnoisance ; but at length the work was 
done, a small portion of flour used to thicken 
the milk to the consistence of cream, the rifled 
churn restored to its former position upon the 
kitchen hearthstone, and all traces of the mis- 
chief, in which they had been engaged, care- 
fully covered over. They then had not long 
to wait, for many moments had not elapsed, 
when little Bessie, whom they had appointed 
sentinel, ran in from her post with the infor- 
imation that Gilbert was coming, and the girls 
hastily betook themselves to absorbing occupa- 
tions. Not daring to look at him lest he should 
read the mischief in their eyes, but, neverthe- 
less, lavishing many sharp words upon him for 
his tardiness, they took the packages from the 
bearer as he appeared in the doorway, and giv- 
ing him an overwhelming kitchen apron, im- 
periously commanded him to make amends for 
his waste of time by doing his churning imme- 
diately. With ready obedience but in utter 
silence, he began the task, but too vehement 
were his exertions, as was proven when the top 
of the churn flew off as if an explosion had 
taken place, and a wave of milk was lifted 
from the sea of foam and dashed its whitening 
spray over the energetic laborer and the floor 
for some distance around. 

In a trice Fannie deserted her occupation, 
and ran to the scene of action. ‘O Gilbert, 
what have you done? You know we never 
churn in here! Why did you not carry it to 
the pantry?’’ she cried, confronting the cause 
of this mishap, as he stood, a pitiful speetacle, 
with his hands meekly folded upon his aproned 
bosom, and comically surveyed the result of his 
industry and his pitiless taskmistress through 





the veil of milk, which covered his entire face 
and extended far down upon his bosom. 

“Ugh! Ah-h-h! Go-o-o! Please, ma’am, 
I’ll not do so any more! I wished merely to 
perfect the resemblance which this room bears 
to the heavens, by making the milky way for 
the stars which are here to walk upon,” he 
whimpered, in extenuation of his conduct, as 
he wiped his besmeared face with the corner 
of his apron, and thereby somewhat muffled 
his voice, as Fannie imagined. 

*‘ And to get their dresses draggled in also, 
I dare say,’’ added Fannie, lifting hers daintily 
as she stepped across the milky path, till a 
pretty foot and ankle were revealed. ‘‘ Now, 
you will better please ‘ the stars,’ whom you wish 
to serve, by wiping up that milk neatly, mov- 
ing your work to the pantry, and completing 
it as speedily as possible. What’s that you 
say? ‘The churn is heavy, and you don’t like 
to churn; you never have scoured and don’t 
intend to learn, and we two girls may wipe up 
the floor, for you are resolved you ’ll churn no 
more?’ O Gilbert, you heartless, indolent dis- 
credit to your sex! Do, Katie, come and help 
me teach him penitence !’’ cried Fannie, spring- 
ing at his broad shoulders, and shaking him 
till his eyes seemed to have lost even the mem- 
ory of steadiness, and his teeth chattered au- 
dibly. 

‘‘Why, Fan, I am surprised, shocked, aston- 
ished, amazed, and confounded, and anything 
else that will express my horror of your un- 
ladylike, inhospitable conduct!’ declared a 
yoice behind them; and releasing her much 
worsted victim, Fannie turned to have a phe- 
nomenon presented to her bewildered vision, 
and to Katie’s also, as she entered at the mo- 
ment, and beheld the Gilbert whom Fannie had 
but just treated to a bit of sisterly discipline, and 
another Gilbert standing upon the threshold of 
the outer doorway, and in all respects resem- 
bling the first, save in his dress, which was 
newer and more fashionably made than that of 
Gilbert, the would-be churner. But the longer 
she regarded them the more mystified did she 
become, for something there was— though 
what, she could not tell—about the Gilbert 
near Fannie, which did not seem familiar to 
her, though his clothes were certainly the same 
which she, with so much painstaking, had as- 
sisted Fannie and the sewing machine to man- 
ipulate so cleverly the previous night, while 
she was entirely unacquainted with the new 
garb in which the other Gilbert appeared, 
though the teasing light in his frank, blue eyes 
had a certain, strange influence upon her which 
only one certain pair of eyes had ever been able 
to produce. Amid the confusion of the girls, 
the Gilbert of the doorway bowed gravely, and 
with Gilbert Warren’s own tones said :— 

“It is the First of April, ladies, and of course 
‘all is fair in love and war,’ so permit me to 
introduuce to you my friend and familiar, Fred 
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Hosmer, who must be pardoned his striking 
resemblance to your obedient servant, inas- 
much as it makes him a much handsomer man 
than he would otherwise have been, and has 
obtained for him a high position in my sister’s 
good grace.” 

“O Gilbert! how could you have been so 
cruel?”’ exclaimed Fannie, as with a half sob 
of despair she ran from the room without 
deigning to notice her new acquaintance, who 
seemed sincerely to regret the crushing effect 
which the success of the joke appeared to have 
upon her. 

**Call her back, please,’’ he begged of Katie ; 
who, having no burdened conscience, had re- 
mained. 

‘I will do no such thing!” she promptly re- 
plied. ‘‘ Youand Mr. Warren should be sound- 
ly punished for such a deception, and must 
make your peace with Fannie as best you can.” 
But afterwards, Gilbert joining his entreaties 
to Fred’s, and both reminding her that those 
who played pranks should submit to pranks 
played upon them, she was persuaded to act as 
mediator, and soon brought in Fannie, blushing 
and pouting a wee bit, but inclined to make 
the best of her mistake. Then a merry quar- 
tette was that which enlivened the Cloverdale 
kitchen. Correctly deciding that it would be 
useless to think of making ‘company’ of one 
who had already been adopted into the domes- 
tic menage, the girls left Fred to assist Gilbert 
with his churning, while they turned their at- 
tention to the cake, first receiving from Gilbert 
the. basket of eggs which they had directed 
him to bring them from the pantry. Diving 
into it, each one took of the fair-seeming ovals 
and struck it fairly upon the edge of the dish 
which they had prepared to receive the albu- 
men. Butin vain did the taper fingers strive 
to part the crushed shell. 

“This is so tough, I am afraid it is one which 
—which—would look better ‘scrambled.’ It 
seems to have made decided progress in the 
process of incubation,’’ said Katie, in a low 
tone to Fannie, as she curiously inspected hers. 

“And with mine, though I was confident 
that all in this basket were fresh. Just throw 
these two out into the swill-tub, and let’s try 
some more,”’ was Fannie’s rejoinder; but her 
suggestion was no sooner adopted than there 
was a simultaneous ejaculation from both. 

“Too bad! This is spoiled also!’ and the 
last offenders would have shared the fate of 
the first, had not Gilbert interposed. 

‘Hold! young ladies.’ What is the meaning 
of those eggsclamations which I hear? Per- 
haps you are mistaken in your surmise. Do 
not indulge in the eggstacies of undue eggs- 
citement, I pray you, till you have sought an 
eggsplanation from the First of April of this 
eggsceeding droll but eggscessively mortify- 
ing eggsperience,” he drawled, as he delibe- 
rately peeled an egg and revealed a solidified 





oval of albumen and yelk to his astoniShed 
companions. 

**Oh, that I could disown you, Gilbert War- 
ren! You are as hard hearted as that egg, 
and, moreover, you are a—a—”’ 

‘An April Fool, you would like to term me, 
I dare say, without being very careful to prefix 
the adjective, and, if you can find any consola- 
tion in it, do so, I implore you,” interrupted 
Gilbert, as he sauntered away from the indig-~ 
nant girls and went to relieve Fred, who threat- 
ened to burst several bloodvessels in his wrest- 
ling with the churn. 

‘“‘Never mind, the day of reckoning shall 
surely come for you, you naughty boy! To 
think of your destroying a whole basketful of 
eggs by cooking them as hard as this! For 
what shall we do with all these—they are fit 
for nothing but to garnish meats, or to cook 
into pies, and, besides, are all that we have, 
are they not, Fannie?’ Katie despairingly 
questioned. 

‘Yes, unless we can find more in the nests 
in the poultry-house,’’ rejoined Fannie, hope- 
lessly. Katie was off like a flash, determined, 
if necessary, to rob even the hens who had re- 
cently been allotted the task of sitting. In 
triumph she soon returned with an apronful 
of eggs, but the first one broken convinced her 
that the witches had been at work upon them 
likewise, and in utter despair and vexation, she 
emptied the ovate pearls impatiently upon the 
floor. Seeing they were scarcely damaged by 
the fall, but rolled tauntingly hither and thither, 
she hid her burning face in her hands, while 
passionate sobs convulsed her form. In a mo- 
ment Gilbert was penitently kneeling beside 
her, but the weeping nymph refused to be com- 
forted, and Fannie embraced the opportunity 
of delivering one of the lectures which were 
always cut and primed ready for use upon her 
sharp little tongue. 

“*You see, Gilbert, how easily a joke can be 
carried too far. You have been’’—she began, 
but Gilbert deprecatingly interrupted her. 

“*O Fannie! for goodness sake, don’t say an- 
other word; and Miss Katie, if you will pro- 
mise not to waste another precious tear, I will 
show you plenty of eggs, indeed I will. Please 
just wait till I bring them,’ and flying to the 
pantry, he returned in a trice with a box full, 
which he had spared from the general ruin the 
previous night. He placed it before her as 
though it were a sacrifice offered at the shrine 
of an offended goddess, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing one bright eye uncovered for a 
peep. His satisfaction was not doubled, how- 
ever, when the twin orb was uncovered, to- 
gether with the piquant face, and he discovered 
that the former was undimmed, and the latter 
bore not even a trace of tears. With a sly 
smile, Katie silently arose and took possession 
of the eggs. Fannie’s good humor returned, 
and, though Gilbert felt decidedly chagrined 
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during the laugh at his expense, in which even 
his mother and Bessie joined, as they at the 
moment passed through the room, peace and 
tranquillity were once more restored, and for 
some time the two parties earnestly applied 
themselves to their respective tasks, which, 
truly, thanks to these many interruptions, be- 
gan to seem “like linked sweetness, long drawn 
out.”’ 

At length, when the cake was browning pret- 
tily in the oven, Gilbert awoke to the knowl- 
edge that it had been made without the butter, 
for which he and Fred had so long been toiling. 

“Where did you get the butter to make it?” 
he asked of Katie, as she turned her rosy face 
from peering into the oven to investigate the 
condition of her charge. 

““We churned it,’’ was her demure reply. 

“Churned it! When? Hallo! Fred, stop 
* that dasher! No Sisyphus ever labored more 
arduously nor yet more fruitlessly than have 
we during the past hour and a half, my boy! 
Well, I wondered what evil spirit possessed the 
thing, and refrained from expressing my feel- 
ings merely because I feared that extra scald- 
ing given it last night when I was boiling those 
eggs was the cause of the butter detention. 
True April Fools are we, my friend !”’ declared 
Gilbert, as he ruefully peered down into the 
pool of foam. 

Time would fail me were I to attempt to 
chronicle the various other pranks which the 
First of April gave the young people of Clover- 
dale the privilege of playing off upon each 
other. Towards night each 1aember of the 
little family began to feel that he was standing 
upon a mine liable to explode at any moment, 
and the girls at least were thoroughly wearied 
at the close of the day, which, having been 
sultry since dawn, grew more and more so as 
evening approached. The clouds had gathered 
densely and lowered above the farm-house, the 
air seemed to stagnate, and was stifling with 
the hot exhalations from the earth. 

“Bessie, run and ask Charlie to open the 
windows up stairs that the rooms may have a 
chance for cooling,”’ said Fannie, in the early 
twilight, as they sat upon the front piazza en- 
joying the slow approach of what promised to 
be a real summer storm. 

“You surely do not intend to begin so early 
your custom of leaving open your windows 
during the night,” interposed Gilbert, as the 
child ran to do her bidding. 

“Yes, if the storm passés by, as I think it 
threatens, or unless it comes on more rapidly 
than it is doing at present, I would be in dan- 
ger of suffocating in a close room such a night 
as this. This spring weather is excruciatingly 
enervating,”’ she rejoined, with an expressive 
shrug of her pretty shoulders, and listening 
with evident satisfaction to Charlie, as he lum- 
bered through the rooms above opening the 
windows. Soon Katie began jealously to ima- 





gine that Gilbert was déstrait ; all her little arts 
and graces seemed to pass unnoticed by him, 
and, to complete her discomfiture, in a few mo- 
ments he left her side rather abruptly, it ap- 
peared to her, and entered the house. After| 
that his conduct was yet more mysterious, 
for, with a good deal of hesitation, doubling 
and dodging as if to escape observation from 
the piazza, he sought the upper hall and sum- 
moned Charlie to him. They bore the stamp 
of true conspirators as they stood together in 
the gloaming, and conversed for a short time 
in such subdued tones that not even a murmur 
floated down to those below stairs. And very 
evidently there was another plot in consi- 
deration, for, when they must have arrived 
at a perfect understanding, Charlie left him 
alone in the hall till he descended and groped 
his way to the tool-room adjoining the kitchen. 
When he returned, he bore a huge armful of 
heavy cords and ropes. 

“T think these will be sufficient to form a 
strong cable,” he said, as he yielded them to 
Gilbert’s hand. 

“Yes, these will do. We can tie the long 
ones together, piece them with the shorter and 
double them,” assented Gilbert, and carrying 
the ropes they entered Fannie’s room, which 
she shared with Katie. It was a long, narrow 
room, the further end of which was almost en- 
tirely occupied by a large window, or more 
properly a glass folding-door, which was now 
open, having slid into the wall on either side. 
Formerly it had opened out upon a balcony, 
but the latter had long since decayed and fallen 
away with the fortunes of the family, so that 
now there was only a precipitous descent from 
the door. The room, besides, was prettily fur- 
nished in the cottage style, butits highly-waxed 
floors were uncarpeted save for the one long 
strip which ran from the inner doorway along 
in front of the bed to the window opposite, and 
for the bright, soft rugs placed here and there 
in much-used spots. This was a fancy of his 
mother’s, who had something of a constitu- 
tional aversion to carpets for sleeping apart- 
ments, and to-night it served his purpose well. 
Deliberately he kneit down beside the bed and, 
with Charlie’s assistance, fastened a strong 
cord of rope around one leg of it. Then wind- 
ing the seemingly interminable remainder into 
a huge coil beneath the bed, he attached to the 
end of it a much smaller but a very powerful 
cord, and this he carefully laid in a train be- 
neath the loose strip of carpet till he reached 
the open window, out of which he quietly, 
dropped the ball of twine he had been unwind- 
ing. 

“Now, Charlie, reach me that hammer from 
the mantle, and bring it here. Strike the catch 
of the window a smart blow just here upon the 
knob. There, that’s right. That surely pre- 
cludes the possibility of closing the window, 
even if they have a mind to, and it looks as if 
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done by a pure accident, Now do you go be- 
low, and with a hypocritical cast of counte- 
nance inform Fannie of the mishap, that her 
suspicions may not be aroused when she no- 
tices it. Then we are safe, unless, like the 
most of women, they are in the habit of look- 
ing under the bed for that mythical man, who 
would surely have to be ubiquitous to be seen 
by all those who look for him. In case of 
that, they would see the coil of rope, which 
Heaven forbid! for our plot would then be 
spoiled. But I think we need apprehend no 
such danger, so let us Jeave our conspiracy in 
the mills of the gods, to be ground to their 
satisfaction, hoping that their wishes may be 
in accordance with ours.” 

Then, with a parting glance around, and 
with mischief beaming in their eyes, they left 
the room, and joined the family in the sitting- 
room below. Either because of Charlie’s ad- 
mirable rendition of his réle, or because of her 
absorbed attention to Fred Hosmer’s low 
spoken words and admiring glances, Charlie’s 
information concerning the mishap to the win- 
dow fastening elicited from Fannie no further 
comment than, ‘‘Well, dear, don’t trouble 
yourself aboutit. It will not hurt to leave the 
window open to-night, and to-morrow it can 
be mended ;”’ and Gilbert’s mind was further 
relieved. 

Katie had no cause to complain of any inat- 
tention from him the remainder of the evening, 
for if Fred and Gilbert had admired their fair 
companions in the sparkling mischief and bril- 
liance of the day, a warmer emotion of interest 
was awakened in them in the present more 
quiet, but not less happy communion. They 
seemed to have laid aside the mantles of reck- 
less mirth worn through the day’s merry car- 
nival of pleasure, and to have assumed the 
garb of their truer womanhood; and, though 
the light still shone from their eyes, it was 
with a more subdued splendor, which seemed 
an emanation from gentler spirits. The hours 
flew by only too quickly for them, for they 
had only that one pleasant evening to spend 
at Cloverdale, and must, with the early morn- 
ing, be en rowte for college walls, with six 
weeks’ laborious study to claim them ere they 
could again be free to return to these social 
pleasures. But though they protracted the 
happy intercourse to the last lingering moment, 
the “good-nights” were at length exchanged, 
and the girls repaired to their room. Wearied 
by the excitement of the day, Fannie was ere 
long in companionship with sweet dreams ; but 
Katie laid awake somewhat longer, to listen to 
the pleasant music swelling through the corri- 
dors of memory. And while thus employed, 
she became conscious that the curtain through 
which the moonlight penetrated softly was 
strangely agitated. The threatened storm had 
long since passed by ; but, though the air had 
become decidedly cooler, she did not think 


there was breeze sufficient to cause the motion. 
By virtue of her position as guest, she occu- 
pied the front of the bed, and soon was some- 
what startled to observe that the agitation had 
extended to the strip of carpet stretched 
across the floor. With a slight “swishing”’ 
noise it was gradually ruffled up and drawn 
from its proper place towards the window, 
while, by the aid of the now clear moonlight, 
she could see a ‘“‘something,’’ she knew not 
what, but which, with bated breath and throb- 
bing heart, she closely watched, glide from 
under the bed, and drag its slow length across 
the white floor till it reached the window. 
Her blood ran cold in her veins as she sank 
back, half fainting, upon her pillow, and 
watched the terrible writhing thing which she 
was persuaded could be nothing less than a 
great serpent of fabulous length, feel its way 
carefully along till its huge head dropped from 
the window and disappeared. 

What was she todo? How could she awake 
Fannie, without recalling that monster crea- 
ture? And yet how was it possible that she 
could lie there in silence without losing her 
senses and watch it while yard after yard of 
its horrible body glided from under the very 
bed in which they were, and passed within an 
arm’s length of her. She rubbed her eyes and 
pinched herself severely, to convince herself 
that she was not asleep, nor yet the victim of 
a terrible nightmare. When she became per- 
suaded that the vision was beheld by her natu- 
ral eyes, her fears were almost paralyzing. 
For a while she was deprived of the power to 
cry aloud; but after that period, which, hap- 
pily for her, was short, had passed, a doubt as 
to the correctness of her first opinion crept 
over her. Surely, no part of geography had 
ever hinted to her that serpents of such endless 
proportions were indigenous to Pennsylvania, 
or any other country of her knowledge she 
remembered ; as by crude calculations she de- 
cided that some hundred yards or more had 
passed her. Yet, what could it be? She was 
trying to nerve herself to strike a light and 
examine into the mystery, when a sudden 
motion of the bed sent her down shivering 
and quaking beneath the clothes. Another 
motion of the bed, as it slowly but surely rolled 
away, caused a suspicion of the truth to flash 
tk.ough her brain. Quietly she tried to arouse 
Fannie, and a vehement lurch of the bed as- 


sisted her. Startled, Fannie half sprang from 
the pillow. 
“Mercy! Katy-did, what’s the matter? 


Ugh! is it an earthquake!” she exclaimed, in 
her half-dazed state, as she became conscious 
of the convulsive jerking of the bed. 

‘No. Hush! Don’t scream; don’t make a 
noise! Those boys are at their pranks again, 
and I want you to collect yeur wits quickly, 
and help me to circumvent them,” rejoined 





Katie, in a low voice, and smothering her 
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laughter, which, it must be confessed, had a 
hysterical tendency, in consequence of her 
recent fright. 

‘What unparalleled audacity!” ejaculated 
Fannie, as she hastily ‘eft her couch, and 
glided to the window to reconnoitre. 

There Katie joined her, and by dint of care- 
ful “peeping,” thanks to the moonlight! be- 
held the perpetrators of the mischief a little 
distance from the house. Gilbert, Fred, Char- 
lie, Tom, and two stalwart farm-hands, they 
recognized, bending their energies to the task 
of drawing out the cable which had the bed 
in tow. It was a heavy drag for them, and 
Katie gloated over their travail, though she bit 
her pouting lip with vexation, and clinched 
her little fist indignantly, as she reflected how 
entirely she had been outwitted. 

“Help me to think, quick! Fan, they shall 
not succeed, if I can prevent it; so what must 
we do? Oh, I have hit it! Say, dear, are you 
willing to sacrifice the bedstead, and any or 
all of this furniture, if I promise to replace it 
new? Tell me quickly, do; for we must 
haste !’’ she cried, impetuously, all in a quiver 
of excitement, grasping Fannie’s hand. 

“But what’’—began Fannie. 

But Katie impatiently interposed. ‘Now 
don’t look so bewildered, and don’t waste time 
asking questions. I want to buy this furniture 
from you, and will replace it by a set as good 
—or better than this will be soon, I warrant— 
so, speak fast, and tell me if it is a bargain,’’ 
she said, dancing up and down with eagerness, 
and almost foreing a cry from Fannie with the 
energy of her grasp. 

“Yes, yes,”’ laughed Fannie, “it’s a bargain 
if you will release my hand. But, do tell me, 
you extravagant little witch, what mischief 
you are about now? Will you make a holo- 
caust of my pretty furniture? You and Gil- 
bert’ — 

**No time for lectures now, please. I want 
to pay Master Gilbert for this prank in his 
own coin. They shall fall into the snare they 
have made for us, and you must help me. 
Take these sheets, in lieu of cord, and help me 
connect this table with the bedstead, these 
chairs with the table, and anything else suita- 
ble we can find with the chairs. Yes, that is 
the way. Put them a little distance apart, so 
that the train will be as long as that—ugh !— 
horrible serpent. But, mercy! they are draw- 
ing faster, and, I fear, will not give us time to 
tie near all of these chairs, to say nothing of 
the coal-box and scuttle, and all of these 
things, which ought to have gone on. But, 
never mind; hurry with that one, anyway, 
while I run down and warn your mother not 
to be frightened if she hears a noise,’’ directed 
Katie, and hasted away nimbly, but in almost 
a moment of time had returned. “Ah! you 
have finished, and it is quite near the window. 
Now, ma belle France, for the tug of war! 


. Lend me your assistance, and let us give ‘one 
| push, one great push, one push all together,’ 
| te the bedstead. There, that is right! Now 
| out with it, and—forever let our trampled dig- 
_ nity be avenged ;” cried this modern Cleopatra, 
tragically, as she swallowed her pearl; and, 
in obedience to the impetus given, out from 
the open window rolled the bed, and, plunging 
madly down the precipitous descent, drew after 
it the long train of tables, chairs, and numerous 
other articles which they had iinked with it. 

The two girls had, for one moment, stood 
aside, to let the mighty avalanche of movables 
pass ; but now they hastened to a convenient 
post for reconnoisance, while, at a signal from 
Katie, with one united voice they broke in 
upon the dead calm which succeeded the terri- 
ble crash, by uttering the most prolonged and 
dolorous shrieks; though, as they looked out 
upon the scene before them, they found it diffi- 
cult to prevent their cries of pretended distress 
from becoming shrieks of mirth and delight, 
for truly had the triumphs of their enemies 
been overturned, and their enemies also, for 
that matter, by the abrupt downfall of their 
hopes—and more especially of the beds, chairs, 
and other movables. The sudden relief to the 
tension of the rope had laid them prone upon 
the greensward, and there they helplessly 
sprawled, as we, in childhood’s days, have so 
often done in the reckless spirit and abandon 
| of the old Grand Muffety game. 

But as the dclorous cries of the girls were 
borne to their ears, Gilbert and Fred, like two 
gallant knights of old, hastened to regain their 
equilibrium, and, with quaking hearts, ran to 
the rescue of the distressed damsels. It was 
evident that, at first, they believed their prank 
had met with a terrible result, for, as the girls 
gave one prolonged groan, and then ceased 
their exertions in that line entirely, the young 
men sprang feverishly into the midst of the 
debris of broken furniture, and began with 
trembling hands to clear if away. A smoth- 
ered laugh, which could no longer be subdued, 
was borne down to them from the window at 
the moment when they had sufficiently extri- 
cated the splintered train to discover how it 
had been manipulated; and with one hasty 
glance to where the two merry faces peered 
out upon them overhead, and one mighty 
ejaculation, not loud, but decidedly deep, Mas- 
ters Gilbert and Fred did not hesitate to leave 
that scene of action for others, where they per- 
chance might feel a mite more comfortable, 
and precipitately disappeared from view around 
the corner of the house. 

That was the last glimpse of them Fannie 
and Katie enjoyed for some weeks thereafter, 
for the young gentlemen were not among the 
number that gathered around the Cloverdale 
breakfast-table the next morning, and Tom 
'and Charlie confessed to having, after much 

earnest solicitation, smuggled the discomfited 
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visitors from the house while it was yet night; 
but it was by no means the last view, for in the 
neighborhood of the Cloverdale mansion there 
are now two pretty cottages, whose inmates 
are ready to assert and prove that they bear 
no malice against each other, in memory of 
that “First of April at Cloverdale.” 
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PRAYER. 


BY E. M. CG, 


THERE is a legend of one Sandalphon, the 
angel of prayer. They said this angel stood 
at the gate of the holy city, at the top of the 
ladder, crowded with other numberless ethe- 
real beings—the same ladder that was seen of 
Jacob when he slumbered alone in the desert 
at night. There were angels of wind and of 
fire, who “‘chant only one hymn—and expire.” 
But among all of these, unchanged by the va- 
ried song around him, standing among the dead 
angels and the deathless—‘‘Sandalphon stands 
listening, breathless, to the sounds that ascend 
from below.” He listens to the prayers of 
those who are weary and broken-hearted with 
losses, of those whose heart-rending cries al- 
most drown the others, of those who are weary 
of dragging their crosses, too heavy for mor- 
tals to bear. And these prayers as he gath- 
ers them.in his hand turn into flowers, and their 
fragrance, wafted through the courts of the 
celestial home, bear with them a sweetness im- 
possible to describe. 

It is merely a legend, but it is a happy 
thought that our prayers—the outpourings of 
a broken and a contrite heart—are borne on 
the winds of darkness to one who listens, and 
those broken accents are changed into bloom- 
ing flowers. It is almost an invitation to those 
who know not of prayer, to seek to speak to 
God. There is, then, the infant, God’s own 
flower, whose first prayer is as a bud, the 
choicest of them all. 

Ye who have not watched through the long 
and weary night—watching with the dying or 
the dead—or mayhap oppressed with some 
great grief or sin; ye who have not thus suf- 
fered, know not the force of prayer. The soul 
is so burdened, so weighed down, as to seem 
as though another hour and its great cords 
would burst asunder. Then prayer having 
absorbed this weight, the heart feels eased. Is 
it not human nature that a vessel if too full 
will burst if some outlet be not found whence 
gushes the liquid in an instant? So we must 
find some one, when borne down by a great 
grief, to whom the sorrow of the heart may be 
expressed. Often there is no one to whom we 
can open our hearts, relating each minute par- 
ticular that gives us pain; then, prayer is our 
only resource—the heart opens to God, who 
hears all that is addressed to him, and in pity 
will send comfort to his children ; it will come 








even at that moment, though the answer to the 
prayer be far in the future. 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, uttered 
or unexpressed.” 

Prayer to some is so foreign that they feel 
awe-stricken upon addressing their God. A 
man has been educated to all that is evil; he 
knows there is « God simply by having taken 
his name in vain, and now, perhaps, on a dying 
bed, he comes to consider what will be his fu- 
ture, and then, with his whole soul, he raises 
his hands to Heaven and implores forgiveness 
for all his past offences. 

We see, Sunday after Sunday, churches filled 
to excess with fashionable and poor ; and yetif 
we could look fur one moment only into the 
hearts of these devout persons, we would find 
little prayer there, although uttered by the lips. 
There is no doubt that we can see, by the daily 
conduct of those around us, whether to them 
prayer is common or otherwise, since our lives 
are so influenced by its soothing effect. There 
is a great deal of self-control, a passive submis- , 
siveness to all petty struggles which are daily 
occurring, a seeming desire to sinooth over all 
difficulties, an unselfish nature, and a content- 
ed mien ; all of these are attributes of this dis- 
position to prayer. And yet even clergymen, 
God’s own messengers, often injure their own 
cause by church disputes, and by showingatoo ®@ 
great appreciation, though it be in His house, 
of this world’s vanities. Whereas, a heartfelt 
prayer and a solid sermon, full of good and 
useful advice, such as will render each content 
in his own sphere, showing men life as it is— 
only a temporary home, where we are placed 
to do all the good in our power to those around 
us, not wishing to do some one great thing, but 
feeling that the fulfilling of the numerous small 
disagreeables pleasantly, comprises one great 
thing after all. This sort of wholesome preach- 
ing would touch the understanding of the edu- 
cated more effectually than a long sermon on 
theology, which would perhaps amuse them, 
rather than do them good ; while the ignorant 
would go home feeling that they had gone to 
church to some purpose, and having a definite 
idea of what they were to do during the ensu- 
ing week. 

Wandering in prayer is a common fault— 
something occurs to the mind whence issues a 
train of thoughts, so that in the smallest space 
of time the mind has wandered away from our 
God and our petition. But if our prayer be 
sincere and heartfelt, we become oblivious to 
all around us, and sometimes even to sound. 
For, if we really come to think about it, how 
very much we have to be thankful for—our ex-_, 
istence, for instance; though no doubt, like 
Job, many feel, in their unhappy lives, a won- 
der why they were created when such suffering 
was in store for them. 

But each is afforded an opportunity to mani- 
fest his own ability to bear suffering. For 
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truly, I think, that those with whom life has 
been easy—that is, those who have enjoyed its 
luxuries, without its cares, without its reverses 
—those, and there are such, who can never in 
all their lives tell of any whose death has affec- 
ted their future or given them more than usual 
pain. Those, Isay, who bave thus lived, know 
little of life’s sweetness. What is more genu- 
ine bliss than the lull after a storm? The mo- 
ment when we feel something within us akin 
to despair, is probably the moment before it 
will end altogether—the crisis of all our woe. 

Such, truly, is life—that if we have not 
suffered some of its bitterest sorrows, then 
can we not appreciate some of its keenest 
pleasures. Grief and joy are not opponents, 
but are closely allied. Indeed, we may be en- 
joying the one in the thought of the other; 
and those often who lead a gay and giddy life 
are not as happy as those who are daily striving 
to lead a pure and noble one, Silent reproof 
is more effectual than a sermon of words. We 
will do more “in showing forth, not by our 

* lips only, but in our lives,’’ that we are prayer- 
fully serving God. 

It is not necessary, as some think, to kneel 
for devotion ; neither .is it essential that the 
place beachurch. We may be in the worst of 
societies, even in the street. What matters it? 

@ Do not those, in the Eastern cities, when they 
hear the call to prayer, from the heights of the 
mosque, fall down on their knees in the street, 
or in the field, or wherever they may be. 
Moreover, those who live far away from any 
city, out on open tracks of land, where no 
mosque is visible for miles around, kneel in 
prayer at the setting of the sun. The same 
everywhere ; for, doubtless, ignorant on most 
subjects, the Arab at least knows how to pray. 

And here I would allude to one strange 
thing which has often occurred to my mind. 
In the East, women, they say, have no souls, 
and therefore may not pray; but here in our 
own Christian country, where men and women 
alike have souls, alike have opportunities, why 
is it that women, more than men, should seem 
‘“‘nearer to God?” Go where you will, to the 
most remote corner of the earth; go to the 
sick-room ; go to places where men would not 
deign to tread, among the poor and neglected, 
there is woman. She sometimes comes among 
them like a ministering angel, “‘ weeping with 
those that weep, and laughing with those 
that laugh,” comforting those that mourn, and 
influencing all around her, either for good 
or evil. God alone knows how many, out of 


all the petitions daily arising to Heaven, are 
the prayers of woman, how many the prayers 
of man. There are, then, two prayers daily 
ascending to heaven—if the one can be called 
such—viz., the publican’s and the sinner’s, 
Many of those who crowd God’s house are 
publicans ; but let us hope that there are many 





humble people in this world who allow that 
they are sinners. 

1 have read of a woman who, on one bright 
Sunday, came gliding into the church. She 
stole noiselessly up to the desk, and laid 
thereon a scroll, on which was written simply 
these words: “Pray for me.’”’ She crept out 
as noiselessly as she had entered, and in a mo- 
ment’s time was gone forever. But the words 
remained—‘‘Pray for me.” She, no doubt, 
was a sinful woman, and having executed her 
mission, returned to the darkness whence she 
came; but, inasmuch as she felt herself too 
wicked to address her God, she entered into 
his sanctuary, thinking there to find his people 
who would intercede for her and plead her 
cause. How few are so humble as to cry, 
“Pray for us!” Need we know why prayer is 
needed? Is it not enough that we are all sin- 
ful, and so needing prayer, may our supplica- 
tion be “‘ Pray for us?” 

The word ‘‘ Abba” reads backwards or for- 
wards the same, and may teach us that God is 
the father of his people, in adversivy as in 
prosperity. Lord Wellington considers that 
the Lord’s Prayer alone is an evidence of 
Christianity, so admirably is it accommodated 
to all our wants. 

“O Thou by whom we come to God, the Life, the 
Truth, the Way, 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod: Lord, teach us 
how to pray.” 
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CHATTERTON IN BRISTOL MEAD. 
BY JAMES D. BLACKWELL. 


HE rested there, that child alone, 
Men passed him heedless by ; 

Nor saw the strange, wild light that shone 
From out that bright young eye. 


They thought him but some vagrant youth, 
Some idler from the school; 

Some truant who liked not, in truth, 
The master’s wholesome rule. 


And oh, upon his brow revealed, 
No passing glance might see: 

The mark where destiny had sealed 
His immortality. 


But visions, coming thick and fast, 
Were flashing even then . 
Through his young brain, ere childhood passed, 
A giant among men. 


The angel in the days of old 
Escaped Manoah’s eyes, 

Until he saw the wings unfold 
To bear him to the skies. 


And thus it was with that fair child— 
The world knew not his worth; 
And only on his genius smiled 
When it had left the earth. 











or 
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Many speak ill because they never learned 
to speak well. 
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SPRING, 
BY ESPY. 








WEAK and weary grows the Winter, 
Grows the father of the seasons, 

Grows the king of frozen rivers, 

Grows the crowner of the mountains! 
And his thunder-harp no longer 
Echoes through the vale and woodland, 
On the hill-top and the mountain, 

Save in fits and gusts of passion. 


Now he feels his end approaching, 
Feels Death breathing heavy on him, 
Grasp him by the hand to lead him 
Onward to the Everlasting— 

To the home of years departed. 

And he slowly, feebly lays him 

On his snow-white bed of ermine, 

On his couch upon the mountain ; 
Beckons, then, to Spring, his daughter— 
Calls her from among her sisters, 
Calls her to his bedside, saying :— 


“Come! thou fairest of my children! 
First-born of my hopes and wishes! 
Kneel beside thy dying father; 

Take his useless crown and wear it— 
Bless him with thy smile of sunshine— 
With the cloud-blush on thy forehead. 
And, when fied shall be his spirit, 
Grieve not that he is departed ; 

But in anthems pure and holy, 

From the throats of birds unnumbered, 
Sing his praises through thy kingdon— 
How he wrapt the Earth in ermine, 
Wrapped it in a cloak of Heaven— 

So to keep the north wind from it— 
So to shield it from the tempest! 

How he roofed the glassy river, 

Built a shed above its waters, 

That the coldness might not enter 

Nor the rude blasts tear its bosom ; 
That, secure, and free from danger, 

It might keep its course in pleasure, 
Laughing, onward to the ocean!” 


oe 
From his bosom, cold and frozen, 
Forth his spirit then departed ; 
While his daughter bended o’er him, 
Weeping—shedding drops of feeling, 
That, upon her cheeks down coursing, 
Fell upon his couch of ermine, 
And dissolved the snow beneath him 
Till it flowed in streamlets onward— 
Onward—downward to the valleys, 
Vales of verdure far beneath him. 


Then, descending from the mountain, 

Spring in all her splendor followed— 

As she moved, a queen majestic, 

Through her realms with beauty blooming, 

All the earth, in adoration, 

Seemed to smile and bow before her, 

Seemed to worship at her coming! 

Where she passed, the laughing brooklet 

Sang a laughing song to please her, 

While the grave and stately river 

In a graver measure chanted. 

As she passed through wood and lea-land, 

Passed o'er hill and through the valley, 

Upward sprung the grass before her— 

Spread a velvet carpet for her 

And the flowers, at her coming, 

Wakening from their sleep of winter, 

Robed in all their rainbow garments, 
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Sprang on every side around her 
To adorn her queenly journey. 
Pausing then amid the valleys, 
Gazing upward to the mountains, 
Where she last beheld her father, 
Faithfully she thanked and blessed him, 
For the kingdom he had left her. 
And the mountains and the valleys— 
With their countless hues of beauty, 
With the fragrant breath of flowers, 
With the songs of birds unnumbered, 
With the golden glow of morning, 
And the silvery shades of evening, 
Hailed her as a welcome monarch, 
Welcome to her birthright kingdom—- ~° 
To the kingdom of her father. 

+ 
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HAPPINESS AND DUTY. 


HAPPINESS passes away, leaving hardly a 
single trace behind, and can often, indeed, 
scarcely be called happiness, seeing nothing 
lasting has been gained by it. Unhappiness 
also passes away (and that is a great consola- 
tion), but leaves deep traces behind, and, if we 
know how to improve them, most wholesome 
ones, purifying and strengthening, and fre- 
quently productive of the highest happiness. 
It is worthy of peculiar remark, that when we 
are not too solicitous as to happiness or the 
want of it, but devote ourselves to the strict 
unsparing fulfilment of duty, then happiness 
comes of itself—yes, even arises from a life of 
troubles and anxieties and privations. We 
have often seen this verified in the case of wo- 
men who were very unfortunate in their con- 
jugal relations, but who would rather have 
perished than dreamt of forsaking their duty. 








—thediin 
> 


KINDNESS FROM THE AGED. 


Is there one being, stubborn as the rock to 
misfortune, whom kindness does not affect? 
It comes with a double grace and tenderness 
from the old; it seems in them the hoarded 
and long-purified benevolence of years ; as if it 
had survived and conquered the baseness and 
selfishness of the ordeal it had passed ; as if 
the winds which had broken the form, had 
swept in vain across the heart, and the frosts 
which had chilled the blood and whitened the 
locks had possessed no power over the warm 
tide of the affections. It is the triumph of 
Nature over Art; itis the voice of the angel 
which is yet within us. Nor is this all; the 
tenderness of age is twice blessed—blessed in 
its trophies over the obduracy of incrusting and 
withering years, blessed because it is tinged 
with the sanctity of the grave ; because it tells 
us that the heart will blossom even upon the 
precincts of the tomb, and flatter us with the 
inviolacy and immortality of love. 


————- _ <po- — --— - ——— 


TAKE heed of whom you speak and to whom. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET PURSE. 

THE materials are half an ounce of scarlet 
purse-silk, quarter of an ounce of green ditto, 
quarter of an ounce of maize-colored ditto, and 
a quarter of an ounce of black ditto. A steel 
crochet needle. Begin to work at the bottom 
of the purse. Make a foundation-chain of 5 

Fig. 1. 





stitches, join them into a circle, and. work 7 
rounds with scarlet in double crochet, increas- 
ing regularly soas to keep the work flat. Then 
take the maize-eolored silk, and work on in 
rounds, alternately 1 maize colored stitch and 
4 scarlet ones. Over these work 3 maize-co- 
Jored stitches and 2 red stitches ; in the follow- 
‘ing round take the black silk and work the 
black diamonds edged with maize color. Above 
the diamonds work 4 scarlet rounds, and leave 
off increasing. Then begin to work the border 
seen in Fig. 2; work first 1 maize-colored round, 
then a black round. “Then work the spotted 
pattern in green and red on a black ground ; it 











is 4 rounds wide ; finish the border with a black 
and maize-colored round. Then work from il- 
lustration 25 rounds in red silk, with black and 
maize-colored pattern, repeat the border, and 

Fig. 2 
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work 3 red rounds; finish off the purse with 5 
rounds of open treble stitch in red, and a maize- 
eolored border. Draw a red cord through the 
first open work round to close the purse. At 
each end of the cord fasten a black and red 
grelot, as can be seen in illustration. 


er on 


BUTTONS FOR DRESSES, ETC. 
Fig. 1.—The mould is covered with velvet, a 
Fig. 1. . 





large jet button ornaments the centre, and 
smaller ones cover the button in a sort of net- 
work. Fig. 2 has a velvet covering; and, like 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 1, is ornamented with a large bead in the 
centre, surrounded by smaller ones, and finished 
with long stitches in purse-silk. 
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PINCUSHION AND WATCHSTAND IN 
THE SHAPE OF A CHAIR. 

Tuts pretty little chair of ebony is six inches 
high. The seat forms a pincushion, and the 
watch is hung upon a small gilt hook fastened 
to the back of the chair. The seat is covered 


Fig. 1. 





with double crochet; the ground is worked 
with green silk; the pattern is worked from 
illustration without cutting off the silk, which 
is drawn along on the wrong side. One of the 
spots has six yellow stitches and four black 
ones in the centre; the second spot is red, and 
the third purple. 


——_ ~~ 


EMBROIDERED KNITTING BAG. 
(See Engraving, Page 372.) 

THIs bag is nade of card-board, covered out- 
side with brown satin, and lined with white 
silk. A design in fiowers is em>roidered with 
sewing silk of various colors on the satin. 
Cut out six pieces of card-board from illustra- 
tion. Then cut out the pieces of satin and silk, 
allowing for turnings, observing that the satin 
should be on the cross; then embroider on the 
satin with small flowers, the middle flower be- 
ing in point de reprise. Trace the outline as 
well as the middle vein of the leaves in silk, 
and sew these threads over in point de reprise. 





When the embroidery is finished, sew ail the 








pieces together on the right side, leaving only 
one seam open. Cover the seams with a fine 
silk cord. Make the handle of brown silk 
cord, and fasten it in the middle and at the 
sides with bows of brown satin ribbon. Two 


wooden acorns joined by an elastic serve to 
Fig. 2 





hold the knitting-needle. The elastic is fas- 
tened in the middle to the inside of the bag. 





DESIGNS FOR FANCY BUTTONS. 





” Fig. 2 





Fre. 1 gives a design in embroidery from 
which fancy buttons can easily be worked. 
Fig. 2 is ornamented with cord and bugles. 
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Embroidered Knitting Bag. See Page 371. 
FANCY MAT FOR SMELLING-BOTTLES, | frill of colored paper. The mat is seven inches 
‘Tuts little mat is made of thin gray card- | square, and when the work is finished, it is 
board, embroidered in point russe with red cot- | lined with white paper. Fig. 2 represents the 
ton, and finished around the edge with a vlaited | border in full size. 
Fig. 1. 
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COVER FOR CIGAR-CASE. 
EMBROIDERED in gay-colored silks, on gray 
kid or Russia leather. It is made up on a 
frame of gilt or steel. The revers side hasa 
monogram worked on it in different colors. 





= 


BANDEAU OR NECKLET. 

THE foundation is of velvet, cut to the shape 
and size required, and tied with a bow of rib- 
bon. The bandeau has a piece of ribbon wire, 
top and bottom, to make it stand up. Either 
of the leaves can be used. 











Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2 Fig. 3 





Fig. 2 is of crochet in silk, with a long button 
sewn on the middle. 

Fig. 3 is of beads threaded on thin wire, with 
a fancy button in the middle. 





Tr is best to mark linen on a dry day. 

LivEN of all descriptions should be marked 
with permanent ink. 

FrxE plain muslin articles ought to be ironed 
on a clean, soft woolen cloth. 

CLEAR-STARCHING to be well done requires 
very careful previous washing. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 





(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 
THE CORONAL SERVIETTE. 
COMMENCE by folding the bottom edge upwards to 
Fig. 1. 








within half an inch of the top edge (s¢e Fig. 1). Now 
make a succession of seven even plaits with the up- 
per portion of the damask, taking about two inches 
of the damask for each plait, and always folding 


Fig. 3 





a " 
upwards, commencing at the top. Observe the left- 
haid side of the serviette in Fig. 2 for the proportion 
of plaits. Take a paper knife three-quarters of an 
inch in width, place it across the centre of the plaited 









serviette, and then fold the left side of the serviette 
over the knife ; draw out the knife, and place it on 
the outside; now fold backwards and forwagds, 
drawing out and replacing the knife as each plait is 
formed. When the left side is completed, plait up 
the remaining haJfin the same manner. The folds 
must now be pressed together so as to crease them 
firmly, and the forefinger of the right hand inserted 
into the lowest plait of the seven, which it creases 
backwards so as to form a vandyke. Continue this 
with the plaits in succession until you 
arrive atthetop. Repeat siimilar creases 
bet ween every fold until all are finished. 
This done, take the serviette in both 
hands, spread it round in the form of a 
coronal, as shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 3), and the serviette is complete. 





SAWS AND EDGED TOOLS. 
TO 8H4RPEN AND TEMPER. 

MAny good saws have been spoiled by 
persons attempting to sharpen them 
without sufficient knowledge of how to 
do it. A file should be run along the 
edge of the teeth until they range evenly, 
after which the blade should be laid on 
a smooth leaden surface, and a moderate 
rap given on every alternate tooth by 
means of a square steel punch and a 
hammer, turning the blade then on the 
other side, and repeating the process, 
taking care to see that the teeth are 
equally set. This done, the teeth may 
be sharpened by the file, beginning at 
the handle-end of the saw-blade. The 
file should form, with the saw-blade, 
about two-thirds of a mitre angle, and 
be held at an opposite inclination for 
every alternate tooth, each tvoth being 





brought to a good sharp point. In good tools the 
quality of the steel is alike throughout. It is desira- 
ble to observe, in purchasing tools, that they be 
rather too hard than soft, as the temper will become 


reduced by wearing. To temper a tool: 
Having brightened its surface, melt suf- 
ficient lead to immerse the cutting part 
of the tool, into which plaee it for a few 
minutes, until it becomes hot enough to 
melt tallow, with which rub it, and then 
replace it in the melting lead until it be- 
comes of a straw color. Should you 
chance to let it remain until it turns 
blue, rub it with tallow, and let it cool; 
then repeat the process. Should you, 
after this operation, find the tool too 
soft,. repeat the process without using 
tallow; and when at the temperature 
above directed, plunge it into very cold 
water, or vinegar and water. A saw 
_ may be tempered in the same way, but 

it requires to let it remain a little longer 
2 in the metal, until beginning to become 
blue; as, in this condition, steel is more 
elastic and sufficiently hard. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 
Ham Toast.—Chop some ham (which 
has been previously dressed) very small, 
and to a large tablespoonful of it add an 


egg well beaten up, a small bit of butter, and a little 
cream. Mix all together over the fire till quite hot. 
Have ready some neatly cut pieces of bread, about 
the size of a crown piece, but a little thicker, fried 
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in good butter; spread the mixture on these, and 
serve them on a napkin. 

To Warm Cold Meat.—Fry some slices of onion 
in butter, and when they begin to take color, put in 
your slices of meat, pepper, salt, and a sprinkling of 
flour; keep on frying till the onions are thoroughly 
done, and the meat warmed ; then add a small quan- 
tity of stock, broth, or water, with a little vinegar, 
and serve. Minced parsley may be added to the 
above dish with advantage. 

Stewed Breast of Veal.—Cut it in small pieces, and 
put in a stewpan with just water enough to cover 
it, one anchovy, pepper and salt to taste; the crum 
of asmall loaf grated, the sweetbread cut in small 
bits. Stew gently till tender, and before serving 
add a piece of butter, the yelks of two eggs well 
beaten, and the juice of a lemon; garnish with slices 
of lemon. If preferred, it may be eaten cold. . 

Croquettes of Mutton.—Boil up the mince in balls, 
egg and bread crum, and fry them in hot lard. 
They can be made into any shape, such as round 
balls, diamonds, sugar loafs, or cutlets. They niust 
be served with fried parsley, and very hot. 

Cottage Pie.—In the bottom of the pie dish put a 
good layer of nicely minced mutton or beef, season 
to taste, add an onion chopped very fine, cover with 
mashed potatoes, and bake in a sharp oven half an 
hour, or until the potatoes are well browned. 

Boiled Mackeral.—When the mackeral are done 
enough, open them, take out the back bone, and 
sprinkle the inner surface of each half of the fish 
with a little very finely chopped parsley. Brown a 
little butter (just enough to serve for sauce to the 
fish) in a saucepan over the fire; throw in a dash of 
vinegar, and mix welltogether. Pour this over the 
opened mackeral; clap the two halves together, and 
serve. No other sauce is wanted, which is a great 
saving of time and trouble—in fact, this dressin, is 
the sauce. 

Hashed Mutton.—Cut the mutton into nice slices, 
free from skin and fat, and dredge each slice on both 
sides with flour; take six good-sized mushrooms, 
trim them, cut each into four pieces, and put them 
into a stewpan to stew, with a small piece of butter; 
add a little good stock, some pepper and salt, and, 
when sufficiently done, put in the meat. Let it heat 
through slowly, stirring frequently to prevent burn- 
ing; but be careful that it dves not boil, or the meat 
will be hard; and, as soon as the flour loses its raw 
taste, and thickens the hash, it is done, and should 
be served immediately with sippets of neatly cut 
thin toast or fried bread around the dish. 

Sweetbread Pasties.—Mince some boiled sweet. 
bread with some marrow or veal-suet; mix them 
with raw eggs, grated bread, milk or cream, nut- 
meg, and sugar. Now prepare a paste of butter, 
flour, eggs, and sugar, make it into small pasties, 
fill them with the minced meat, and bake or fry 
them brown. 

Cold Boiled Beef.—Melt about three ounces of but- 
ter, over a slow fire, into a tablespoonful of flour; 
and when they have simmered a littie, add some 
chopped onion and a dessertspoonful of shred pars- 
ley; when the whole is browned, season with pepper, 
and add half or three-quarters of a pint of good 
stock or gravy. Mince the meat finely, put it in 
with the rest, and Jet it heat gradually; when nearly 
boiling, thicken with a small tablespoonful of flour, 
and just before serving, add a tablespoonful of 
ketchup. 

Potato Balls.—Boil the potatoes; mash them with 
butter, pepper, and salt, and the yeiks of two eggs. 
Let them stand until they are cold, then roll them 





into balls. Egg and bread-crum them, and fry them 
in hot lard. 

Steamed Potatoes.—Potatoes are much more nutri- 
tious and palatable if. they are properly steamed 
than they are boiled. Wash them.clean, and place . 
them in a steamer over boiling water. H the pota- 
toes are ofa good quality, the secret of having them 
mealy and palatable is in steaming them very 
rapidly ; as without a rapid condensation of steam, 
and a detention of steam in the steamer by a close 
lid, the potatoes will be hard, and appear not to be 
done, however long they may have been cooking. 
They should steam until the skin cracks, and a fork 
will penetrate the centre. If not to be brought to 
the table soon, they should continue to steam until 
wanted, as steamed potatoes become solid much 
sooner than boiled ones do. 


SPRINGING OUT OF BED. 

Dr. HAL does not approve of the old doctrine 
which was formerly instilled into the minds of chil- 
dren—that they should spring out of bed the instant 
they awake in the morning. He says that ‘‘up to 
eighteen years every child should be allowed ten 
hours’ sleep, but time should be allowed to. rest in 
bed, after the sleep is over, until they feel as if they 
had rather get up than not. It isa very great mis- 
take for persons, old or young—especially children 
and feeble or sedentery persons—to bounce out of 
bed the moment they wake up; all our instincts 
shrink from it, and fiercely kick against it. Fifteen 
or twenty minutes spent in gradually waking up, 
after the eyes are opened, and in turning over and 
stretching the limbs, do as much good as sound 
sleep, because the operations set the blood In motion 
by degrees, tending to equalize the circulation ; for, 
during sleep, the blood tends to stagnation, the heart 
beats feebly and slowly, and to shock the system by 
bouncing up in an instant, and sending the blood in 
overwhelm ng quantities to the heart, causing it to 
assume a gallop, where the instant before it was ina 
creep, is the greatest absurdity. This instantaneous 
bouncing out of bed as soon as the eyes are open, 
will be followed by weariness long before noon.”’ 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Convenient Sponge Cake.—Take a common bowl 
for the measure, fill it within an inch and a quarter 
of the top with powdered loaf-sugar, beat nine eggs 
well without separating, add a little salt, measure a 
trifle more flour than sugar, and bake as soon as 
mixed. Flavor as you choose. This is a good com- 
mon cake to eat soon. 

Loaf Cake.—Five cups of dough, three of sugar, one 
and a half of butter; work the ingredients well to- 
gether: add a wineglass of brandy or wine, a half 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved, and strained in as 
little water as possible, and four eggs; work these 
in the mixture, and add a pound of seeded raisins, 
eutonce. Spice to the taste; line basins with but- 
tered paper, pour in the mixture. Bake as soon as 
very light ina moderate oven. Make the dough with 
home-made yeast. 

Federal Cake.—One pound of sugar, a haif-pound 
of butter mixed together, six well-beaten eggs, spices 
to the taste. One teacup of sweet milk, and one 
pound of flour. When these ingredients are well 
mixed, add a half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
wine, and bake immediately. 

To Ice Pastry.—Mix a pound of loaf-sugar very 
finely powdered, with the whites of two eggs and 
four spoonfuls of water. Continue to stir them until 
the icing is used. To use this liquid, apply it to the 
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surface of the pastry with a feather when the arti- 
cles are nearly cold, and then place them in a cool 
oven to harden. 

Rice Cheesecakes.—Beat up half a pound of butter, 

_ add to it three raw eggs, and half a pound of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar. Mix with them four ounces of 
ground rice, and some grated orange-peel. 

Rhubarb and Lemon Jam.—Boil in a preserving- 
pan a pound of lump-sugar, a pound and a quarter 
of peeled rhubarb, and the peel of one lemon cut as 
small as possible, until the materials are converted 
into jam. 


Rice. Fritters.—Cook the rice in milk, sugar, and 
butter, and flavor it with any spice that may be pre- 
ferred. When the rice is done, mix with it some 
eggs beaten up, and pour it into a basin to cool it. 
Then form it into. balls about as large as nuts, steep 
them in eggs, cover them with bread-crums, fry them, 
and sprinkle them with crushed loaf-sugar. 

Sugar Biscuits.—Mix half a pound of flour with 
four times the quantity of powdered loaf-sugar and 
the same weight of butter. Then knead the paste 
with eight eggs, a little cinnamon, and some cream, 
and make it into small and thin biscuits. 

Rice Tart.—Simmer the rice in milk or cream, until 
cooked, pour it out, and mix with it some raw eggs, 
salt, pepper, ginrer, sugar, nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
the juice of a lemon. Put them into the tart, close 
it up, bake, and when done, sprinkle the surface with 
crushed lump-sugar. 


Apple and Tapioca Pudding.—Put a tezcupful of 
tapioca intoa pint and a half of cold water over night. 
In the morning set it where it will be quite warm, 
but do not cook it. In the course of the forenoon, 
peel about half a dozen sour apples, and steam them 
until tender. Put them in the pudding-dish, add a 
teacupful and a half of sugar, a little salt, and a 
teacupful of water to the soaked tapioca, and pour 
over the apples. Slice a lemon very thin, and dis- 
tribute the slices over the top of the pudding. Bake 
slowly three hours- At the end of that time it will 
be perfect jelly. 

Carrot Jam.—When carrots are in perfection clean 
and peel them, and put them in a close stewpan with 
as much water as will prevent their burning. Bake 
them, and when cold pass them through a sieve, and 
to every pound of pulp add the same weight of loaf- 
sugar. Boil the whole thoroughly, and when cold 
add as much lemon-juice as will render it agreeable 
to the taste. 

Adelaide Pudding.—Take six ounces of butter, six 
ounces of sifted sugar, and beat them together ; then 
add one tablespoonful of ground rice, and the yelks 
of six eggs. This will make six puddings. Put apri- 
cot juice, or the half of a large apricot (that has been 
preserved whole) at the bottom of the cups. Then 
fill the cups half full, bake for half an hour in a slow 
oven, at the end of which time the puddings ought 
to rise to the top of the cups. Send them to table 
turned out of the cups, with the apricot at the top. 

Nursery Pudding.—Pour a pint of scalding milk 
upon six ounces of bread-crums; beat with four eggs 
a little sugar and grated nutmeg. Pour into a but- 
tered mould, and steam for three-quarters of an 
hour. ; 

Mrs. W.’s. Muffins.—One-fourth of a pound of but- 
ter, a teaspoonful of salt, three eggs, one pint of sweet 
milk. Melt the butter, stir it in the milk, beat the 
eggs, and add them with one quart of flour, and a 
heaping tablespoonful of brewer's yeast. Let it rise, 
then butter the rings, heat the griddle, and set the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ink Stains.—Pour plenty of cold new milk on the 
place, sop it up with a sponge as it’ becomes full of 
ink, repeat this with fresh milk till the stain entirely 
disappears, then wash it with cold water and a soft 
cloth, and continue to rub it till itis nearly dry. Of 
course it is more efficacious if done when the ink is 
first spilt: but it will do even after the stain is dry, 
though it will take more milk and a longer time, as 
it will require to soak in a little before dislodging 
the ink. 

To make Rosewood Furniture look well, it should 
be only rubbed with a soft cloth a little every day, 
for if polish, or beeswax and turpentine be used, 
they spoil the appearance. 

How to Revive Withered Cuttings. —It often hap- 
pens when we have to bring cuttings of fiowers, rose- 
buds, ete., a long distance in hot weather, that, in 
spite of their being carefully wrapped up in damp 
blotting-paper, they are completely withered by the 
time we get home. To put them in water is not 
enough. It is better to mix three or four drops of 
spirits of camphor with an ounce of water, and to 
keep their stems in this fluid for half a day or more, 
in a dark place, till they have quite recovered. This 
is the German method. 

To Clear Iron from Rust.—Pound some glass to 
fine powder; and, having nailed some strong linen 
or woollen cloth upon a board, lay upon it a strong 
coat of gum-water, and sift thereon some of your 
powdered glass, and let it dry; repeat this operation 
three times, and when the last covering of powdered 
glass is dry, you may easily rub off the rust from iron 
utensils with the cloth thus prepared. 

To Bleach Wool.—To one pound of woollen yarn 
take two pounds of powdered white chalk, and mix 
with cold water and paste. Knead the yarn about in 
this for a short time, after which rinse in cold water 
and dry, and the wool will appear thoroughly cleansed 
and bleached. 

To Destroy Flies.—Strong green tea, sweetened 
well, and set in saucers about the places where they 
are most numerous, will attract and destroy them. 
This plan is much to be preferred to the use of those 
horrible fly-papers, which catch the poor insects 
alive, cruelly torturing them while starving them to 
death. 

To Destroy Crickets or Beetles.—Put some strong 
snuff in the cracks and holes from whence they come. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Lemon Pudding.—Grate two fresh lemons; from 
ten eggs break the whites of six into a shallow dish 
and set aside; to the remaining eggs add two tea- 
cupfuls of white sugar and half a cup of butter; beat 
well. Ina pint of fresh cream mix two tablespoon- 
fuls of corn-starch ; mix all the ingredients well to- 
gether; have ready three pie dishes lined with puff- 
paste; pour in the mixture and bake. While baking, 
whisk to a stiff froth the six eggs that were left over, 
add sugar and lemon as for icing. When the pud- 
dings are done spread them thickly with the icing, 
aud return to the stove until they are a light brown. 

Molasses Pudding.—To one pint of molasses add 
one tabiespoonful of soda, two tablespoonfuls of cin- 
namon, and one teaspoonful of spice; beat it well. 
Take one heaping tabiespoonful of lard, add to it one 
level teaspoonful of salt: beat it till light, then mix 
it with the molasses. Have one pint of flour in which 
is thoroughly incorporated half a measure each of 
Horsford’s powders. Stir all well together, and bake 


rings on it, dip in the batter, bake quickly, and serve , immediately. To be eaten hot with butter. 
hot. 


Mrs. 8S, M. A., Scuppernong, N. A 
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Gbitors’ Gable. 


MRS, SOMERVILLE’S PERSONAL RECOLLEC. 
TIONS. s 

Messrs. RoBERTS have just issued one of the most 
interesting autobiographies in the English language. 
Mrs. Somerville does not claim for her modest pages 
anything more than the title of personal and de- 
tached reminiscences of the chief events of her life, 
and of the illustrious men and women who were 
proud to call her theirfriend. But the revelation of 
character is so clear, and the motives which ruled 
her life are so unmistakably exhibited, that a full 
and vivid idea of the writer will be left upon her 
readers’ minds; and this is, after all, an autobio- 
graphy. 

The only difficulty, in approaching a book like 

this, is the limited space at one’s command. Almost 
every leaf contains names and incidents which we 
long totransfer to our pages. The mere catalogue of 
distinguished people with whom Mrs. Somerville 
dined and talked, and many of whom became her 
intimate associates, would form a lengthy para- 
graph. Arago, Cuvier, Sir John Herschel, Dr. Wol- 
laston, Dr. Young, the Napiers, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Berry, Lord Brougham, Laplace, Lafayette, 
Lord Rosse, Hallam, Humboldt, Faraday, Whewell 
—these are some of the great names scattered 
through the book; and there is not one of them 
of whom she does not relate some anecdote, or cite 
some letter, which admits us into the same intimacy 
which she enjoyed. There is something especially 
attractive in these glimpses of the social life of men 
renowned in science and literature. We read ‘‘Cos- 
mos,” or the ** Mécanique Celeste,” with the greater 
pleasure when we feel that their authors possessed, 
not only a luminous intellect, but a pleasant and 
generous temper. 
- But, after all, the chief delight and interest of the 
book is in the life of the authoress. Her father was 
Admiral Sir William Fairfax, a gallant sailor, who 
distinguished himself at the battle of Camperdown. 
A fainiliarity with nautical phraseology, and a lively 
interest in the condition of the navy, are exhibited 
in many of his ‘daughters’ letters. The last para- 
graph she wrote begins: “The Blue Peter has been 
long flying at my foremast; and now that I am ir 
my ninety-second year, I must soon expect the sig- 
nal for sailing.” 

Her mother was of good family, and was “re- 
markable for good sense and great strength of ex- 
pression, both in writing and conversation.” Mary, 
their only daughter, was born on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1780, and spent her youth in Burntisland, “a 
small, quiet seaport town on the coast of Fife, im- 
mediately opposite to Edinburgh.” She gives an 
amusing account of the primitive condition of the 
people, and the preservation of old customs among 
them. Her early life was chiefly marked by an in- 
tense love for nature. She passed her days wander- 
ing up and down the sands, examining the fishes, 
making a collection of shells, birds’ eggs, etc. 

She had scant schooling, and does not seem to 
have liked her studies. We can well believe that 
learning by heart a page of Johnson's dictionary, 
with one’s shoulders bent back by steel rods till the 
blades met, would not be the ideal of felicity to a 
child longing for the woods and the sea—the earth 
and the inhabitants thereof. But the pursuit of sci- 





ence by a woman was then so unusual as to meet 
with strong opposition. When Mary's taste for 
mathematics and for natural history developed it- 
self, so that all her odd hours were spent over alge- 
bras and astronomies, her parents became seriously 
alarmed. 


“T rose oer.” she says, “played on the 
and palates. uring the time I could spare in the 
day! ght hours; but I sat up very late reading 
Euclid. The servants told my mother it was no 
wonder the stock of candles was exhausted, for 
Miss Mary sat up reading till a — late hour; 
whereupon an order was given to take away my 
candle as soon as I was in bed. I had, however, 
already gone through the first six books of Euclid, 
and now I was thrown on my memory, which I ex- 
ercised by mr | at the first book, and demon. 
strating in my mind acertain number of problems 


iano, 


each night, till I could nearly go through the whole. 


a 4 father came home for a short time, and finding 
out what I was about, said to my mother, ‘Peg, we 
must put a stop to this, or we shall have Mary na 
strait-jacket one of these days. There was X ‘ 
who went raving mad about the longitude.’ ”’ 

In fact, it was not till her second marriage that 
Mrs. Somerville found any sympathy with her ruling 
passion. Her first husband, Samuel Greig, had a 
very low opinion of the capacity of her sex, and had 
neither knowledge of, nor interest in, science of any 
kind. After three years of married life, she returned 
to Burntisland a widow, wth two little boys. Here 
she resumed her studies, which were never again to 
be interrupted. 





In 1°12 she married her cousin, William Somer- 
ville, with whom she passed a long life of perfect 
union. He was not distinguished in any one branch 
of science, but was a man of great general informa- 
tion, and with a sincere appreciation of his wife’s 
singular capacity for abstract thought. As, one by 
one, her books were published, and received by the 
scientific world with a warmth of applause most 
surprising to their modest author, the approbation 
of her husband continued to be her chief delight. 

“The warmth with which Somerville entered into 
my success deeply affected me,” she says. ‘He was 
of a generous nature.” 

It was Lord Brougham that induced her, in 1831, 
to write ‘*The Mechanism of the Heavens,” for his 
Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. She pub- 
lished it with great diffidence ; but the character of 
its reception determined her future life. She knew 
thenceforward that she could not only learn, but 
teach, and that her duty to the world was to exercise 
her great understanding in the lucid statement for 
others of what she had long apprehended for herself. 

“The Connection of the Physical Sciences” has 
run through nine editions; the “ Physical Geogra- 
phy” through six. Both are standard text-books in 
our schools. At the age of eighty-nine, three years 
before her death, she published “* Molecular and Mi- 
croscopic Science,” in two volumes, which show all 
her youthful vigor and clearness of understanding. 

In truth, her career from time to time was one of 
continued success and honor. She had some severe 
private afflictions. She lost her eldest daughter, a 
little son, and finally, in oid age, her eldest son and 
her beloved husband. But these great troubles, as 
well as the lesser one of loss of fortune, are men- 
tioned merely, not dilated upon; and the fact re- 
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mains of a lung life passed amidst congenial society, 
in the consciousness of extraordinary mental power, 
and of the love and respect of all her intimates. 
Probably of her friends, slie loved Sir John Herschel 
the best. How she was regarded by other women 
can be seen by a letter from Miss Berry :— 


“I have just finished reading your book. * * * 
Huinbied I must tg 3 wpe 2 my own intellect un- 
equal to following, d @ first step, the explana- 
tions by which you seek to make to comprehen. 
sion the marvellous phenomena the universe; 
humbled by feeling the intellectual differences be- 
tween you and me, Placing you as much above me in 
the scale of reasonable ings, as I am above my 
dog. * * # No Be cnghess | nfluence’ will, I hope 
ever throw me out of the orbit of your intimacy and 
friendship, whose value, believe me, is most duly 
and accurately calculated by your ignorant but very 
atfectionate friend, M. Berry.” 

“There is one satisfaction,” writes. Miss Edge- 
worth to her, “in giving Caonted to the ignorant, 
that they are g ful and humble. I can only as- 
sure you that you have given me a great deal of 
pleasure; that you have enlarged my conceptions 
of the sublimity of the universe, beyond any ideas 
I had ever before been enabled to form. I am 
afraid I shall transcribe your whole book, if I goon, 
to tell you all that has struck me, and you would not 
thank me for that. * * * I¢ is a beautiful sen- 
tence, as well as a sublime id *So that at a very 
sinall height above the surface of the earth, the noise 
of the tempest ceases, and the thunder is heard no 
more in those boundless regions where the heavenly 
bodies accomplish their periods in eternal and sub- 
lime silence,’ ”’ 

“I feel myself ly honored,” says Joanna 
Baillie, “by receiving such a mark of regard from 
one who has done more to remove the light estima- 
tion in which the capacity of women is too often 
held, than the whole sisterhood of poetical damsels 
and novel-writing authors.” 


Mrs. Somerville passed the closing years of her 
long life in Italy. They went there for her husband's 
health, and finally decided to make Sorrento their 
permanent home. There, surrounded by the beau- 
tiful sea and sky of Naples, she spent her days ina 
round of employments, which suggest how happy 
may be the old age of a busy and useful life. She 
died in sleep on the morning of November 29, 1872. 


To such a record as this, we need add no word of 
comment. As George Eliot is a living witness that 
a woman may rise to the loftiest height of construct- 
ive art, so Mrs. Somerville has proven that a woman 
may worthily occupy the wide-spread domain of sci- 
ence, and that, in so doing, she may preserve the 
modesty, the humanity, and the gentle attractions 
of her sex. Nw contrast could be greater than that 
between the appearance of the slight, quiet, sweet- 
voiced woman, who seemed made for domestic life, 
and the soaring intellect before which the realm of 
nature lay like an open page. That a woman may 
combine every duty of a wife and a mother with the 
noblest pursuit of philosophy and science, is the 
moral of such a life as that of Mary Somerville, 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


Our American Cambridge is about to adopt the 
system, which the English Cambridge has introduced 
in the old country, of examining for degrees—or 
“ certificates,” as they are styled—any women who 
may choose to offer themselves as candidates. The 
examinations will be held in Boston and in any other 
city or town where a reasonable number of candi- 
dates shall present themselves. Harvard, it is stated, 





will supply examiners without charge, and will fur- 
nish a list of the books to be studied, as well as speci- 
men question papers, so that the.scope of the exami- | 
nations may be clearly understood. There wil! be a 
preliminary and a general oxamination, the former 


open to all women over seventeen years of age, the 
latter open to all women over eighteen. It is ex- 
pected that the certificates given to the successful 
students will become here, as in England, valuable 
as recognitionsof merit by a standard authority, and 
thus as helps to employment. 

On some accounts this system may be found pre- 
ferable to the admission of youny women to the wni- 
versity, fhasmuch as it gives them an opportunity, 
which is denied to their brothers, of attaining their 
degrees, so to speak, while pursuing their studies at 
home. It is doubted by many whether the present 
collegiate system is one which should be encouraged, 
either for young men or young women. It is urged 
that a system of education which withdraws young 
people from home at the most impressionable age, 
and confines them for three or four years chiefly to 
the companionship.of persons of their own age, is 
contrary to the social laws designed by nature fur 
their*benefit, and cannot be conducive to their moral 
improvement or future well-doing. Our colleges, it 
is argued, are modelled upon the monastic institu- 
tions of the middle ages—are, like them, temporary 
in their nature—and are likely to be swept away, like 
them, by the advance of society. 

Without going more deeply into this question at 
present, it may be remarked that those who have 
urged that, while colleges exist, the two sexes should 
be educated together, have chiefly had in view the 
purpose of bringing those institutions more into ac- 
cordance with the natural system of social and family 
life. But,as has been already observed, the new pian 
of extramural examinations (if we may so call them) 
commenced in England by Cambridge, and now in- 
troduced into this country by Harvard, may be found 
to work better still. Should it prove successful in 
the case of young women, the natural course will be 
to extend the same advantage to young men; and in 
the end, the system of university seclusion may grad- 
ually cease toexist. Our colleges would, in this case, 
not be abolished or reduced in usefulness, but, on 
the contrary, would probably attain a much wider 
efficiency and greater value than they possess at pre- 
sent. Their “faculties” would furnish boards of 
examiners for many more students than now attend 
them; and their other advantages of libraries, appa- 
ratus, lectures, museums, and the like, would be 
made more generally useful to scholars of both sexes 
and of all ages than they can be under the present 
system. The friends of education«will watch the 
progress of this new experiment with no little inter- 
est and hope. 


iS IT EVER TOO LATE TO MEND? 


A WRITER in an English paper gives an interesting 
account of the great Penitentiary of Berlin, known 
as the Zellengefangniss, or Cell-prison. It is built on 
the plan of the English Model Prison at Pentonville, 
but with some differences in the style of management. 
The “solitary system” is carried out as strictly as 
possible. The convicts are completely isolated from 
each other, having separate cells, and separate boxes 
at school, bathing in separate bath-rooms, taking 
exercise even in separate yards, and wearing, more- 
over, when they leave their cells, caps with long 
peaks, which hide nearly the whole of the face. 

The object of the system is to break off all the evit 
associations of the convict, and to endeavor to reform 
him by education and useful labor. We are told 
that 

“From the moment a convict enters the prison he 
is treated as though he were an honest man. He is 
never reminded of his crime, and as little as possible 
of the ee he has to undergo. If we B- 
haved. he is allowed to keep birds and cultivate 
flowers. He is permitted to hang the walis of his 
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cell with the portraits of his friends and other pho- 


tographs and prints. He is encouraged’to spend the | aspe 


little spare time at his disposal in drawing and read- 
ing, and, above all, in learning foreign uages, 
He is privileged, under certain restrictions, to sup- 
plement the scanty prison fare with such delicacies 
as butter, bacon, herriags, bread, miik, apples, ete. 
Even from the triangular slip of ground wherein 
he takes his daily consiitutional he gains giimpses 
through the open rails of green lawns planted with 
shrubs and flowers. He is, however, compelled to 
work, and work hard; for it is a pet theory with 
Prussian prison officials that in becoming habituated 
to labor lies a criminal's only hope of reformation. 
The task set him is not merely penai but remedial, 
one principal object being to awaken im him a dispo- 
sition to work, that he may be abie to support him. 
seif on regaining his Jiberty.” 

All this is very good, and gives a gratifying idea of 
the advance which has been made in the mode of 
dealing with criminals since the days of Howard. 
There is another feature of the system, however, 
which is not so satisfactory, and seems rather ab- 
surd. It appears that all the inmates of the prison 
are under forty-five years of age, the reason being 
that ‘‘that is the perivd of life after which, accord- 
ing to Prussian philosophy, reformation may no 
longer be looked for."” What becomes of the elderly 
criminals is not stated. We take it for granted that 
they are not summarily executed for the offence of 
being more than forty-five years old. Whatever 
“Prussian philosophy” may say, the common sense 
of mankind has long ago embodied the results of ex- 
perience in the pithy adage which tells us that “it is 
never too late to mend.” In fact, after middle age 
the violent passions, to which the more desperate 
crimes are dué, begin to lose their force. Reflection, 
regard for the opinions of others, and thought for the 
future, in this world and the next, exert a stronger 
influence in the decline of years. We often observe 
efforts at self-reform, and marked changes for the 
better, at that period of life. That our attempts to 
improve others should begin with the young, if pos- 
sible, is an excellent maxim. But it is equally true 
that the character is in a constant state of change, 
from the cradle to the grave, and that there is hap- 
pily no time of life when the most vicious and de- 
graded are beyond the hope of reformation. 





WoopDEN SHozs.—Any one who bas travelled in 
France, and bas seen what a comfort and saving of 
expense the wooden shoes of the country people are 
to their rustic wearers, must feel surprised at the 
absurd prejudice which prevents their use in other 
countries. Of late, and especially sinee the Prussian 
invasion, more attention has been drawn to their 
good qualities. It is found that many diseases result 
from wearing leather shoes in wet weather, which 
those who wear wooden shoes escape. The result is 
that a practical workman from France has lately 
been invited into Germany, tosuperintend their man- 
nfacture in that country. They are said to be light 
and easy to wear, being provided with a small cush- 
jou within the upper side, to obviate any pressure on 
the part of the foot. They are of a neat and pleasant 
appearance, blackened or varnished, large enough to 
accommodate comfortable stockings, and provided 
with leather straps. Their price ranges from twenty- 
four to thirty-six cents, and a very few pairs would 
last a life-time. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

“Is FASHION ONE OF THE FINE ARTS ?—At last we 
have the authority of an eminent scholar and critic 
on subjects of Art to reply in the affirmative. Fash- 
ions of dress are admitted to this honor fn an elabo- 
rate article by James Jackson Jarves, in The Inde- 
pendent, from which we quote :— 





“ Although fashion, in its general and superficial 
seems to-be given over alinost entirely to in- 
or ignorant guardianship, yet, as a whole, in 
the  Beveress of someety it has suown itself a useful 


suide, leading matkind by a one with par- 
tial trippings, gradualiy up the steps elvilization 
into more wholesome aud better regulated standards 


of life and purer detinitions of the beautiful. In 
other words, this occult force, having passed through 
and exhausted its sensuous, iureiiectual, and inedize- 
val ascetic aspects, now strives to develop its being 
more on a spiritual and humanitarian plane, in ac- 
cordance with the hopes and needs of our modern 
life. If this phase still be less perfect in relation to 
its ideal than was the old classical or the later mo- 
nastic, it plants itself on broader foundations of hu- 
manity, and thus slowly prepares the public mind, 
while accepting and retaining in use all that pay be 

ood and true of the past, to train itself to achieve 

igher idealisms in the future, based on more pro- 
found conceptions of the destiny and capacity of 
mankind; which conceptions shall bear beautiful 
fruitin the shape of the improved manners, habits, 
costumes, and every other appearance that fashion, 
under the guidance of more enlightened #sthetic 
faculties, shall finally assume, For the moment fash- 
ion is little better than a blind leader of the blind; 
but it is seriously canvassing its claim to be both the 
teacher, expositor, and incarnator of those ideas and 
aims which tend to refine and beautify our civil and 
domestic life in its every aspect. In this sense only, 
as manifested in littie or great things, fashion is a 
fine art, and its professors should seriously strive to 
be worthy of their high calling.” 


MR. TENNYSON’S PRoFITS.—Some particulars have 
been published concerning the receipts of the Poet 
Laureate which certainly ought to go far to disprove 
the assertion that this is not a poetical age. It is 
affirmed that his publishers have paid him, for seve- 
ral years, under contract, for the privilege of print- 
ing and selling his books, the annual sum of £4300— 
more than twenty thousand dollars. This would 
seem to show that even in this work-day period of 
railways, telegraphs, and ship canals, the public are 
willing to pay well for good poetry when they can 
get it. 

Mrs. JENNIE F. WILLING, A. M., has been elected 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
Illinois Wesleyan University, located at Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. She has signified her acceptance, and 
entered upon the duties of her new position. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent calls attention to 
the fact that not a dollar has been missed from the 
Department of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
where women are employed as clerks. 


Mrs. HELEN W. Wenster, of New Bedford, has 
been tendered the position of Professor of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, and Resident Physician at 
Vassar College, a position which Miss A. C. Avery 
has held since the establishment of the college, and 
made it, what it really is, one of the most important 
in the whole faculty. Mrs. Webster has been very 
successful as a physician at New Bedford, and is 
represented to be well qualified for the Vassar posi- 
tion. ; 

DEVOTION OF A LADY MISSIONARY.—Women’s de- 
votion and capacity find a rare example in Mrs. 
Watson, now of Shemlan, Mount Lebanon. We 
learn that she is one of the earliest and most suc- 
cessful laborers for women’s education in the Levant. 
For more than thirty years this English lady has 
devoted herself and her fortune to the service of her 
Master, and has conducted schools in Athens, Can- 
dia, Valparaiso, Smyrna, Beyrout, Sidon, and the 
Lebanon. At the latter place she has established a 
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number of schools for the natives, including Roman | young when the disease begins, though it may ex- 


and Greek Catholics, Druses, Maronites, etc. She 
has also built a church at Shemlan. Recently three 
girls’ schools have been opened by Mrs. Watson in 
Lebanon villages, which are taught by native teach- 
ers, trained by herself. The greater part of the ex- 
penses in all her enterprises is borne by herself. 
Her last move was to buy land for the site of a boys’ 
school. 

THE government of India seems determined to 
stamp out Infanticide. Our own mission embraces 
the territory of Oudh. All statistics concerning the 
crime of girl-murder have heretofore had reference 
to Central India. We now have the government re- 
port concerning the provinces in which our own 
work lies. The new fact, too, comes to light that 
this crime does not form merely clan lines, but is 
local. The percentage of girls to boys found in some 
of the more guilty villages ts as follows: Among the 
Bais were 698 boys, 99 girls; among the Bissains, 19 
boys, 2 girls; Bhudwurias, 51 boys, and no girls; 
Bundemotees, 12 boys, 1 girl; Chowhaus, 99 boys, 19 
girls; Gootum, 43 boys, 5 girls; Kunpurias, 72 boys, 
8 girls. It seems that these people seem desirous of 
changing their cruel custom, but need assistance. 





Health Department. 


WATER IN THE HEAD. 


Tuts disease is not very well fitted for popular 
treatment. We content ourselves with a few hints 
by which its existence may be recognized. 

One remark is of the greatest importance, namely, 
that many children are supposed to have water in 
the head who are quite free from it. This is particu- 
larly true of young infants in summer time, who are 
teething or being brought up on artificial food. Such 
children in hot weather very readily get an intracta- 
ble diarrheea, vomiting, and purging; they become 
exhausted, and lie in a very prostrate state, sleeping 
with their eyes half open. To bystanders, and even 
sometimes to doctors, it seems as if the baby’s head 
were affected; and #9, perhaps, it is, but only in a 
secondary way. The child is depressed and pros- 
trated, exhausted, in fact, by profuse discharges, 
and, unless the vomiting and the purging can be re- 
strained, it may get worse and worse, 

There are, roughly speaking, two kinds of case of 
water in the head—one the chronic, or slow variety ; 
the other, the acute. The case of chronic water in 
the head ts not unfamiliar. A child’s head is either 
large at birth, or begins to enlarge ; and the enlarge- 
ment may proceed to a painful and disfiguring degree. 
Before the enlargement of the head begins to be no- 
ticed, it will often appear that the child somehow or 
other is not altogether right and strong. There may 
be great slowness of the process of teething, great 
weakness and flabbiness of the limbs, irritability and 
peevishness of temper; sometimes a liability to spu- 
tious or false croup, as it is called; or there may be 
actual convulsions from time to time. Nearly always 
it will be noticed that a falling off in the child’s health 
precedes the enlargement of the head, that it grows 
thinner, and loses its healthy appearance. The whole 
body of the child is diminutive, including the face, 
which has the effect of making the head appear 
larger. The eyes are displaced so that the white of 
the upper portion protrudes below the upper eyelid, 
and the pupil is half hidden below the lower lid. In 
this form of water in the head, the child is generally 











tend over many months or years. 

Causes.—The causes of this condition are various, 
and somewhat obscure. Generally there is some 
weakness of constitution in the child, either dating 


| from its birth, or induced by improper or insufficient 


food. The exact nature and probable causes of this 


| weakness can only be investigated properly by a 


medical man. 

Treatment.—We have not much te say on this sub- 
ject, because the case is far beyond domestic treat- 
ment; and it must be confessed that even doctors 
cannot do much generally to abate either the size of 
the head or the constitutional defect on which the 
disease seems to depend. As the constitution is 
weakly, it is of vital importance to sustain the health 
of the child. Diarrhoea should be cured. Good milk 
should be given plentifully to children under twelve 
months. After this, in addition to milk, a little beef- 
tea may be given as a part of the diet. Perhaps cod- 
liver oil is the most important remedy. Of course, 
fresh air is of the greatest value. 


ACUTE WATER IN THE HEAD. 


This is a very different disease from the above, and 
one little known to non-professional people. The 
cases of it are not numerous. They occur, for the 
most part, at ages when the bones of the head are 
fixed, and they cannot be distended with fluid asin the 
chronic form of water in the head described above, 
and common to young children. In this disease there 
is an excess of water in the central parts of the brain, 
but it is notin great quantity, as in the chronic va- 
riety. It has to be measured by drachms or ounces, 
not by pints or quarts. 

Symptoms.—Like the above disease in its onset, 
there is generally some falling off in the appearance 
of the child. He is a little thinner, and does not eat 
so well. After days or weeks of slight ailment, with 
or without occasional headache, there is a more de- 
cided complaint of pain in the head. This is gene- 
rally a sharp pain, which may make the child scream 
out and be incapable of bearing the light. Coinci- 
dently with these symptoms there are two or three 
others, particularly constipation of the bowels, so that 
they can scarcely be got to act at all, and vomiting. 
The vomiting cannot be traced to any error of diet, 
and it is urgent, following everything—often even 
the taking of 4 little water. These symptoms may 
be accompanied with a degree of feverishness which 
may cause the complaint to be taken for remittent 
fever. The pulse is at first quick and then becomes 
slow, and then again quick. If the disease is un- 
checked, insensibility comes on gradually, accom- 
panied, perhaps, with squinting or convulsions. 

Causes and Treatment.—This is a disease of grave 
character, and, fortunately, not common. It implies 
a weakness of constitution, and often, at the same 
time, an excessive sensitiveness of the brain and ner- 
vous system. All families with delicate or consump- 
tive tendencies should treat children that get thin 
carefully—suspend their lessons, send them to bed 

and send for the doctor when anything is 
wrong with them. Where any such case has hap- 
pened in a family, the other children should be care- 
fully protected from three or four bad things—loss of 
sleep, exposure to cold or frost with insufficient cloth- 
ing, too much teaching, and improper food. Good 
milk is a very important element in the diet; and of 
all medicines for such children calculated to prevent 
this disease, cod-liver oil is the best. We enter into 
no particulars of the treatment of the disease itself, 
for it is quite beyond the sphere of domestic medi- 
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From J. B. Liprrncott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

BEBEE; or, The Two Little Wooden Shoes. A 
Story. By “Ouida,” author of “Strathmore,” etc. 
“Ouida” has forsaken her usual line of novels, and 
given her readers a very pretty and touching ro- 
mance, in which even her critics can find little to 
objeet to. Bébée isa charming creature, pure and 
beautiful as a flower, and a startling contrast to the 
lady's heroines in general. 

THWARTED; or, Duck's Eggs ina Hen’s Nest. 
A Story. By Florence Montgomery, author of 
“Thrown Together,” etc. This story tells of a 
washerwoman who wanted her son to be a farmer, 
and her daughter to come into the kitchen and help 
her; but the two children persisted, the one in be- 
coming a carver and the othera teacher. The story 
is prettily told, and its conclusion most satisfactory. 

EUROPE, VIEWED THROUGH AMERICAN 
SPECTACLES. By Charles Carroll Fulton, editor 
of the Baltimore American. The author of this 
book has kept his eyes wide oper during his travels. 
He has studied the social and political life of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe in all their phases, and 
has come impressed with the superiority of our own 
institutions, and convinced of the fact that, when we 
look to those nations to take pattern after them in 
any particular, we make a great mistake. 

THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. By Mary Ashley 
Townsend (“‘ Hariffa”). This story is told in verse, 
and possesses a tragic interest. Its writer possesses 
considerable poetic ability. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BRoTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE LIFE OF EDWIN FORREST; with Remi- 
niscences and Personal Recollections. By James 
Rees (“Colley Cibber’’). There is probably no man 
better qualified to prepare a biography of America’s 
great actor than the one who has done it. The 
sketch is an interesting one, though there are some 
matters mentioned in it which, to our mind, it would 
have been just as well to have referred to briefly as 
possible, considering all the circumstances of the 
case. The title-page is faced by a fine steel en- 
graving of Forrest. 

THE YOUNG MAGDALEN; and Other Poems. 
By Francis 8. Smith, author of “‘ Maggie, the Charity 
Child,” etc. 

THE MEMOIRS OF VIDOCQ; the Head Chief of 
the French Police. An autobiography, written by 
“ Vidocq,” and translated from the original French 
work. This is a new edition of a book which has 
already been for some time before the public. It is 
tastefully printed and bound. 


From Harper & Brotruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, R: MSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE PARISIANS. By Edward Bulwer (Lord 
Lytton). With illustrations by Sydney Hall. It 
will please the admirers of Bulwer to learn that 
“Kenelon Chillingly” was not the last work of its 
late illustrious author. ‘The Parisians” was begun 
about the same time, and is animated by the same 
central idea. “That idea,” says his son, who edits 
the work, “found fantastic expression in ‘ The Com- 
ing Race ;’ and the three books, taken together, con- 
stitute a special group distinctly apart from all the 
other works of their author.” The difference be- 
tween “Chillingly” and “The Parisians” is, while 
the former dealt principally in psyehological sub- 
jects, the latter treats of social questions, “ Chil- 
lingly treats of modern ideas; “The Parisians” 





illustrates what the effect of the realization of these 
ideas would be upon a community. 

AMONG OUR .ILORS. By J. Grey Jewell, 
M. D., late United States Consul at Singapore. With 
an appendix, containing extracts from the laws and 
consular regulations governing the United States 
merchant service. In glancing through the pages 
of this book, and gaining an idea of the many wrong 
things pertaining to sailors of every grade, from the 
highest to the lowest, it seems to us that the work is 
a very important one indeed, and should be thrust 
upon the attention of our lawmakers and vthers re- 
sponsible for the present state of things, if they do 
not take it up of their own accord. Tolerably civi- 
lized in most of our laws and regulations on shore, 
barbarism is the ruling spirit on board ship, which 
gives license to tyrannies and injustice of every 
character, and results in moral deterioration. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Al- 
bert Barnes, This is a revised edition of this work, 
which has already been received and acceptea by a 
large class of Christian people as authority on mat- 
ters of theology. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS; or, Lucius Davo- 
ren. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. It seems 
unnecessary to do more than announce a new novel 
by Miss Braddon. That lady’s large circle of ad- 
mirers know too well the general characteristics of 
style and plot to need any hints from the reviewer. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Balfour 
Stewart, LL.D., F. B.S. 

THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Josiah P. Clark, Jr. 

We find before us two volumes of the “Interna. 
tional Scientific Series,’ both of which are exceed- 
ingly valuable in their way. This whole series has 
proved an invaluable acquisition to the student, and 
should be found upon the library shelves of every 
one making the least pretentions to general scien- 
tific knowledge. They are up to the latest reliable 
thought of the time in their elucidations of science. 

From G. J. Mouton, New York:— 

SCHEM’S STATISTICS OF THE WORLD. Oon- 
taining Area, Form of Government, Population, 
Debt, Chief Produce, etc., of all Countries. Edited 
by Prof. Alexander J. Schem. The statistics of this 
book are of every conceivable character—religious, 
educational, political, financial, scientific, and sq 
cial. For those fond of collecting names, dates, and 
figures, this is just the publication. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PORTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

GENESIS DISCLOSED; Being the Discovery of a 
Stupendous Error, which Changes the Entire Na- 
ture of the Account of the Creation of Mankind. 
By Thomas A. Davies, author of “Cosmogeny, or 
Mysteries of Creation,” etc. It is curious what 
kinks men get into their heads, in the defence of re- 
ligion against the supposed encroachments of sci- 
enee. Here is a man who has discovered in the 
Biblical record the fact that there were a number of 
creations of man in the beginning, instead of a sin- 
gle one, and that therefore all men did not descend 
from one single Adam and Eve. His statements and 
discoveries may be all perfectly correct, but they 
seem of little importance to us at this age of the 
world. In fact, the whole book is written in order 
to prove that the word “so” should not read “and ;” 
which, being admitted, does not in the least alter the 
sense of the reading. 
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BESSIE WILMERTON; or, Money, and What | 
Cumeofit. A Novel. By Margaret Westcott. This 
is a quiet, pleasantly told story, which will no 
doubt prove acceptable reading to those who desire 
only an hour's entertainment, and require no special 
or artistic merit. 

From Rospexrts BRoTHERs, Boston, through J. B. 
Lipprnoort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MARY SOM. 
ERVILLE. With Selections from her Correspond- 
ence. By her Daughter. A good Biography is one 
of the pleasantest products of literature. Lockhart’s 
“ Life of Scott,’’ Boswell’s “* Johnson,” Moore's “ By- 
ron” are upon the sheives of every scholar. We think 
we may say that this volume will find a place by their 
side, as the record of a life most able and useful in it- 
self, and passed among the leaders of human thought. 
In the Editors’ Table for this month we have spoken 
of the work so fully that we need now only advert to 
the beauty of the get-up. Clear, large type, on tinted 
paper, and a handsome binding, make up a book of 
which editor and publisher may alike be proud. 


From CarTEeR & BroTEERS, New York, through A. 
MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS GUTHRIE, 
D.D. Dr. Guthrie was a type of the best class of 
Scotch preachers; a man of general education and 
ability, who had given honest labor and study to his 
calling. His long life was spent in constant work for 
what he believed to be the best form of Christianity, 
and his devotion was rewarded by the esteem and 
respect of allwho knew him. He took especial pains 
in the preparation of this autobiography, working at 
it almost till the day of his death ; and the result has 
been a most interesting work; pleasant even to the 
general reader, and, we should suppose, delightful to 
his confréres of the Scotch church, in whose struggles 
and successes he bore so prominent a part. The se- 
cond volume will shortly appear. 

THE HEALING WATERS OF ISRAEL. By J. 
R. Macduff, D.D. This is a paraphrase of the story 
of Naaman the Syrian, which, under Dr. Macduff’s 
treatment, expands into a volume of 300 pages, very 
neatly bound and printed, and separated into por- 
tions after the manner of sermons. The sale of Dr. 
Macduff's previous Commentaries isa sufficient guar- 
anty for the popularity of this last prodaction of his 
fluent pen. 

From Broucuton & WrMAN, New York :— 

A LITTLE LIFE. By Mrs. J. P. Ballard. This is 
the title of a smali book written by the mother of one 
of those precious “little children” whom our Saviour 
calls early in the morning of life to His open arms, 
Such books are not always pleasant to read, as there 
is suffering, and, perhaps, injudicious management, 
or what seems as such, in the sad history. But this 
memoir of little Julia’s seven and a half years of life 
is sunny and joyous as the budding days of spring. 
She was by nature loving and obedient; * patience 
and gratitude” were shown in her spiritual develop- 
ment by her love for all beautiful things and her care 
to make all around her as happy as she could. It is 
a book that Christian parents will find suggestive of 
ways and means of home culture for little children 
that may help them in efforts for their own families. 
We shall give a few incidents of this “ Little Life” in 
our “ Table” for May. 


From Leg & SHEPARD, Boston :— 
NEW SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By Mary 
E. Anderson. This is a beautiful book, with really 





musical nursery rhymes, daintily illustrated by the 
pencil of Miss Humphreys. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. Janu- 
ar_, 1874. This excellent Quarterly opens the year 
with an artiele by the editor, Dr. John P. Gray, upon 
“The Pathvulogy of Insanity,” and a paper by Dr. 
Ordronaux, the State Commissioner of Lunacy, on 
“Expert Testimony in Judicial Proceedings,” both 
of which are models of the scientific treatment of 
important topics. The Journal is one of those un- 
pretending magazines, which ask no help from ad- 
vertisement or puffing of any sort, but which main- 
tain a standard of excellence which few of their 
“popular” cotemporaries approach. 


oven’ s Arm-€ hair. 


APRIL, 1874. 

APRIL ILLUSTRATIONS.—A steel plate ; colored fash- 
ion-plate ; alphabet for marking linen; an extension 
sheet of the latest fashions in dresses, spring coats, 
shoes, and articles of every kind necessary to com- 
plete the toilet. There is also an engraving to please 
the juveniles. 











THE Gazette, Champaign, DL, knows what makes 
a home—and a wife—happy, when he says: “If you 
desire to make your wife perfectly happy during the 
year 1874, then subscrive for that incomparable 
magazine, GopEY’s Lapy’s Book.” 


BRILLIANT Success.—It is permitted to few menor 
companies to achieve acknowledged Opeetecny in 
any important position or business, The present 
generation has witnessed stupendous rivalry In seve- 
ral branches of see and notably the Sewing 
Machine business. Amid a multitude of competi. 
tors, steadily and surely the Wheeler & Wilson Com- 
pany held their way from the beginning, upon fixed 
and honorable principles. Long since, their leading 

ition in America was established. Abroad, at 
,ondon, in 1862, ier won the highest premiums; at 
Paris, in 1867, they distanced eighty-two competitors, 
and were awarded the me oe premium, the on! 
Gold Medal for Sewin achines exhibited; an 
lastly, amid unparalleled competition, followed the 
splendid triumphs at Vienna, Loted in our advertis- 
ing columns. 


TuE publisher of the Lapy’s Book has knowledge 
of a young person desirous of a position as compan- 
ion to a lady travelling in our own country or in 
Europe. Brought up in the best of homes, her mind 
and manners carefully cultivated, she is fitted to 
grace the circle of any society. Or, failing in this, 
she would accept the situation of governess to small 
children. Her knowledge of teaching has been 
gained in a school which has educated a class of 
children that reflects honor upon their preceptress. 
For further information address L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia. 


Tus Democrat, Lapeer, Mich., in noticing the 
Chromo in our January number, says, “that it can- 
not fail to elicit warm words of praise, and would 
look well framed ard hung up in any parlor.” 


Honors TO WOMEN IN FRANCE.—Four women have 
been decorated with the GrandUross of the Legion 
of Honor, the highest official tribute to merit in 
France. They are Rosa Bonheur, the famous artist ; 
Madame Dubar, Superior of the Convent of the “ Sis- 
ters of Hope,” at Nancy; Lady Pigott, for her devo- 
tedness to the wounded during the Franco-Prussian 
war; and M'lle Bertha Rocher, of Havre, the foun. 
dress of a hospital. 
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HOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR APRIL, con- 
tains six pieces of music, any one of which would 
cost about the price of the whole number anywhere 
excepting in the Monthly. Songs, Calops, Fantai- 
sies, Waltzes, etc., are given from month to month, 
and we claim that our periodical is the cheapest and 
best musical monthly published. Send 40 cents for a 
specimen, or $1 for the last three months, or $4 for 
this year’s subscription. 

New Sheet Music.—The Silvery Morn, beautiful 
song by Fiske, 30: cents. I Mind Me of the Happy 
Hours, 30. Wjiy I. Love Thee, by Mack, 30. The 
Fairy Sprite, by E. Mack, the most beautiful fantai- 
sie, or parlor piece, ever written by this popular com- 
poser, 60. Spring Schottische, same composer, 40. 
Gilt Edge Polka, easy, 20. Prairie Queen Waltz, 
Crozier, 20. 

Music for Fxamination.—On receipt of $1, with ten 
cents iu stamps for postage, we send $5 worth of new 
music for examination out of which whatever is 
liked can be retained, and the balance returned. 
Address all orders for any music published to J, 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. 

TueE Rochester (N. Y.) Express says:— 

“Lately a trade has been developed among some 
Nochester shippers about which but little is known. 
It is the trade in dried potatoes. Potatoes are sliced 
es and dried in much the same manner as dried ap- 

es. One firm in this city has an order on hand now 

or 50,000 pounds of these dried potatoes, as well as 
for 1500 bushels of onions, which are dried in much 
the same manner. They are intended for the navy. 
A bushel of ger dries away to about ten pounds, 
and a bushel of onions to about six pounds. When 
ready, they are put into large tin cans, holding about 
forty pounds each, and sealed up the same as oysters.” 

A LADY writer says: “One of the funniest things 
in nature is a council of fashionable youths over a 
new coat just brought home. The inspection of the 
cloth, bindings, and distance of buttons, anxious 
examination if the shoulders are wide enough, the 
padding in the back, and walking off in suspense to 
decide the final question whether the ‘tails split,’ are 
enough to set a woman off in an unextinguishable 
laughter.” 


Ir there was ever an improvement deserving of the 
world’s notice, it is that made in Sewing Machines 
by the AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE Co., 1518 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. So simple, and yet so per- 
fectly adapted to the wants of the family and manu- 
facturer are they, that they must inevitably rank 
firstin the Sewing Machine world. After seeing the 
self-threading shuttle, which forms part of the sim- 
ple mechanism of these machines, one is led te won- 
der that sucha simple and valuable improvement 
should not sooner have been invented to save the 
time and patience of all who use sewing machines. 


SHADE-TREES IN TOWNS.—One advantage arising 
from planting shade-trees in the streets, which should 
be kcpt in mind by all dwellers in towns, is the pro- 
tection which (iy afford against fire. During the 
recent conflagration in Portland, Oregon, several 
blocks of buildings were preserved from destruction 
in this way. In especial, it is mentioned that the 
First Congregational Church was saved by the thick 
foliage of the trees with which the good sense and 
good taste of the members had surrounded it. 


West Virornia. 
L. A. Gopry—Drar Str: The Chromo “True to 
Natme” was received in gocd order, and is highly 
appreciated, I assure you. I think it a perfect 
beauty, and with “ Our Darling,” I now have a lovely 
air of Chromos. I have been a subseriber to your 
,ADY’S Boox four years, and must say I like it bet- 

ter every year. Yours truly, Katiz C, 





Tus brains of idiots have usually been found quite 
smali—oiten less than half the ordinary weight, and 
in some instances less than a fourth. But in a list of 
crania contained in a recent work by Dr. Flint, one 
idiot is shown to have had a brain that weighed 54.33 
ounces ; two others had brains weighing a little more 
than 48 ounces; the brain of another, of “the lowest 
degree of intelligence,” 46.56, and that of one “ below 
the condition of a brute,’’ 44.3, or less than four 
ounces below the normal weight of the human brain. 
The cranial cavity was measured by Morton in 623 
instances. The largest, 114 cubic inches, was that of 
a German; the smallest, that of an Australian, only 
58 cubic inches. 


Louis Ky. 
L. A. GopEY—DgEaAR SiR: The lovely Chromo, 
“True to Nature,’’ has been received, and was very 
highly appreciated, It is beautiful; everything 
about the picture is so natural; the face so mre. 
Respectfully yours, Mrs. G. 8. 


A LETTER from Pompeii states that the last exca- 
vations were unusually productive. In bronze were 
found a kettle, saucepan, cup, and a small tiould for 
pastry; in lead, thirty weights and a cover, with a 
bronze handle; in iron, a hammer and two vases 
fastened together by rust; in glass, an amphora, 
with handles of beautiful form, and in excellent 
preservation; in marbie, a small mortar and a bal- 
ancing weight; in terra-cotta, a vessel holding color, 
and two pitchers; also was discovered a large shell, 
strongly resembling mother-o’-pearl, besides several 
fragments of coloring matter. 

Mrs. J. B. MoCrum, residing at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is the mother,of twins so small that they are 
a marvel of humanity, putting in the shade all sto- 
ries of Liliputians ever heard of. One is a boy and 
the other a giri, and weigh, together, three pounds 
and four ounces. They are perfect, and seem to be 
in good health. Their bed is a little paper box, filled 
with cotton, and they are dressed in dolls’ ciothes. 
The mother and children were doing well at last ac- 
counts. These twins are the smallest living children 
ever heard of. They take food naturally, and make 
a noise like very young kittens. A teacup will cover 
the head of either. Their hands are about the size 
of the bowl of a teaspoon, and their bodies less than 
six inches long—the boy a trifle the larger. 

Tue fatality which attended the English war 
against the Ashantees may be judged of by the fact 
that, after a service of five months, but four marines 
and none of the blue-jackets originally engaged re- 
main, the rest having either died or been so incapa- 
citated from performing their duty by the insidious 
effeets of the climate as to necessitate their being 
sent home. 


A Hint To RatLway TRAVELLERS.—The corre- 
spondent of a medical journal affirms that the fatigue 
of the limbs produced by a long railway journey is 
due chiefly to the trembling motion of the floor 
under the feet. Having suffered a good deal from 
this cause, he tried at last the experiment of using 
an air-cushion asa footstool. This answered so well 
that he has never since travelled without one, and 
has found the effect of using it to be very agreeable 
and beneficial. 


AN infant, ten weeks old, died a short time ago in 
London, after showing symptoms of having been 
poisoned. It was proved that the mother had eaten 
mussels, and a post-mortem examination of the chi'd 
revealed the fact that the mussels had imparted a 
poisonous quality to the mother’s milk. 
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Curious WILLS:— 
Will of an Irish Miser. 


An Irishman named Dennis Tolam, who died at 
Cork, possessed of considerable wealth, in the year 
1769, left a singular will, containing the following 
testamentary dispositions: “I leave to my sister-in- 
law four ol a which will be found under 
my mattress, to the right. Item: To my nephew, 
Michael Tarles, two odd socks and a green nightcap. 
Item: To Lieutenant John Stein, a blue stocking, 
with my red cloak: Item: To my cousin, Barbara 
Dolan, an old boot, with a red flannel pocket. Item: 
To Hannah, my housekeeper, my broken water-jug.”’ 
After the death of the testator, the legjatees having 
been convened by the no to be present at the 
reading of the will, each, as he or she was named 
shrugged their shoulders, and otherwise expressed 
a contemptuous disappointment, while parties unin- 
terested in the succession could not refrain from 
laughing at these oes, a to say insulting, 
legacies, All were leaving the room, alter signify- 
ing their intention of renouncing their bequests, 
when the last named, Hannah, having testified her 
indignation by kicking away the broken pea a 
number of coins rolled out of it; the other ndividu- 
als, astonished at the unexpected incident, began to 
think better of their determination, and requested 
“a to examine the articles devised to them. 

t is needless to say that, on proceeding to the 
search, the stockings, socks, moe y etec., soon be- 
trayed by their weight the value of their contents, 
and the hoard of the testator, thus fairly distributed, 
left on the minds of the legatees a very different im- 
pression of his worth. 


Will of Bakhuysen, the Painter. 

Bakhuysen, born at Emden, in 1631, died at Am- 
sterdam, in 1709, was not only a celebrated painter, 
but a skilful engraver and a not inelegant poet. 
‘There appears to have been a great fund of ge ety 
in his character, and this gayety did not forsake hii 
even in his old age, althouch he suffered from a lin- 
gering disease. [linding his end approaching, he 
ordered some of the best possible wine to be bought, 
and, having had it bottled, sealed the corks with his 
seal; he then placed in a purse seventy-eight gold 
coins, having lived that number of years, and by his 
will he invited the same number of friends—each of 
whom he named—to his funeral, begging them to 
accept his money and drink his avine with the same 
cordiality with which he offered it. We should 
mention that it is the custom in Amsterdam to pre- 
sent a glass of wine to guests attending at a funeral. 

Another Dutch painter, Martin Heemskirk, left 
by his will a sum to provide annually a dowry fora 
young girl from his native village, on condition that 
on the day of the wedding the bride and bridegroom 
should come and dance with the wedding guests 
upon his grave. Guy Patin relates this anecdote as 
having occurred about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and declares that the testator’s prescription 
yee thfully carried out as long as the foundation 


A Norristown doctor recently asked an old lady 
potions she experienced any relief during the night. 
She said she did. Firstthe relief wasin one shoulder 
and then the other, and then ’peared to settle in her 
back, but she pat a mustard plaster between her 
shoulders, and the relief left her, and now she felt 
better. 

ORIGIN OF THE DaAHLIA.-—-The first scientific de- 
scription of the plant was given by the Abbé Cava- 
nilles, from a apemeee which flowered in Madrid, in 
1790; and the Abbé named the plant after his friend 
Andrew Dahl, the Swedish botanist. The dahlia 
was sent to the Royal Gardens in Madrid, from the 
Royal Gardens in Mexico. It first flowered in - 
rid in 1789, and was introduced by the Marchioness 
of Bute into England in the same r. But that 
plant soon perished, and the dahlia did not reappear 
until 1803, when the old single verleyy. coneipes, was 
flowered by Frazer, at Chelsea. Meanwhile. va- 
nilles had sent the three varieties known in Madrid 
to Paris, in 1802, and between that time and 1814 
many varieties were raised. Humboldt sent home 
seed from Mexico in 1804, and from this source the 
numerous varieties since obtained have been priaci- 
pally derived. 


Gopey beats thenrall in p tting up a lady's maga- 
zine.—Standard, Milan, o” . 





PERSIAN Mops or CoLLEcTING DesTs.—The Per- 
sian ereditor having once determined to get his 
money calls for it early in the morning, and cannot 
be persuaded to go away till it is paid. He brings 
oe Sarpews B.. ~ = ane sits seta in wis Ca 2 lb 

-room, ng, drinking, s' ng, and smoking 
there till heis — off. eve yoy ey 
a Persian had, or fancied that he had, a m on the 
English Foreign So one day he travelled 
away from Teheran, and, after many strange adven- 
tu arrived in — taking his carpet with him, 
and fully prepared to sit upon the Foreign Office, 
which he "poses to be a person, till he was satis- 
fied. Lord Palmerston was Sec of State for 
Foreign Affairs at that time, and teok 
humoredly ; but Mr. Hammond, the Sees 
of State, who is a sharp-tempered penRoman, an 
yas already high up in office, was for calling a po- 

iceman. 

The practice of “ sitting upon a man,” as it is called, 
universally prevails in Persia, and it is not easy to 
deal with it. Still, it may be dealt with, and Sir John 
MeNeill, a shrewd old Scotch diplomatist, who was 
once accredited to the Persian Court, contrived to 
get rid of a Persian who had tried to sit upon him by 
a rather clever device. 

At the New Year, which is kept as a festival in 
Persia, religious mendicants go about, not so much 
asking for alms as insisting upon a fixed sum. They 
generally tax a foreign ambassador rather highly, 
and one of ap , a dervis, demanded an extravagant 
sum from sir John MeNeill. The Scotch diplomatist 
offered to compromise with him for any reasonable 
amount, but his offer was ref , and, as he would 
not give more, the de Nag ra to sit upon him. 
He established himself in Sir John’s garden, just be- 
fore his study windows, and every now and then dur- 
ing the day and when he awoke up at night this 


dervis set up a horrid hullabaloo, and blewa cracked . 


trumpet as if the a ey day wascome. Sir John, 
who did not like to have his rest disturbed in this 
way, determined to put a stop to the dervis’s trick: 

and eject him by foree; but he was solemnly warne 

by the Persian authorities that it would be danger- 
ous to lay hands upon the dervis. “Get rid of him 
if you can,” said they, laughing, as they are wont to 
do ata minister's pe lexit , “but donot touch him.” 

“ Very well,” said Sir John, dryly; and he sent for 
a bricklayer. 

“Build mea wall around that howling beggar in 
my garden,” said Sir John to the bricklayer, “and 
then roof it in.” The dervis looked on com ly 
while the wall rose slowly around him, and made 
more noise than ever: but when he perceived that 
they really meant to shut him up in a tomb alive he 
jumped over the lowest part of the wall and rushed 
away like a maniac, Sir John was probably the only 
European who ever got the better of a dervis, 


A Parts physician relates the particulars of a curi- 
ous case he has under his charge. It is that of a 
young girl, eighteen years of age, who is afflicted 
with what is termed n chatopia, that is to say, she 
loses the neni of sight in daylight and recovers it 
in darkness. Although her eyes do not present any 
special morbid character, she is f keep her 
eyelids closed during the day, and to cover her head 
with a thick veil. On the other hand, when the shut- 
ters of a room are hermetically fastened, she reads 
and writes perfectly in the deepest darkness. She 
feeis — beyond a slight lassitude when the solar 
light strikes her visual organs. 


A QUEER case of somnambulism occurred a few 
weeks since at a matey in Westfield, Conn. One 
of the workmen, being inst he evening to 
corey into the shop the next morning a quantity of 
w lying outside, was surprised when the time 
came to find it all sereeny piled. The watchman 
says that duriag the night the man did the work ac- 
cording to his instructions, stepping carefully over 
the things on the floor. The watchman spoke to him 
several times, but received no answer, and as soon 
as the job was done the somnambulist went home. 
The night worker noticed a feeling of lassitude the 
= morning, was unable to work during the 


Aw Indiana gentleman thinks he has sufficient 
grounds for divorce use, he asserts, his wife 
iaine eyebrows, talsy-complesion, © big bustle: sad a 

se ws, complexion, a e, anda 
deceitful tongue. * ites , 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times thus de- 
scribes the trousseau of the bride of the Duke of 
Edinburgh :— 8 


* Piloted through a succession of the never-ending 
saloons uf ina, eaeer F , we came at last to the 


In this 
, low tables were ranged, 
with the wonders of the wardrobe of the imperial 
, bride. Who shall deseribe them, and where shall 
one begin? Here is a table spread with dozens and 
| dozens of pairs of the most dainty shoes in the 
world—from te white satin boots, slashed 4 the 
| front, to small slippers, smart with bows 1ek- 
les, pair of was orname with a 
— work on silk, the peculiar mann- 
ussian town. Trays of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, edged inches deep with beautiful lace 
and worked with the imperial monogram; piles of 
petticoats, awfully and wonderfully tucked, and 
plaited, and embroidered ; exquisitely worked linen 
of marvellous woof, and cambric as fins as floating 
cobwebs, lay in orderly heaps on every side. Blank- 
ets were even there, and some embroidered furni- 
ture for bed and table looked rare enough to be put 
under a glass case, and far too fine and fragile to be 
ever ‘sent to the wash.’ If one could have brought 
away the patterns of a row of fascinating little caps 
hung on stands, how acceptable they would have 
been to ladies who love to perch these taking shreds 
of lace and ribbon on the tops of their heads! 
Gloves are sores all the world over, at least to look 
at; but in hosiery there is some room for art and 
luxury. It seemed impious to look upon ars 
and delicately tinted silk stockings, marked = 
the initial letter of the most beautiful names ir_ the 
world under an iim crown, and on 
to expend admiration and wonder on an endless ar- 


ray of lace at one thousand roubles an and 
uilted white satin baskets, and other m 
teries. the next room, the Blanche, 
Renal iiberiiee gives, contained the reel aberies of 
ers con e 0 
the ia were the dresses and the bon- 


nets, and the cloaks and the furs. Fifty morning 
dresses of silk, and satin, and velvet. hung on 
stands, and their rich tints side by side were a rare 
study of color. Some of the dresses are rather 
heavy and old looking, with all their splendor, for a 
young girl. The gold and silver embroidered white 
and blue velvet gowns, with long trains for court, 
are g tolook upon, though they must be weight 
to wear. The dress of blue velvet embroidered wit 
braid is a sort of feminine uniform de rigueur in 
e Winter Palace for the imperial family on great 
oceasions. The wedding dress was, of course, the cen- 
tre of interest, and was of white satin, with pointed 
hanging sleeves, and covered with silver embroidery. 
It has along train, and is a glorified specimen of 
the Russian national marriage costume, Dressing- 
gowns of every description, from the bona Jide robe 
be put on on getting out of bed, to that which is 
merely a costly gown in disguise, were there, and 
many more devices of feminine ornament than I can 
remember. For comfort out of doors there were 
pon jackets, and cloaks of precious fur, and 
one sable cloak in particular worth its weight in 
old, and perhaps much more. A cloak of white 
strakan, many Cashmere shawls, and dainty opera 


cloaks, 
“* worthy to be furl'd 
About the loveliest shoulders in the world,’ 
littered the tables luxuriously. 

* As though the milliners had exerted their skill 
till ‘the force of fancy could no further go,’ there 
was not only a whole regiment of dresses in esse 
but a:large number in in the shape of a row of 
rolis of silk and velvet. Even as it is, I have not 
mentioned the bonnets, a whole bevy of which were 
becomingly arranged on a table to themselves; nor 
must we r ourselves away without glancing at 
the portentous row of great purple Russia leather 
travelling trunks, suggestive of immense payments 
for extra luggage.” 


In a recent breach of promise case in England, the 
defendant, who had been divorced from his first 
wife, after promising to marry the plaintiff, acci- 
dentally met his divorced wife, and, finding that the 
old affection had returned, remarried her. The 
young lady to whom he was engaged then brought 
an action against him, and the jury awarded her 
$15,000 damages. 
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In the course of a description of a ball at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, a writer in the London Daily 
News observes :— 

“ There are two ball-rooms, but that.on the ground 


floor is set apart for the old women and the less vig- 
, who, though able and undeniably 


orous of the young, 

willing to foot it to the best of their ability in the 
waltz and polka, were not equal to much exertion— 
not that any woman of the company would confess 
herself to be old. Among the male ics the ten- 
dency to be to overstate their when they 
are asked the question (a hale pi faced old gen- 


n- 
tleman confidently informed me he was born in 
the ), but the women err in the opposite di- 
ree es th the majority of the sex it seems to be 
one of few compensations of madness that they 
are impregnable to the assaults of time. On the pre- 
Han — = aoeenes. I pee seen nee ee 

eno grandmothers lively as ens, an 
joining with a will at a round the of ‘Puss, | puss, 
give me a drop of water,’ other companies of 
still more venerable dames going in heart and soul 
for kissing-the ring; but they did not kiss each other 

—they were not mad enough for that. 
bode were lots of dolls about, and a boy-sailor 
exhibited for this branch of the service, his 
place of repose during the time he was off duty being 
of in the centre of the ring, and 
when one old dropped the handkerchief to an- 
and the latter had hobbled 
her back, both old gi 

from the d, and, imprinting a smack 
on his wooden lips, faid him down again. I was de- 
lighted to ize in the ball-room devoted to the 
aged ladies one or two patients who were vastly im- 
—_ since the time of the summer féte. I imme- 
iately knew again one whose face was beaming with 


delight as she stood up for a quadrille: when I last 
beheld her she was a melancholy spectacle, and be- 
haved in a manner calculated to cast a wet blanket 
on the whole f Heaven only knows what it 
meant, but she ried about hither and_ thither. 
holding in her hand, and at arms’ length, a bunch of 
withered grass, all the while sobbing and crying as 
though her heart would break. Another old woman, 
who could not be said to be blithe now, but was at 
least contented, I had observed five minutes since 
ravernes the lawns and flower-paths, unceasingly 
vecupied in searching for something that was never 
to be found. I was afterwards informed that, no 
matter where this old lady was, she so employed her- 
self, and the years devoted to the fruitiess service 
had so bowed her back that it might never be straight- 
ened again. From her movements she had evidently 
taken it into her mad head that she was on the es 
track at last—now with a quick, now with a slow 
step she proceeded—so bent that from the rear she 
looked like some four-footed creature in petticoats, 
while every now and again she made an eager down- 
ward dart, only, however, to regard the nothing she 
had picked up, shake her gray head despondingly, 
and on again.” 


LOST LOVELINESS. 


I’m often lookin’ in the glass 
Admirin’ of my face, 
And thinkin’ that sich charms as mine 
Is dreadful out o’ place 
Amid sich pizen pore 
That makes the airth look blue; 
When I ha’n’t got enowen ter buy 
A shoe-string for my shoe. 


It beats creation all ter death, 
Ter think that some can be 
A rollin’ in the lap o’ wealth 
When there ain’t none for me. 
And they can make a dreadful show 
And never brag enough, 
While I hain’t nothin’ upon airth 
That’s worth a pinch o’ snuff. 
| gowns, I've turned ’em wrorg side up 
nd t’other side afore, 
Till there ain’t nothin’ on ’em left 
To turn ’em never more. 
I’ve allers peeled the taters thin, 
And saved in every way, 
Or I should been clean starved to death 
Afore this blessed day. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hasss & Son, Architects, 309 and 811 Chestnut Street, 





_ bet - 
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————.. 


THE above suburban residence is in the Franco- 
Italian style of architecture. Its proportions are ex- 
tracted by the ovo law of proportion, a law governing 
forms, quantity, and character. From a knowledge 
of the above law alluded to, there is a possibility of 
evolving combinations infinite in number and beau- 
tiful in their types. We have olwaye contended that 
beauty is not necessarily attendant upon high orna- 








mentation or costly combinations—as we see many 
large and costly buildings entirely destitute of it— 
and many others very simple ssing it to a great 
degree. A miserable piece of oratory may be full of 
the highest-sounding words but void of all the prin- 
ciples of a Music may have a range from 
the highest note to the lowest sound, but if the har- 
monies are not adlaates they fail to please. The de- 
sign can be built for $12,000, of brick rubbed down 
and painted, the dressing around the windows can 
be galvanized iron, and the base, as high as the prin- 
cipal floor, of cut stone, and inside finished with 
inside blinds; doors and other work in first story ih 
walnut, and the inferior rooms in chestnut. he 
stories are high, and the whole is designed for con- 
venience and grandeur. It has many commodious 
closets, with necessary linen closets in the hall. This 
plan can be worked up to suit the views of those de- 
siring it. We will also state that the closets and 


Jormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 




















designs have been 
the ideas generally of ladies, and as we find 
differences of opinion as to quantity and size of 
we therefore draw them according to instructions. 
First Story.—V vestibule; H hall, 12 feet wide; P 
parior, 15 by 20 feet; DR drawing-room, 15 by 20 feet ; 
R dining-room, 15 by25teet :K kitchen, 15 by 18 feet ; 
S study, 8 feet by 12 feet 6 inches; C conserva' s 
Second Story.—C chamber, 15 by 20 feet; C ¢ 


other accommodations in ‘these 























SECOND STORY. 


ber, 15 by 20 feet: C chamber, 15 by 20 feet ; C cham- 
ber, 12 by 15 feet; DR dressing-room, 8 by 10 feet; 
BR bath-room. 

CLERGYMEN in some parts of Germany do not ap- 
pear to be very well paid, judging from the following 
advertisement which recently appeared in a Hessian 
journal :— 


“ A minister's wife, aged forty-two years, the dangh- 
ter of one of the superior clergy. desires, having pre- 
viously obtained her husband's permission, to obtain 
pe ape prea as a cook, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of circumstances. She has, so far, brought up 
five sons and two daughters that they are indepen- 
dent of her, and believes her greater experience will 
command better wages than those which either of 
her daughters could obtain. The name of this un- 
fortunate person is known to the editor.” 
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THE GARDEN, 


THERE are many new and novel flower seeds of- 
fered this year. The Washington Asters are 
* nounced the finest in existence. Begonia 
Victoria is much used on the continent as a bedding 
plant, being very floriferous. Celoxia Japonica, a 
new cockscomb from Japan. The Celosia Cristata, 
variegata, introduced last season, did exceedingly 
well last summer; each head of flowers being varie- 
gated with crimson eg green, shaded and 
striped; both the golden yellow, as well as the deep 
egation diinetly marked. atignonctie Compacts 
egation distinctly marked. ipacta 

‘ows only ten inches high, and is eighteen inches 

n diameter, robust and vigorous, and covered with 
bloom. The new Italian striped verbena should be 
sown at once to flower this season. 

The long looked for Double White Geraniums 
have become a reality. The best is Aline Sisley, 
which was raised by Jean Sisley, at Lyons, France; 
the flower pure white and good, habit vigorous an 
bushy, a decided acquisition; this can be gnopied 
at a reasonable price. The Sunray Fuchsia is an 
exceedinuly beautiful plant; the foliage is of a rich, 
bright crimson, white and bronzy green color, as 
rich and clear as in any tricolor geranium. 

Those of our readers interested in the cultivation 
of vegetables and flowers should make out their lists 
before the planting season really commences, for b 
so doing they will save ground, time, money, an 
toupee. Henry A. Dreer supplies every requ site to 
the flower and vegetable er en, and on consultin 
his lists they will foun complete in every detai 
His garden calendar for 1874, containing 1 pages, 
profusely illustrated, will be mailed free to all who 
address Henry A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Drexka’s DICTIONARY BLOTTER.—The usefulness of 
this valuable assistant to the letter-writer, and in 
the business office, cannot be overrated. The best 
guarantee that Mr. Dreka has of that fact is in the 
large number that are sold. Call at his store, 1033 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and examine the ele- 
gant assortment of Visiting Cards, Wedding Invita- 
tions, and Choice Stationery there displayed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unper this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Kditress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 


of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from 
the post-office when the full postage has not been 


id. 
ire R. S.—Sent stocking supporters January 22d. 
Mrs. J. A. D.—Sent satin 23d. 
Miss A. I. 8.—Sent pattern 24th. 
Mrs, S. R. J.—Sent stocking supporters February 


Mrs. J. N.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express 3d. 
Mrs. H. G.—Sent stocking supporters 6th. 

Mrs. S&S G.—Sent stocking supporters 6th. 

Mrs. F. S. P.—Sent solid ring 6th. 

Mrs. E. F.—Sent cabinet by express 6th. 

Miss W. 8.—Sent silk hat by express 6th. 

Mrs. Y. H.—Sent box by express 9th. 

L.—Sent articles by express 12th. 

P. C.—Sent ring express 12th. 

O. M..—Sent scarf 12th. 

P. ¥.—Sent hair braid 12th. 

L. E. L.—Sent steel buckle, etc., by express 
J. 


bac] 


. §.—Sent collar and cuffs 13th. 
T. R. J.—Sent infant’s patterns 14th. 





gu L. EK L.—Sent silk bordered handkerchief 


Mrs. J. H. B.—Sent box by express 16th. 

L. E. L.—Sent earrings 22d. 

I. C. Mcl..—Sent article by express 22d. 

Miss M. C. K.—Thank you for receipt. 

M. L.—Certainly no inyitation is necessary. 

Anna P.—1. It is a difficult matter to gE ve your 
opinion, agreeing with either party; but if you do 
not remain quiet, it is proper in your own house so 
to do. Paleto; red-in-gote; auratum. 3. A per- 
cale dress, muslin, or piqué; or any wash dress. 4. 
No; black ues are not now worn, except to form 
the waist to a black dress. 

L. 8.—“In the Depths of the Sea,” etc., accepted. 

“ A Song,” accepted. 

“Once More,” accepted. 

P. DeC.—Of our own knowledge, there is nothing 
that can be relied upon. 

“Pictures in the Fire,’ declined. 

“Your Valentines,” declined. 


months, 

Mrs. R. C. W.—The article can be procured at No. 
29 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

“Tt is an ill wind,” 2te., declined. 

“The Richtorville Literary Association,” declined. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on w lich much depends in choice. 


"Too late by two 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
silk, made with one skirt and polonaise. The lower 
skirt is of the darker shade, trimmed in the back 
with three ruffles, one lizht and two dark ones; the 
front breadth is trimmed with lengthwise plaitings 
of the lighter silk. Polonaise of the lighter shade, 
trimmed with fringe, and band of dark silk; dark 
sleeves. Bonnet of chip, trimmed with the two 
shades. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of a light shade of elephant- 
colored silk, made with two skirts in front and 
basque waist. The lower skirt is trimmed in front 
with a deep black thread flounce, headed with fans 
of silk ; the sides are trimmed with two rows of lace, 
divided by the same. The front has an apron over- 
skirt, trimmed to correspond, with a deep coat 
basque in the back, trimmed to correspond. Neck 
cut slightly surplice, with fraise of tulle around it. 
Hair arranged in puffs, with flowers at one side. 

Fig. 3.—Reception dress, of pale green silk, made 
with one skirt, the front breadth elaborately em- 
broidered with silk of a darker shade; the sides 
are sealloped, and bound with silk; jacket waist, 
trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 4—Bride’s dress, of heavy white corded. silk. 
The lower skirt is plain; the polonaise trimmed 
with broad point lace and insertion, looped up with 
bouquets of orange blossoms. The neck of polonaise 
is cut surplice, with silk and illusion frase inside it. 
Illusion veil, and wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, trimmed on 
the underskirt with kilt plaitings. The overdress is 
of white point applique lace. Basque waist of pink 
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silk, cut low square; and short sleeves, trimmed 
with lace; pink sash at the side. A small pink 
overskirt falls over the white lace, one in the back. 
Hair arranged in rolls, with pink roses and ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of two years, made of white 
silk poplin, trimmed with three rows of scarlet vel- 
vet; scarlet boots. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Walking dress of cuir-colored silk, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with puffs, divided by 
brown velvet. Walking jacket of silk the same as 
dress, with brown velvet revers, pockets, and cuffs. 
Hat of straw, trimmed with the two shades. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage dress of light green silk; the 
back breadths are trimmed with narrow pointed 
ruffies, the front breadths with one plaited ruffie and 
puff. Sleeveless polonaise of silk of a darker shade, 
with basque, back plain front, trimmed with a cord ; 
bew and long ends of ribbon of the lighter shade in 
the back. Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with the 
twe shades of dress. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of purple and lilac silk: the 
front breadth is entirely composed of folds, the back 
breadth of ruffles, bound with the lighter silk; polo- 
naise trimmed with a band of the lighter silk. Bon- 
net of white straw, trimmed with the two shades 
and black lace. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of black silk ; the underskirt, 
and overskirt, and basque are trimmed with folds 
of silk and embroidery; the jacket basque is double 
breasted. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of narrow striped gray and 
white silk, made with one skirt, trimmed with two 
shirred ruffles; the back is puffed to look like an 
overdress, and apron front. Basque waist; stand- 
ing collar around the neck. Bonnet of gray chip, 
trimmed with gray ribbon, black lace, and pink 
roses, 

Fis. 6.—Walking dress; the underskirt of dark 
blue silk, made without any trimming ; the polonaise 
of camel’s hair cloth, of a lighter shade, edged with 
embroidery, and looped with passementerie orna- 
ments. Hat of white straw, trimmed with the two 
colors. 

Fig. 7.—Carriage dress. A gray silk underskirt, 
trimmed with ruffles, put on bias, with bands and 
bows going down each side. Overdress only in the 
back, made of Cashmere, trimmed with a broad 
band of silk; the waist is coat shaped, trimmed to 
correspond. Bonnet of gray chip, trimmed with 
gray ribbon and blue flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Buttened boot. The golosh of this walk- 
ing boot is black kid, and the upper part or gaiter 
is a black and white silky material. The buttons 
are black. 

Fig. 9.—Black walking boot. The lining is pink 
silk, and the gaiter is of the finest satin de laine. 
The upper part of the golosh is ornamented with 
stitching. 

Fig. 10.—Shoe for country wear. Black kid, stitched 
with white silk, and tied above the instep with black 
ribbon. The stocking is concealed with a patie or 
tab of violet velvet. 

Fig. 11.—The Moliére shee. This shoe is made of 
leather to match the color ef the dress with which it 
is worn. It is corded with silk the color of the trim- 
mings; a steel buckle in front. — 

Fig. 12—Slipper with revers. Blue velvet slipper, 
with blue silk revers. The ribbon ornament resting 
against the top of the instep and likewise the bow 
are of hiue silk. 

Fig. 13—Brown silk slipper. The lining is maize 





silk, quilted; the ruche and the puffs on the top are 
likewise maize, The buckle is pearl. 
Fig. 14 shows a throat-ruffle of fine book-muslin, 


edged with Valenciennes lace, with cravat of silk, _ 


fringed out at the edges. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Front and back view of morning dress, 
made of pink Cashmere, trimmed with a plaited 
ruffie and puffs of pink silk; pink ribbon sash [as- 
tened at the side, and bow of pink ribbon in the back. 

Fig. 2—White muslin morning dresses can be 
made after this pattern, and trimmed with muslin; 
with colored ribbons and sash. 

Fig. 3.—Evening fan of white silk and ivory, beau- 
tifully carved. The fan is ornamented with very 
fine painting on the silk. 

Fig. 4.—Headdress for middle-aged lady, made of 
black thread lace, trimmed with pink chrysanthe- 
mums and black velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Flannel dressing jacket. Striped flannel 
dressing jacket, trimmed down the front with rows 
of plaiting, which are continued around the back of 
the neck as an upright collar. Coat-shaped sleeves, 
ornamented in the same style. 

Figs. 6and 7.—Front and back view of dress for 
little boy, made of blue silk poplin, laid in plaits, a 
row of gray or white braid trimming each plait. It 
is low neck and short sleeves, the undervest and 
sleeves being of white. This style of dress will 
make up very pretty in percale or linen for summer, 
and can be made high neck if desired. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Little girl’s waterproof cloak. This 
pretty waterproof is of dark gray cloth, piped with 
blue, and fastened with steel buttons. On the pele- 
rine at the back is a bow of black ribbon, and at the 
neck a small turned-down collar, piped with blue. 

Fig. 10.—English standing collar, made of linen, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. Cravat bow of 
pink China crape. 

Fig. 11.—Collar of fine linen plaited; the bow and 
band, with turned over corners in front, is of pink 
silk embroidered. 

Fig. 12.—Coiffure for evening wear, arranged in 
puffs, and small light curls between; a plait on the 
top surrounds a tortoise shell comb and a bunch of 
pink roses. 

Fig. 13.— Black watered ribbon sash, with jet 
buckle in the centre, knotted silk fringe on the ends. 

Fig. 14.—Fashionable sleeve. The upper part of 
the sleeve is quite plain. The trimming consists of 
a double open cuff, with a slightly fulled ruffie. The 
cuff is separated from the ruffle by a double strip 
pointed at the ends. All these separate parts are 
bound. A handsome ribbon bow finishes the sleeve. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress for girl of ten years, of ma- 
hogany-colored Cashmere. It is made with one skirt 
and polonaise, trimmed with bands of silk of the 
same color; sash of the material, and outside pocket 
at left side. Hat of straw of the color of dress, 
trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 16.—The upper part of the sleeve is plain. The 
cuff is ornamented with two quillings going up, and 
one down; these are finished by a row of stitching 
at the edges. A crosswise band separates the plait- 
ing; this is corded at the edge. A bow and haad- 
some passementerie ornament finishes the sleeve. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for girl of twelve years old, of gray 
American silk. It is made with a polonaise and un- 
derskirt ; it is double-breasted, open on the side, and 
is trimmed with biue silk braid and buttons up the 
front of the polonaise and waist: the sleeves are 
trimmed to correspcad. The underskirt is trimmed 
with two rows of braid, the overskirt with one. 

Fig. 18.--Drawers for girl of twelve years, made 
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with a band at the waist; they are trimmed with 
narrow tucks and embroidered band. 

Fig. 19.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with black 
velvet, small feather, and aigrette. The brim is faced 
with pink silk, and has purple grapes and foliage 
across it, which also extends on the outside of the 
bonnet on the left side. 

Fig. 20.—Bow for the hair of lilac China crépe, with 
bunch of white and pir flowers in the centre. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of paletdt, 
made of black silk, bound around the bottom with a 
bias band, and a heavy passementerie gimp above it ; 
the side and back breadths are scalloped where they 
are fastened on, bound with the band, and a silk 
button in each one. The front is cut with a deep 
vest finished with fringe around the bottom. Coat 
sleeves with cuff, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 23.—Buckle for sash. These buckles are much 
used for ornamenting hats, bonnets, dresses, and 
jackets, this season. They are made in pearl, jet, 
and metal of several sorts. 

Fig. 24.—Bows, and cord, and tassels, to fasten on 
the right shoulder, and carry across to the waist 
under the left arm. They can be made of colored 
ribbon to wear with a white or black dress. Black 
ribbon ones can be worn with a colored dress. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

WE will attempt, from the bewildering mass of 
beautiful goods and colors before us, to give our 
readers some faint idea of what is going to be worn, 
or rather, we should say, what is not to be worn; the 
latter task would certainly be the easiest one, for it 
seems as if there were no styles which were not re- 
presented in the immense variety seen. 

We will first speak of the colors most to be worn, 
and then of goods. Positive colors are more seen 
than they have been; the clear grays, brown, and 
blue of former years are rapidly gaining in favor. 
Twenty-one shades of mahogany-brown are found in 
the newly-imported silks, from the darkest hue for 
suits, to the palest écru tints; chestnut-brown is also 
shown, it has less of the yellow tinge than the other, 
and will, we think, be more popular; gray has lost 
none of its popularity, for the gray shades far exceed 
in number the brown ones, those with blue tinges 
promise to be most popular; all shades must be in- 
cluded, as it is said there are eighty different shades. 
Plain silks have the preference over all others, but 
for summer wear narrow stripes continue as popular ; 
narrow stripes with a plaid in every other stripe, are 
something a little different, and at a short distance 
look like a stripe alone. Chéne or mottled silks in 
grisaille effects, and also in brown shades are very 
largely imported. The silks this spring are much 
finer in texture, fine, round reps instead of gros 
grain; these silks are more apt to repel dust, while 
the others seerete it. India silks, and antique-look- 
ing pongee silks, are shown in brown and écru 
shades, with zigzag stripes, for polonaises, to be 
worn over the darker silk skirt. 

In the numerous woollen, and silk and woollen 
goods seen, we notice the same in regard to styles 
and colors: plain goods are most worn in the many 
all wool fabrics shown; de bege is seen in all the 
new dark gray and brown shades, and of wider di- 
agonal pattern than any yet shown; this goods is 
very desirable for dresses for general wear, and for 
travelling dresses it is invaluable, for it does not 
rumple or crease, nor does it show dust, all very ne- 
cessary requisites in a travelling dress. Croisé cloth 
is a new material for spring redingotes, it is all wool 
lightly twilled, and is in the natural, unbleached 





shades. We also see leno, no longer in plaids, but 
plain colors, Armure lain, in fact only the ever popu- 
lar old all wool delaine, Prunella, Pekin, casimir, 
and Granite cloth, all wool goods, varying but little 
in style and texture. These can all be used for en- 
tire costumes, or for redingotes with silk underskirts. 
There are, as usual, many imitations of these goods, 
much lower in price, but mixed with cotton, and of 
course they very soon become defaced from wearing. 
There are also goods with raised satin figures ona 
woollen ground ; the design is in the same color, and 
they are used for polonaises over a plain underskirt. 
Sicilienne cloth is again shown ; a pretty novelty isa 
lace-like stripe introduced in this, it is shown in va- 
rious shades of two contrasting colors. Satin striped 
Cashmere is another novelty ; it will make a pleasant 
change from the plain Cashmere so much worn. 

In goods for extreme warm weather, percales show 
their usual large variety ; blue prevails, but few white 
grounds are shown, almost all of them are slightly 
tinted. Some have a broad lace-like stripe dividing 
a blue, green, lilac, black, or brown one. Others 
have this stripe covered with fiower wreaths, dots, 
or figures. Plain stripes, polka dots, squares, broken 
bars, and chéne effects are some of the few styles 
shown; these goods are soft finished, easy to sew, 
and with care can be worn a season without washing. 
Lawns are mostly in solid grounds, with a border of 
flowers, or devices along the edge of the selvage, 
these borders are torn off, and are used for ruffles. 
Black grenadines promise to be as popular as ever, 
the only difference being that very few plain ones 
are imported, most of them are striped, these stripes 
are of satin and of canvas in various widths. Broad 
stripes from one inch to two inches promise to be 
most fashionable. There are also sprigged and dot- 
ted patterns, like those seen in Spanish net, also 
large polka dots. The newest caprice in thin goodsis 
woollen canvas, woven in large, open square meshes, 
and in basket pattern, or in lace-like stripes; the 
same goods were seen in linen last summer, and pro- 
mise to be very popular. They are only seen in the 
pale éeru, and gray shades. There are a large va- 
riety of thin goods for summer wear, many of them 
almost like gauze. 

Now that we have described some of the many fab- 
rics which are to be worn, our next effort will be to 
endeavor to describe how these goods are to be made 
up fashionably. Overskirts are and are not worn; 
the overskirts of many of the dresses are so very odd 
as to entirely baffie description; one style still re- 
mains the same, the front and sides of the skirts still 
cling tightly to the figure; this effect is produced by 
cutting the gores very narrow at the top, not allow- 
ing any fulness at the band except in the single back 
breadth, which is gathered on. This clinging effect 
is further aided by tying the skirt back underneath 
with bands which are put on the second side seam, 
half a yard below the belt. Overskirts are fastened 
on the underskirts, in fact form part of the trimming 
of them. Many skirts are trimmed with lengthwise 
puffs over the entire skirt, others have merely the 
front breadths trimmed so. The shirred skirt isa 
novelty, these are entirely without flounces, but have 
the three front breadths formed of six lengthwise 
puffs separated by double shirred lines. The three 
back breadths are plain below, slightly gored at the 
top, and are draped in irregular paniers, with a large 
sash bow in their midst. The shirred tablier fronts 
are very effective. The flounces of silk skirts are to 
be pleniifully shirred or gathered at the top. Kilt 
plaiting still continues in vogue, but shirred flounces 
are lighter, and do not require much material. 

Basques continue in faver, many are made en- 
tirely without postilion plaiting or vests, and have 
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very high, flaring Medicis collars, with a double silk 
box-plaited ruff inside of this silk collar. Piping on 
the lower edge of the basque is gradually giving place 
to lace and fringe as formerly used. Many basque 
backs have tabs set in the seams below the waist 
like English waiking jackets. Ladies are to wear a 
sort of feminine dress cuat, a basque with the back 
prolonged in swallow.tail shape, very like the full 
dress coat worn by gentlemen. They open over a 
vest with double points, like that worn by »gentle- 
men; they are both double and single breasted. The 
greatest change is in sleeves, the plain and pretty 
cout sleeve is to be abandoned for more fanciful 
ones. Many are made of puffs from the arm-hole to 
the wrist, others have merely one puff at the arm- 
hole, while others, again, are half flowing, the outer 
seam cut in points showing a puff between the points. 

English jackets more closely fitting are worn; they 
are made of light quality of cloth, and are slightly 
embroidered on the revers, pockets, cuffs, and on the 
flaps of the back. Many are now made single breast- 
ed with a rolling collar. The Mary Stuart ruff, very 
high, very full and flaring, will continue to be made 
of the dress material. The English collar, with 
turned-over points, will also be used as well as the 
rounded Medicis, already spoken of. 

For bonnets, écru chip, black chip, and other soft 
undressed braids will be very much worn. There are 
to be few bare, stiff coronets, though some shapes 
are turned up all around like sailor hats. Wreaths 
and branches in front are to continue in fashion, and 
many flowers will be worn. It is said the old time 
shovel scoop bonnet is coming back, though in a 
modified form; as yet it is too early to say what 
styles will become most popular. 

We have been requested by some of our many 
readers to give easy methods of copying fashionable 
coiffures. This is rather a problem. For the elabo- 
rate modes of hair dressing now in vogue, we can 
but give illustrations, as we now do from month to 
month, of the most elegant coiffures which a lady 
may have reproduced exactly upon her own head by 
any coiffeurers of average ability, with the help of 
pads and artificial hair; but to say that a lady could 
imitate such coiffures without either professional 
aid or considerable additions to her own hair, would 
be simply absurd. However, “Il est avee la mode 
des accommodements ;”’ and without exactly copying 
the coiffure of a fashion figure, it is very possible to 
arrange one’s hair something after the style now in 
vogue. The short curls or ringlets falling over the 
forehead are very cifficult to manage, and entre 
nous are, generally speaking, artifical; for who 
would consent to have her own hair cut quite short 
im front just for the sake of a passing fashion? 
These curls are not, however, indispensable: if the 
front bair is crimped with a hot iron, it will look 
quite as pretty; or, if ladies object to this, they caa 
get their hair to wave very nicely by arranging it 
into tiny plaits at night. Every alternate one should 
be finer than the preceding; then all should be tho- 
roughly wetted and tightly secured. Blonde hair 
looks best crimped, or very finely waved and slightly 
S»ourigé; dark hair should be smooth, or merely 
disposed in wide waves. But let us first describe a 
coiffure for a blonde: Part off the front hair from 
the back, and leave it alone at first; divide the back 
hair into separate locks. Roll up each lock perfectly 
smooth with a tail comb, and pin it up as high as 
possible into a coque—that is, a short, thick curl, 
rolled up so as to remain closed. Place an equal 
number of coques or puffs on each side of the head, 
building them up as high as possible, and let the 
lower one be longest. Lastly, arrange your crimped 
or waved bair inte low bandeaux over the forehead. 





Fasten in a high comb just above the puffs so as to 
secure the whole coiffure. The coques should not 
come below the bend of the head at the back. For 
a brunette, smooth your hair, and twist it into a 
double coil behind. which fasten up as high as possi- 
ble into an 8, with achignon comb. Wave or smooth 
bandeaux over your forehead, and place just above 
these bandeaux either a twisted coil or a large plait 
to form a coronet. This coiffure will suit all ladies 
whose hair is naturally smooth rather than frizzy. 
Or they may wear coques at the back, instead of an 
8, if they prefer, as, indeed, a Dlonde may coil her 
hair instead of rollingit up. The difference between 
a blonde and brunette coiffure lies mainly in the 
front part. 

We have been asked for some hints on mourning 
costumes. There is very little difference in deep 
mourning styles, For widows’ wear, bombazine is 
chosen for the first dress; but it is not as much used 
for others. The skirt of dress for street is made 
plain, with a basque, both covered entirely over with 
English crape ; this basque will do for the house also, 
but the skirt should be trained with a border of 
crape half a yard deep on it. For general wear for 
deep mourning, Tamise cloth, all wool delaine, and 
any number of fabrics bearing different names, but 
varying very little in texture, are worn; they are 
usually trimmed, either with narrow folds of crape, 
or else with plaitings of the material. These dresses 
are made up similar in style to colored dresses, only 
with less trimming. English crape bonnets are worn 
all the year round, are generally covered plain, and 
trimmed with folds, bows, and loops. Veils are 
most fashionable made of crape, with a deep hem; 
they can be purchased the desired length. They are 
very generally laid in plaits at the side, and fastened 
by a jet pin, as most of the bonnet shapes make it 
impossible to keep a veil on with merely a string 
English walking jackets are the usual outside wrap 
worn, made of very thin cloth, or else of the material 
of the dress; they are merely bound around the 
edge. and have buttons of lustreless silk on them. 
Black crape collars of the flaring shape, and cuffs to 
correspond, are worn for deep mourning ; for widows, 
for general mourning, white crépe lisse ruffs in side 
plaits are worn for the neck, wider for the wrists. 
Pocket-handkerchiefs fer mourning have solid hems 
of black. Jet and onyx jewelry are worn for deep 
mourning; tortoise shell and dark oxidized silver 
for lighter mourning. 

Neckties of colored China crape are made narrow 
in the middle and wider at each end, Valenciennes 
insertion is then let in the ends in points, and a frill 
of lace completes it. Navy blue, pale blue, laven- 
der, and rose-colored ties are very popular; white 
ones have Diack lace inserted in them. Cockade 
bows for the hair, and one-sided jabots of China 
crape and lace, are worn in the hair. For mourning 
toilets, tulle is used, instead of lace. We have heard 
some complaints of the colored hem handkerchiefs 
not washing well; these are warranted not to fade, 
if washed in lukewarm soapsuds, though, of course, 
the color will run if they are boiled. 

In regard to parasols this season, the changes are 
more decided than in other departments of fashions. 
Parasols are smaller and sun umbrellas a size larger ; 
while for the heavy club of last year, neat handles, 
mounted with gilt or nickel, has been substituted. 
The more elegant styles are finished with agate 
crosses or balls. The latest designs in parasols are 
elaborately beaded, and trimmed with either fringe 
or ruffies. Twilled silks will still be used; browns, 
blues, plums, and blacks are considered the most 
desirable. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 
PAINTED WITH THB 


Averill Chemical Pamt 


White and all the fashionable 
shades, mixed ready for use and sold by* 
the gallon. 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 
Conn. 


DANB 

Gents :—In n reply to yours, 23d ult., I AN would say that 
the Averill Cheniical Paint on my ‘house has given 
complete satisfaction. It has retained its color and 
brightness ; while houses painted with white lead, and 


in ~ d situations, are changing color and 
showing signs of wear. Cuas. H. MERRITT, JR. 
The on JAS. 8. NEGLEY, Pittsburg, Pa., writes: 


I have no hesitation in recommending the Averill 
Chemical Paint to those who regard coomomiy and 
durability. ‘The colors are rich and variable. Alto- 
gether, I find it the cheapest and best. 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample card of Colors. 
furnished free by dealers generally, an the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River t., Cleveland, Ohio 


REEN HOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
ine STOCK; FINE ASSORTMENT; packed 
to go safely any distance; satisfaction guaran- 
lendid Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
Sei forit. Address R. G. HaANFoRD, Columbus, Ohio. 


EADY—PHOENIX PLANT Coselnges 
Spring 1874, and three others, mailed oF 26 
cents. Address I. K. PROENTX. Bloomington, IL 








FAMILIES seek them, “The Best.” DEALERS treble sales with 


COLT ON’S S5X£ 


Extracts of C at Fruits, 
Send full address for Choice Cook-Book free by pail, 
to Laboratory, Westfield, Mass., not to N. Y. Office 


0. 10 HOWE’S PIANO AND VIOLIN or 
Flute Duets, contain: Poet and Peasant Over- 
ture. Gentle Spring Waltzes, and 20 other pieces of 
music, 75 cents; No. 10 Quintette rille Band, % 
for 5 parts, $9 for 9 parts. Quintuple Musicians Om- 
nibus, 4000 pieces of music for violin, flute, etc., $5 
Howe’s Full Quadrille Orchestra, 150 Waltzes, Quad- 
— Gators, etc., by Strauss, Gung! aps Ran 
for 9 instruments. 50 cents each 
HOWE 103 Court Street, Boston, Maes. ‘sent yom 
mid Send for catalogue. 


$ for First-class Pianos, sent on trial. Circulars 
free. U.S. PIAno Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 

5 & 2 perdayathome. Terms Free. Address 
GEO. STINSON & Co., P ortiand, Maine. 

For Marking Trine za. with Pen, 
ree Sg Silver Stamps, ete. Cireularof Designs 


and Price-List sent free. Address THEODORE RUE, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 234 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce the 
GERUINE “IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will 
stitch, ek fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Piles only pa 
Fully Licensed and warranted for five years. Wewill 

































pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “I-lastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from _ to B25 
month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice as much can be made. I a aang B& CO. Boston,Mass 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Lll., or 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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THOMSON, LANCDON&CoNY. IMPORTERS, 
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Ss FRAGRANT 

Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of 
the vegetable kingdom. 
serves the Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
cools and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth 


and gums. 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but ren- 


dered fragrant by the daily use of SOZODONT. It is as 
harmless as water, and has been indorsed by the most sci- 


entific men of the day. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents, 
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It cleanses, beautifies, and pre- 


Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, 
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TRIUMPHS 


Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Over Eighty-one Competitors, 
AT THE 
WORLD'S EXPOSITION, VIENNA, 1873, ETC. 


1. The Knight's Cross of the Im Or- 
der of “ Francis Joseph,” erred by his 
Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria, upon 
the Honorable ay ge Pr —~ = 
the Wheeler & Wilson Se wing Machin 
pony. as as the founder and lider of Sewing 
achine industry. 
2. The Grand Diploma of Honor, recommend. 
ed + a Ph FRc International Jury for this Sewing 


a a 


fare of mankind. 
32. The Grand Medal for Rregrese, awarded for 
on New No. 6Sewing Machine, being for pro- 


ress nade since the Paris Exposition of , at 
hich ee paly Gold Medal for Sewing hines 
was awarded to this Company. Hence the Vi- 
enna award marks Progress not from a ow 
level or inferior medal, but from a Gold Medal, 
the highest award made at Paris. 

4. The Grand Medal for Merit, for the devel- 
opment of Needle Industry and excellence and 
superiority of manufactured samples exhibitec. 

5. A Grand Medal for Merit, for excellence ani 
superiority of Cabinet work, the only award of 
the kind in this section. 

6. Medals for several Co-o ey eet nee of the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company [or superior ability. 

7. The Official Report, published by t the General 

tion of the Vienna signalizes 
of the and quatity = w ilson Com. 
o ey 
and and. position i in ng Mactiine busin 
OFFICIAL REPORT, VIENNA EXPOSITION, 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


(GROUP 13, SEC. B.) 
“The test Sewing Machine Manufactory in the 


world is that of Wheeler & Wilson, New York, which 

has y over 900,000 of Sew- 

yp tae = beatae into oo =. u., 4 mete peo. 
machine so 

hen each complete machine map te py oa 


tor exhibition. iy he firm produces 600 well ad- 


Se temeinens dai 
this firm, and which 
the eo der of th V1 Vienna Exposition, is their 22 
ine he hoavint leather 5 PA LH d the tein aes 
with a truly pear! stitch, = 
“ Wheeler & Wilson have received the highest prizes 
at all World’s Expositi and at the V 
sition were extraordinarily distin guished” si Expo 


PRINOIPAL OFFICE, 625 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World. 


ike Milbind culateste che coe the 
insertion of advertisements should « se — +a 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, N.Y. 
eg 5 their EIGHTY-PAGE Bo pn ban alg senes 
cost of of advertising Malied | free to all spplicants ‘ 








FURTHER DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 
NEw York, Sept. 15, 1873. 
THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR 


OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


Was unanimously recommended by the judges 
of Sewing Machines for 


WHEELER & WILSON'’S 


NEW NO. 6 SEWING MACHINE, 
as being “a decided improvement over all other ma- 
eines n Se market,” —— “must ation. 

certain branches o: ustry, especially in Shoe 
and Harness Manufactaring.” -* 


** BALTIMORE, Md., October 31, 1873. 
“The Mareee Institute h hasawarded WHEELER & 
WIson the GOLD MEDAL for their New No. 6 Sewing 
Machine. Other Sewing Machines received nothing. 
“SAVANNAH, NOVEMBER 4, 1873. 
“At the GEORGIA STATE Fain, a SILVER AL, 
the highest and only premium for Leather Stitching, 
was awarded to WHEELER & WILson for , Samples 
done on their New No. 6 Sewing Machines.” 
PRINOIPAL OFFICES, 625 Broadwa ae 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the wld, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIO OCEANS. 


The most splendidly equipped and best constructed Railway Line in the World. It is Double Track and 
Stone Ballasted, and is laid with Solid Sieepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 





Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is subjected to# 


the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinghouse Air Brake is attached to all passenger trains, 


and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing-Room, Sleeping, aud Parlor Cars are run - 


on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapol 

and St. Louis without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty, and variety, is unsur 

- inthe World. All who contemplate a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line. 
Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 


A. J. CASSATT, GEn’L MANAGER. D. M. BOYD, JRr., GEN’L Pass. AGENT, 
Cloth Stuck. TAMES SMIiTse & SONS’ 


SEWING 
MACHINE 
NEEDLES. 


44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 21/-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








United States. 





John Thornton, 
SOLE AGENT 


A. K. & F. K. WOMRATH, | BOSOM FORM, 


IMPORTERS OF AN 


FURS & SKINS, Standard Lotta Bustle. 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


LADIES’ 
FINE FURS. Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 











REE and perfect, gives to the dréss graceful curving 
1212 CHESTNUT ST T. beauty of form, and appropetats appearance. Na- 
ined. The various pre- 


ture and Art are here com 
vO ASS vious attempts have been so wom that this is really 


Se remy gee BO ES a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers | petition. 

in Paper, meee, Hn. Dee. 30, =, sa 34 —_ 

Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine K, The BUSTLE cut is a new size of the Lotta, whose 

News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon | principles have won a distinction so great. that its 

and Hanwell Mills. sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 

competitors; it is highly prized.as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 92 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 
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-BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


THE MOST CORRECT AND PROMPT MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
CONVEYANCERS, TREASURY OLERKS, AND 
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DICTIONARY BLOTTER 
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A combination of Blotting-Case, with a complete MEN OF BUSINESS IN ALL ITS 

list S words which writers are liable to spell incor- DEPARTMENTS. 

rectly. , 

pikoe Sale by Stationers, and at 1083 Chestnut Street, A copy will be sent on re aa 
iiladelphia. : . A. GO P 
Send for descriptive Price List. N. B. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 





BUY THE 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. (PRICE $50.) 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Call and see them, or send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street; 707 Broadway, New York: 610 South Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 189 Canal Street, New Orleans; 197 State Street, Chicago, Mll.; Albany, N. Y.; aad 
Cleveland, Ohio.’ And for sale in every city in the United States and Europe. AGENTS WANTED. 
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NEW YORK 


At our Warerooms will be found all the Novelties 
of the Season. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMES. 
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